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Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


_AN APPRECIATION 


“Allow me to say that your After Inventory Catalog 
seems to me to be one of the best ever issued in the 
United States. Your stock is sound and large, and if 
the intelligent book-buyers do not support you, there 
is no hope for the finest of the business, that is in the 


best books.” en. comment 
on our catalog from a college professor. 


This Catalog comprises books on Art, 
History, Biography, Travel and General 
Literature. 


ANOTHER APPRECIATION 


“We find that our bindery bills have materially 
decreased since we began using your reinforced bind- 


ings, besides they save us a great deal of trouble.” 
From a library customer. 


Why not look into this and try a few? 
Catalogs and lists sent on request. 
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BRANCHES 
LEIPZIG, Str 10 
LONOON, 2 Star Yard. Carey St 
PARIS, 16 Rue de Conse 


MANAGED 
1672-1697 BY G E STECHERT 


STECHERT 
1997-1699 


SINCE (699 BY ALFREO HAFNER 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


BOOKS; 
New Ano SECOND-HAND 


151-155 West251n Street | 


New Yor« July 9, 1914 


Mr. A\terep Harner begs to announce that after twenty-five years’ connection 
with the firm G. E. Stechert & Co., he has purchased the interest which the Estate 
ot Gustav E. Stechert has had in the firm and that he will continue the business 
under the same name. 

G. E. Stechert & Co. occupy now on four floors about twenty thousand square 
feet of space and have a stock of new and second-hand books of about 300,000 
volumes, including about four hundred complete sets of foreign and domestic 
periodicals, a list of which will appear in the Library Journal. 

Librarians are cordially invited to examine this large stock when in New York 
and to look over the organization of the business; those who have not dealt with us 
may find it advantageous to communicate with us. 

The list given below will be continued in next number. 

Prices quoted upon request. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS 


Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Medizin, ed. Magnus, Neuburger & Sudhoff, Parts 1-18, 1g02-6 
Academy of Political Science in the City of New York: Proceedings, Vols. 1-3, N. Y., to 12 


Academy of Science of St. Louis Transactions, Vols, 1-17, 18s7-1908 
Acta Seminarie Philologici Erlangensis, 5 vols., 1881-91, cloth 
an. Adansonia, Recueil d’observations botaniques, Vols. 1-12, bound in 6 (all publ.), Paris 1860-79, half 
mor 


Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, complete set: 56 vols., Lpz. 1885-1912, half morocco 

Allgemeine Encyclopaedie der Wissenschaften u. Kuenste (Ersch & Gruber), complete set, 1818-89, 
half leather and half mor 

Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, Vols. 1-6 and Suppl. to 6, 1890-1903, half mor. and cl 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fur Entomologie, o vols. Zeitschrift f. Wissenschaftl Insektenbiologie, Vols 
1-6, 1886-1910, cloth 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie, Vols. 1-69, Berl. 1844-1912, buckram. 

. Alpine Journal; a Record of Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation, Vols. 1-25 and Index to 

1-ts, 1864-1011, half calf and cloth 

Hf American Academy of Arts and Sciences: Memoirs, Old Series, 4 vols.; New Series, Vols., 1-9, 1785-1867, 

pe ne 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences:-Proceedings, Vols. 1-42, 1848-1906, partly bound 

American Academy of Political and Social Science: Annals, Vols. 1-14, 190-90 

American Anthropologist, 11 vols., New Series, vols. 1-12, 1888-1910 


America Artisan, New Series, Vols. 1-14, 1865-72, 4to, half roan 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Vols. 1-55, 1848-1906 

America Book Prices Current, Vols. 1-18, 1895-1912, orig. cloth. 

American Catalogue, founded by F. Leypoldt, from 1876 to 1905, bound in 8 vols., 1880-1906, 4 to, half 
American Chemical Journal; ed. I. Remsen, Vols. 1-so and Index to Vols. 1-10, 1879-1913, partly bound 

: American Chemical Society: Proceedings, 2 vols.; Journal, Vols., 1-35, with General Index to 1-20, 1877 
half mor 


American Chemist, ed. by Chandler, 7 vols., 1870-77, 4to, half roan and cloth. 
American Climatological Association: Transactions, Vols. 3, 8, 9, 11-28 with Index to 1-21, 1887-1012, 


cloth 


American Dermatological Association: Transactions, Meeting 1-4, 6, 8-33, 1878-1909 
Amer can Eclectic Medical Review, Vols. 1-6, 1866-71, half mor 
, Amer can Economic Association, complete set of publications from beginning in 1886 up to 1912, partly 
American Electrochemical Society: Transactions, Vols, 1-24, 1902-13, cloth. 
American Folk Lore Society: Memoirs, Vols. 1-9, 184-1910, cloth. 
American Geologist, Vols. 1-36 (all publ.) 1888-19005 (Vols. 1-12 bound in half mor., balance unbound). 
American Gynecological Society: Transactions, Vols. 1-29 and Index to 1-20, 1877-1904, cloth. 
American Historical Association: Annual Reports for 184 to 1909, 27 vols., cloth, 
Ame in’ Historical Review, Vols. 1-18, 1805-1912 (Vols. 7-16 bound in half mor., balance unbound). 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers: Transactions, Vols. 10-30, 183-1911, cloth 

American Institute of Mining Engineers: Bulletin, Vols. 1-5, 1905-9 

American Institute of Mining Engineers: Transactions, Vols. 1-42 with Indices to 1-35 (1871-1912, half 
me 

American Jersey Cattle Club: Herd Register, Vols. 1-15, 1875-8 (cloth and half roan) 

American Journal of Anatomy, Vols. 1-11, toor-rort (vols, 1-4 buckram, balance unbound). 

American Journal of Archaeology, 11 vols., New Series, Vols. 1-14, 1885-1910, half roan 

American Journal of Education, ed. by H. Barnard, Vols. 1-51, 1855-82, cloth 

American Journal of Horticulture, Vols. 1-9, 1867-71, cloth 

American Journal of Insanity, Vols. 1-24, 2, 47-49, 1844-02, half mor. 
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G. E. STECHERT & CO. (Continued) 


American Journal of Mathematics, ed. T. Craig, Vols 27. 1878-1905 

American Journal of Numismatics, Vols. 1-37, 1866-1903 

American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, Vo 
balance unbound) 

American Journal of Ph 
half mor 

American Journal of Physiology, Vols. 1-30, 1898-1912, buckram 

Journal of Psycholog Vols 23, 1888-1012 


Journal of Religious "Psychology and Education, Vols 3; and 4, Nos. 1 and 2, 1904-i9 


logy, ed. B. L. Gildersleeve, Vols s1 and Inde to Vols , 8S ) 


Journal of Science, con plete set from beginning in 1818 up to 1913, forming 186 vols., ¥ 
bound 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (Hebraica), Vols 28, 1884-191, partly { 
Journal of Sociology, ols. 1-16, 1596 i 
yurnal of Svphilography and Dermatology, Vols s, 1870-74, half 


Journal of Theology, Vols. 1-12, 1 
Labor Legislation Review, Vols. 1 and 2, tort 


aryngological Assoctatior Transactions, Vols 
Mathematical Monthly 
Mathematical Society and 183-19 
Medical Association 
Medicine Vols = 
Museum Journal, Vols 
Hist 4, ( half ‘ 


Museum of Nat 
Naturalist, Vols. 1-2 
National Preacher, Vol 


Oriental Society: Jour 


partly bound 


Orological Society lransactions, 
Pharmaceutical Association, Vols. 6 
american Philological Associatior Transaction (vols, 1-26 unbou alance cloth 
American Phrenological Journal, Vols. 1 a d 2, leather 
American Political Review, \ 6, 1906-12 
American Review of History and Polities, 4 , 8 12, half leather 
American Society of Agronomy, Vols. 1-6, 191 (1-4 bound in cloth, 5-6 unbound) 
American Society of Civil Engineers: Transactions, Vols. 6-75 incl., vols. 54 A to F, 1878-1912, partly 
nna 
d 
Society of Psychical Researcl Proceedings, Vols. 1-6, 1885-1912 
blications, Vols, 1-13, 1888-1913 (Vols. 1-5, half mor., 


Statistical Asseciation: Quarterly 


ce unbor J 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Letterkt nde, Verhandelingen, Vols 
\ 


I-tt, t858-77, Verslager 


7, 1855-90. 


Is 2; 2nd Series 
nschappen, Natuurkunde Verslagen 1853 to 1902, Verhand 


ist Serres, \ 


am, Akade 


1-12; 
mie van Wet linger New 


s, Section I, Vols. 1-8; Sects IL., Vols., 1-9, 18e3- 1903 
Monthly Journal of Analyt Chemistry, Vols. 1 877-1903, cloth and half calt 
sical Record, Vols s, 1906 
nische Hefte, Abteil I: Arbeiten aus atom. Instituten, Vols. 1-48, 1892-1913, half mor 
sche Hefte, Abteil I]: Ergebnisse Anatomie, Vols. 1-22, 1892-1913, halt mor. and buckrar 
Zeitschrift fur Englische Philologie, Vols. 1-36 with 7 suppl. and Beiblatt, Vols. 1-23, 1877-19/2 
th 
der Chemie (Liebig), Vols joo, suppl. vols. 1-8, ral Indices to vols So, 1896-1013 
usly bound 
Another run: Vols. 141-365, 8 suppl. and indices to 1-380, 1867-1909, various bindings 
19, 345, 349 ire missing) 
feiblaetter. Vols. 1-24, 1877-1900, half « 


ato, buckram 
ries, 60 vols., bound in 71, 1841-63, half roa 


de Chime et de Physi jue, 


de Der ogie et de Syphiligraphie, Vols. 1-33, 1869-1902, half mor 

de VExtreme Orient (Vols 4, 1878-8 

Forestrieres, Vols. 1-24, Bulletin ist Series, 2 vols.: and Series, 10 vols.; 3rd Series, 1 vol., 
e vol 8, 1842-8, half leathe 

de Geologie et de Paleont vie, ed. A. deGregorio, Parts 1-8, 1886-go, 4to 

d' Hygiene Publique, Vols 64 and Indices bound in 8%, Paris, 1829-1910, half mor 

de I’Institut National Agronomique, Vols. 1-26 6 und in it, 1876-1910, halt mor 

de l'Institut Pasteur, Vols 2 887-19 half calt 


Mycologici, Vols. i-11, half mor 
de lVobservatoire de Nice, Vols. 1-10, 1899-1905, 4to 
y| with Gen. Indices bound in 43, 1868-1910, half leather 
le Artistique, Vols. 1-43, 1855-08, half clott 
l 1886-1907, half leather 


d'Occultistique, 
de la Propriete Indus 


des Sciences Polit ls. 1-22, 
des Scrences Psvy« 
de la Societe de gie de 1-15, 1887-1910, half 


» Entomologique de Belge., Vols. 1-41 w Index to 1-30, 1857-97, half mor 
Vols. 1-35, Memoires in gto, Vols. 1. and 


Annales de la Societ 

Annales de la 
1873-1908, half mor 

Annales de la Societe Royale Zoologique et Malacologique de Belgique, Vols. 1-40, 1863-1095, half 
cloth 

Annales Telegraphiques, ist 
not publ ) 

Annals of Astronomical Observatory of Harv urd College, complete set trom 1855 to tooo, 4 1 

Annals ot Botany, Vols. 11-27 and Indices to 1-20, 1897 

Annals of Philosophy, New Series, 12 Vols., London, 1821-27, half leather 

Annals of Surgery, Vols. 1-56 and Index to so, IRRS-1912, 

Annee Biologique, Year 1-10, 

Annee Philosophique, year 1-22, bound in 11 Vols., 1891-1912, half mor 

Annuaire Historique, year 1-25 (for 1837 to 1861), one half roan 

Annual of the Universal Medical Sciences (Sajous), for 1888 to 1896, 45 Vols., « 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; Journal, Vols. 1-8, 1872-74, half calf 

Anthropological Review, Vols. 1-8, Lond, 1863-71, cloth 


Geologique de Belgique, 


Series, 8 Vols.; ard Series, Vols. 1-20, 188-65, 1874-03, buckram (year 1866-73 


869-1903 (Vols. 1-3, half mor 
Americat 
Americat 
Americat 
America! 
America 
Americat 
Americar 
Americar 
25, 28-32 bound in 16,18 und half roar 
Ana 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 


ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR “GREAT DEBATES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY.” 14v. CURRENT LITERATURE 
PUBLISHING CO. 1913 (In preparation.) Price not to exceed $6 00 


per set, depending on number of subscriptions received. 


About 340 cards to the set (subject cards only) on 191 different subjects. The Publishing Board has 
had these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analyzed will be a valuable aid in 
debate work for high school students and others. 


A. L. A. INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE, SUPPLE- 
MENT, 1900-1910 (In preparation. Advance orders now received.) 


Cloth, price not to exceed $5.00. 

Material will consist of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and 
publications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1000 to 1y10, inclusive, and 
of about 100 books not analyzed in any other printed guide. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES. 
By James I. Wyer, Jr. New edition. Handbook 7. Paper 15:, 


Completely revised and corrected to March, 1914. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Compiled by Martha Wilson. 


Paper soc. 
About 1,400 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high schools. 
Recommended to smal! libraries as a purchase list for young people of high school age. Adapted from 


list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. L. A. MANUAL OF 
LIBRARY ECONOMY 
Chapter VI. The Free Public Library. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
aes i ee Library Service. By Emma V. Baldwin. Edited by Frank 
lll. 


Chapter XXI. Loan Work. By Carl P. P. Vitz. 
Chapter XXIX. Library Work with Children. By Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. 
Paper toc, each. 
MATERIAL ON, GEOGRAPHY, WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED 
FREE OR AT SMALL COST. Compiled by Mary J. Booth. Paper, ice 


Classified bibliography of a large amount of information published by the government, transportation 
companies, chambers of commerce, etc., most of which may be had for the asking. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY. 
By Mary E. Hall. Bibliography by John G. Moulton. (Reprinted from 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, January, 1914.) Price 1cc. 


Inspirational and instructional. Clever practical hints and planus how every librarian may have a 
part in helping young people find the work they are best fitted for. 


INDEX TO KINDERGARTEN SONGS, Compiled by the St. Louis 
Public Library under the supervision of Arthur E. Bostwick. (Advance 


subscriptions received. Probably ready fall of 1914.) Price not to 


exceed $1.50. 

About 40 books have been indexed including kindergarten —. and American singing games, 
Rooks are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well-known; and subject when possible. 
Will be of unquestionable service to libraries ig.aiding kindergarten teachers and parents. 
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Unit wood book shelving 


Two sections 6’ 10” high 


Library Bureau wood shelving is built on the unit or 
sectional principle, making possible the purchase of shelving to 
take care of immediate needs and permitting the addition of 
more units as future needs may demand. 

It is particularly adapted to the book, open shelf, reading, 
reference and periodical rooms, and to form partitions in a room. 
The low shelving is designed especially for the children’s room. 

This shelving is furnished single faced for wall use or 
doubled faced for use out in the room. It is made in two 
hights 6’ 10° and 4 6’ and one width 36’ with adjustable 
shelves 8’, 10" and 12" deep. 


*‘Unit wood book shelving’ catalog free on request. 


Library Bureau 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L A. headquarters) 


**Everything for the library except the books 
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Get a Sample Baldwin Magazine Holder 


HIS is the most easily attached, 

most comfortable to hold, the 

simplest and best magazine holder 
ever made. 


Order a sample. If it is not 
better than any other binder—if it 
does not satisfy you—return it at 
our expense. 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
many libraries, VY. M. C. A. Read- 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet or 
order sample sent on approval. 


State magazines you want fitted, 
Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. ...4 quality of binding you prefer. 
No cumbersome bulge at back. 


| S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PI™TSBURGH, PA. 


So it has been proved is the value of the old-time method of library book 
purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books specially 
reinforced and bound for Public Library service. 


We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 percent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 

One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 
now give 


More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 


We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report ts the introduction of Chivers bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-9135 Atlantic Avenue 23 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TuE new printing bill for co-ordination, 
efficiency, and economy in printing and 
supplying public documents was explained 
very fully at the documents round table at 
the Washington conference by Mr. Carter, 
secretary of the printing committee, under 
whose auspices the bill was prepared, and 
Mr. Carter's paper will be reprinted in 
an early issue. It was generally conceded 
that the bill was the most comprehensive 
and best measure of the kind which has 
been brought before Congress. Its pro- 
visions are too elaborate even for a brief 
summary here, but if passed it would 
result in a system of printing and dis- 
tribution which would save the govern- 
ment vast sums of money and give better 
service to the public through libraries and 
otherwise. It is unlikely to be pressed 
at the present session of Congress, but 
it is to be hoped that at the next session 
it may come up for action and at that time 
may have the full and active support of 
hbrarians. 

One of the most important subjects at 
the meeting of the Trustees Section in 
Washington, which was the best meeting 
the section has held, was the relation of 
libraries’ to civil service examinations and 
methods. Mr. Jennings, who has had hard 
experience in Seattle, reported as the gen- 
eral feeling of libraries that they were 
hindered rather than helped by civil ser- 
vice examinations conducted by state or 
municipal boards. This almost goes with- 
out saying, and yet this is no reason why 
libraries should be freed from coordina- 
tion with the official boards, which in turn 
should take the sensible course of per- 
mitting the library, under proper safe- 
guards, to make its own examinations and 
rules, subject to official approval. With- 
out this precaution there will be an inevi- 
table tendency to return to the old methods 
of patronage and “push’—the horrors of 


which are little known to the present gen 
eration. It is unfortunate that the laws 
in several states and cities require pret- 
erence for local candidates. Local can- 
didates will be preferred, naturally 
enough, when they are on equal terms 
with candidates from outside; but nothing 
should stand in the way of accepting the 
best service from whatever source it is 
procurable. This is especially necessary 
in the higher posts if the library profes- 
sion is to remain a profession. There 
should, therefore, always be protests 
against the inclusion of a provision for 
local preference in any law, beyond a pro- 
viso that in case of equal rank, the local 
candidate shall be preferred—which latter 
is most sensible and safe. 

Ar the initial session of the League of 
Library Commissions at Washington, Presi- 


dent Bingham, of Lowa, contrasted the real 


work of these commissions with the notion 
held by some legislators that they consisted 
as a rule of an over-paid woman executive 
and several male members who were paid 
only junketing expenses. This last con- 
ception could scarcely be more wrong than 
it is. The state library commissions have 
been one of the most serviceable agencies 
in library progress, and they have enlisted 
the service, absolutely gratuitous as a 
rule, of some of the best and busiest men 
of the comraunity. Wisconsin has, of course, 
been notable in this respect, but in Massa- 
chusetts, lowa, and other states the record 
is equally clear and the results not less sat- 
isfactory. The commissions are the chief 
means of co-ordinating work within the 
state, and they should also be the means 
of co-ordinating the efforts of the several 
federal authorities in library work. In the 
current endeavor to abolish unnecessary 
boards, in the inte. est of economy and effi- 
ciency, it is to be hoped that the library 
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commissions which are doing their own 
work in their own field in the best way 
should be spared their separate executions. 


Careful attention was given at Wash- 
ington to the question of the postage on 
books, but the scheme for a_ separate 
“library post,” as distinguished from the 
parcel post, did not command general 
support. The fact is that the parcel post 
with some modifications, especially the re- 
duction of the cost for the initial pound, 
is of the greatest service to local libraries, 
and there is danger that pressure for a 
“flat rate” which would be equally ad- 
vantageous throughout the country, would 
militate against the present low rate 
within the first zone with its radius of 
150 miles, which is much to the advantage 
of the local library in developing service 
to the neighboring rural community. For 
this reason, after consultation by the A. 
L. A. authorities with the post office au- 
thorities, the Council confined itself to spe- 
cific recommendations rather than to any 
sweeping plan. It is understood that no 
changes will be made in any direction at 
the present session of Congress or by the 
department until the results of the present 
fiscal year are determined and it is known 
how large or how small the surplus will 
be. There is every disposition on the part 
of the postal authorities to treat the li- 
brary interests not only fairly but liber- 
ally and to lend a willing ear to any rec- 
ommendations from the American Library 
Association which are within the possibili- 
ties. It would seem that local libraries 
have not yet developed to the full the 
advantage of parcel post rates, which on 
rural free delivery routes permit the col- 
lection as well as the sending out of book 
parcels. The present methods should be 
utilized to the utmost, and after this, 
further postal progress will doubtless 
be had. 


The emphasis of the conference was on li- 
brary extension, and especially in two direc- 
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tions, among the immigrant population and 
throughout rural communities. What Mr. 
Carr said on the one topic and Commis- 
sioner Claxton on the other found a special 
response in the meetings of the Children’s 
Librarians Section, always one of the most 
popular features of the meetings. Mr. 
Carr’s address excellently complemented 
what Mary Antin said at the Kaaterskill 
meeting, and librarians know well that their 
most promising clientele is among the ris- 
ing generation, whose fathers and mothers 
have come from across sea, even though 
far from kin to those who still call them- 
selves Anglo-Saxons. Commissioner Clax- 
ton pledged the Bureau of Education in no 
uncertain terms to the treatment of the 
library as on a par with the school as a 
means of education throughout the country, 
and especially he advocated the develop- 
ment of what is known to librarians as 
the Hagerstown idea, of making a library 
at a county seat pervasive in its influence 
throughout the county. This is now made 
much more possible by the parcel post 
inclusion of books. California has adopted 
this system through half the counties in the 
state, but though Commissioner Claxton’s 
idea is not as novel as he thought it, his 
vigorous emphasis gave it new importance. 
He has always a telling way of putting sta- 
tistics in a new light, and pointed out that 
of the 109,000 waking hours of life up to 
the age of twenty-one, only 9,000 could be 
applied, and only 5,000 on the average for 
the city and 4,o00 for the rural child are 
actually applied to schooling. He _ illus- 
trated luminously how advantageous was 
the field of the library in respect to child 
development. He emphasized equally the 
fact that older people, especially of the im- 
migrant class, could be reached by the libra- 
ries as they could not be reached by the 
schools, and late as was the hour at which 
the Tuesday evening meeting terminated, 
his telling address evoked applause, which 
showed how thoroughly and heartily his 
auditors appreciated his pledges of support 
and co-operation. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BOSTON 
ATHENAEUM, 13861-13866 


By Frercuer, Librarian Emeritus of Amherst College 


THE reconstruction, now going on, of the 
Boston Atheneum, recalls very vividly 
some of my early experiences in its hal- 
lowed precincts, and thus reinforces Mr. 
Bowker’s request that I write out, for the 
LipRARY JOURNAL, some of my recollec- 
tions of early days in library work. In 
attempting to do so | must file a caveat, for 
I have not a retentive memory and have 
never kept a diary, hence my reminiscences 
will be rambling and will not be reliable 
sources of library history. 

The Atheneum building was occupied, 
in an unfinished condition, in 1849.  Addi- 
tional funds having been raised, the build- 
ing was completed in 1851. It must have 
been in that year that I was taken by my 
father to see the famous “Sumner stair- 
case” while the stairs were being put in. 
The building, with this special feature, was 
a wonder in the Boston of that day, and the 
seven-year-old boy, holding his father’s 
hand, shared, to some extent, in the latter’s 
admiration. Forty years later I also shared 
“the never-ending sorrow of the Propri- 
etors” (to quote Mr. Bolton) when it was 
found necessary to devote to an iron stack 
the space—nearly one-fourth of the whole 
building—occupied by this beautiful stair- 
case. During my five years’ service in the 
Atheneum it was my daily uplift in more 
senses than one, and I could well under- 
stand how Charles Sumner, for whom the 
staircase was named (as a member of the 
building committee he introduced this fea- 
ture), could say of the Vatican stairs by 
Bernini, on which these were modeled, 
“They were stairs of such exquisite propor- 
tions that you seemed to be borne aloft on 
wings.” 

Twice during the ‘fifties did I revisit the 
building; once with my father again to see 
the Nineveh tablets, which on their arrival 
in Boston were set up in the vestibule of 
the Atheneum for a short time. Again 
my juvenile interest was stimulated by the 
keen satisfaction of my father in looking 


upon these cuneiform records. A few years 
earlier he had lectured on “Ancient meth 
ods of writing” before the Mechanics’ 
stitute of Burlington, Vt., where he was at 
that time “Printer to the University of 
Vermont,” but had lacked the materia! later 
provided by the discoveries of Layard and 
Rawlinson. 

My other early visit to the building was 
less pleasing to me, and furnished evidence 
that the “modern library spirit” had not yet 
permeated the institution. Living in the 
suburbs (at Winchester), it was, to my 
older brother and myselt, the favorite way 
of spending a holiday to go into Boston, 
often walking one way to save the fare 
and to stroll about town to see the sights. 
Wandering in this way one day we passed 
the Atheneum, and my brother “dared” me 
to go in. Not to be stumped, I opened the 
door and stepped timidly into the vestibule. 
Presently appeared a man who seemed to 
belong to the place, of whom I asked if 
boys would be allowed to come in to see 
the building. His frigid reply, “Not a step 
inside the door!” sent me packing and, | 
am sure, helped make me a lifelong advo- 
cate of a hospitable atmosphere in libraries, 
especiaily for the small boy! It was not 
many years before [ found that this Cer- 
berus of mine assumed in this case a “little 
brief authority” which was not really his. 

In 1860 this same brother of mine en- 
tered the Athenzum service as apprentice 
through the intervention of our pastor, who 
was a friend of Mr. Poole’s, and in the fall 
of 1861 I was received in his place when 
he went into the army in the Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts regiment. My preparation 
for library work had been desultory but 
not wholly inadequate. My formal educa- 
tion was interfered with by ill-health, 
so that I had not quite finished a high 
school course and despaired of continuing 
study. But at this time I had picked up 
physically by outdoor work, and gained 
steadily after beginning in the library 
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had got some knowledge of books and of 
rather primitive library methods by serv- 
ing as assistant and then as librarian for 
two years of the Winchester town library, 
which by that time had grown to about 
2000 volumes. But a much wider range of 
literature had been opened to me through 
my habit, on those strolls about Boston 
streets to which | have already referred, of 
browsing in the second-hand bookstores on 
Cornhill. Burnham's especially was my de- 
light, with its four stories crammed with 
books of “all sorts and conditions,” except 
that there was no great display of choice 
and expensive works. “T.O.H. P.” earned 
my heartfelt gratitude by allowing the re- 
peated and prolonged incursions of such 
an insignificant non-purchaser. 

As I was to be at once put in charge of 
the delivery desk, it was important for me 
to become familiar with the location of the 
books, and Mr. Poole told me to devote two 
days to that object, inspecting the shelves in 
due order. The library then had about 75,000 
volumes. It was notably strong in the fine 
arts and in literature, including history, 
biography and travels. At that time science, 
as in other libraries, had only a small place, 
and the same was true of the social and 
political sciences. This was my first con- 
tact with library classification, and I was 
struck with admiration at the orderliness 
and simplicity of it all. What had seemed 
like a wilderness of books resolved itself 
into a system readily grasped and held in 
mind, and I felt very soon that I could find 
almost any book by its class and subdivi- 
sion. The classification was what would 
now be regarded as crude, but it served its 
purpose very well. The books were arranged 
on the “fixed location” plan, each volume 
being assigned to a certain shelf and bear- 
ing the number of that shelf. The shelv- 
ing was arranged on the principle set forth 
in Dr. N. B. Shurtleff’s “Decimal system 
for libraries.” There were, or were sup- 
posed to be, ten tiers of shelves in each 
alcove and ten shelves in each tier. The 
alcoves, of which there were, fortunately, 
just twenty-six, were designated by the 
letters of the alphabet. The shelves were 
all movable, being supported at each end 
by slats engaging in ratchetted uprights, 
the notches an inch apart. Dr. Shurtleff 
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advocated fixed shelves at graded distances 
apart, so arranged that the horizontal lines 
of shelving would be continuous from tier 
to tier and from alcove to alcove around 
the room in order that the library might 
present a pleasing appearance. The shelves 
in the Atheneum were set for the most 
part on that principle, but their movability 
was often taken advantage of in the inter- 
est of better classification. I suppose Dr. 
Shurtleff’s ideas were carried out in the 
Public Library's building on Boylston street, 
1858, as his influence was paramount there, 
all details of management being put in his 
hands by the board of trustees, of which 
he was from the first a member. His book, 
a handsome quarto volume published in 
i858, is very interesting reading now, as 
showing how far “librariology” has trav- 
eled in a half-century. Certain it is that 
classification was sufficiently interfered 
with by the “fixed location” in the Athe- 
neum. If the Public Library had also 
immovable shelves, the classifier’s lot must 
have been a hard one! 

If my recollection is not at fault, the 
books had no individual numbers. A book 
was in its right place if it was on the shelf 
to which it was assigned, one advantage 
being that a neat appearance could be given 
to the shelves by placing the books on each 
one so that from left to right they ran 
from larger to smaller. Books drawn were 
charged by title in a large ledger. 

There was a card (or slip) catalog of an 
archaic type. Under the counter on its 
back side was a long shelf of ostensible 
volumes, about the size of those of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which were, how- 
ever, only wooden boxes made in close 
imitation of books, with rounded backs duly 
lettered. You had only to pull out the 
appropriate “volume,” lay it flat on its back 
on the counter, release a spring catch and 
throw open the cover, and presto! you had 
a tray of slips in alphabetical order. I 
regret that my recollection of the interior 
of this catalog is but vague. My impres- 
sion is that it dated back to the early years 
of the library and covered the entire col- 
lection, but with a great lack of uniformity 
and precision of entry. After I had been 
two or three yeors in the library, Mr. Poole 
had these slips put into a case of drawers, 
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and did a good deal to improve this cata- 
log. 

At the same time there was the manu- 
script, in the form of slips pasted at the 
ends into large volumes, after the British 
Museum fashion, for the proposed printed 
catalog. This manuscript was, in 1861, sup- 
posed to be about ready for the press, but 
was undergoing final revision. Mr. Charles 
Russell Lowell, brother of James Russell, 
was conducting the work, assisted by two 
young women, one of them Miss Mary A, 
Bean, afterwards the well-known librarian 
of Brookline, Mass. When Mr. Poole be- 
came librarian of the Athenzum in 1856, 
he at once set to work to get out a printed 
catalog, and in the sketch of the library 
which he contributed to Guild’s “Libra- 
rian’s manual” in 1838 he said: “A cata- 
logue of the library, similar in plan to that 
of the Mercantile Library of Boston, 
is in preparation, and will be published 
during the coming year.” Mr. Poole had 
himself made and published the Mercantile 
Library catalog during his three years there, 
and it became a model very widely fol- 
lowed for many years. There is no more 
interesting and instructive chapter in Amer- 
ican library history than that of this Boston 
Atheneum catalog; of how it was held back 
for improvement, passed out of Mr. Poole’s 
control, was subjected to higher and ever 
higher standards of thoroughness and ex- 
cellence, and finally appeared, under the 
admirable editorship of Mr. Charles A. 
Cutter, who had succeeded Mr. Poole, in 
1872-82, in five large volumes, a genuine 
marvel of fulness, accuracy, and _ biblio- 
graphical scholarship. The story is pretty 
fully told in the note appended to the last 
volume of the catalog; but with all its finan- 
cial implications, it never has been and 
probably will not be. The expense, beyond 
what it would have cost to make and keep 
up a first-rate card catalog, was, from first 
to last, enormous, nor can it reasonably be 
justified on any pretense of a commensurate 
advantage to the library or its users. It is 
a monumental achievement in bibliography, 
and has been, as it always will be, of great 
use to other libraries and to individuals out- 
side, but for the Atheneum itself it was 
decidedly a losing venture. 

It is worthy of mention here that Mr. 
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Poole, becoming, in 1869, librarian of t 
Cincinnati Public Library, brought out in 
1871 a printed catalog of that library in a 
large octavo volume of 644 pages, covering 
30,000 volumes, as against the Athenwum’'s 
70,000 in 1858 And this was a good 
enough, serviceable catalog until the growth 
of the library called for a new edition in 
1881, and had not cost so much as to make 
a new edition hopeless. 

It is stated in the history of the Athe 
neum catalog appended to the last volume 
that in its early days it suffered from the 
unintelligent work of certain inexperienced 
young men who were allowed to try their 
*prentice hands on it, and who naturally 
rushed in where angels fear to tread, pro- 
ducing results which vexed Mr. Lowell's 
righteous soul when he had them to lick 
into shape. It might very naturally be in- 
ferred that I was one of those young men; 
especially so (as I flatter myself), when 
Mr. Cutter remarks that one of them later 
attained some eminence as a librarian. But 
even with that flattering unction I must in 
all truth plead not guilty. Neither I nor 
my brother, who, as | have said, was my 
immediate predecessor, was honored with a 
chance at catalog-making. In our day Mr. 
Lowell was already at work, and the name- 
less young men had passed into history. | 
write this word of self-vindication with the 
greater eagerness from having perceived 
that these same young men are again pil- 
loried in Mr. Bolton's beautiful volume, 
“The Athenzum centenary.” 

As I look back it seems to me that the 
Atheneum (and I should say the same of 
the Public Library, where Prof. Jewett had 
been in charge for three years) was pretty 
well administered in 1861, with the begin- 
nings of the A. L. A. and of the Library 
JOURNAL fifteen years ahead. The assist- 
ant librarian was Mr. Wm. J. Adams, a 
most estimable man who had been a school 
principal in Boston until the failure of his 
health in certain respects made the library 
work better adapted to him. He wrote a 
beautiful hand, and the accession book, 
which he kept, was a marvel of neatness 
and accuracy. He shared with Mr. Poole 
the ordering and purchase of books. There 
was an intelligent janitor, who handled the 
books coming in and turned them over to 
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me at the delivery desk, it being my duty 
to collate each volume, cut the leaves if 
needed, and otherwise prepare them for 
cataloging. We used an embossing stamp 
for the title pages. I could do this work 
in the intervals between customers, as most 
of our patrons went to the shelves and got 
their own books, taking little of my time. 
[ think Mr. Poole bore in mind the Scrip- 
ture injunction, “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn,” for, though 
his desk overlooked mine, I felt quite at 
liberty to take toll from the grist which 
passed through my mill, and was able to 
snatch a good deal of desultory reading. 
More than once it happened that some 
reader returning a book would ask if I had 
read it, and when I said no, would speak 
of some special passage as_ particularly 
good, to which I would have to reply: “Oh, 
yes; I saw that when I collated the book.” 
It will be seen that I was in an enviable 
position in those days, when I mention that 
nothing was more likely to interrupt my 
toll-taking than a spirited talk between Julia 
Ward Howe and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
or other equally interesting people, meeting 
casually before the desk. But my purpose 
is to make this paper rather strictly librario- 
logical (consult Dana), hoping at another 
time to indulge in some reminiscences of 
the people who frequented the Atheneum 
at that time. 

There were simple shelf-lists by which 
the shelves were read annually, the library 
being closed for that purpose and for clean- 
ing three or four weeks in August. Most 
of the details of these processes have es- 
caped my memory, but I know that we 
dusted the books by striking two together 
smartly, one in each hand, not being wor- 
ried by the fact that much of the dust found 
its way back. I remember that I was one 
day making awkward work of slapping to- 
gether some large quartos when Mr. Poole 
came along and undertook to give me a 
demonstration. He brought two volumes 
together with a good whack, but as they did 
not meet quite fairly they caromed on each 
other and slid far across the floor in either 
direction. I was speedily left to my own 
devices! 

I was brought into touch with an earlier 
era by the occasional visits of Mr. Poole’s 
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predecessor, Mr. Charles Folsom, whose 
venerable and benign appearance I distinctly 
recall. His sensibilities were doubtless 
shocked as he found two or more women 
employed in the library, and an increasing 
number resorting to it as readers; for, as is 
set forth in the Athenzeum centenary vol- 
ume, he had been a strong opponent of the 
feminization of libraries. When, during 
his administration, it was proposed to admit 
women to the staff and as readers, he ad- 
dressed to the trustees a protest in which 
he objected on the ground that the struc- 
ture of the building, with its narrow gal- 
leries and steep staircases, should “cause 
a decent female to shrink,” also averring 
that no “modest young woman should have 
anything to do with the corrupter portions 
of the polite literature,” and that the pro- 
posed innovation “would occasion frequent 
embarrassment to modest men.” 

But Mr. Folsom was, for his day, an able 
and efficient librarian, being highly compli- 
mented as such in Prof. Jewett’s “Notices 
of public libraries,” 1850. 

My service in the Atheneum continued 
from 1861 to 1866, barring three months in 
the summer of 1864, when I became a mem- 
ber of the Sixth regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers, on its re-enlistment for one 
hundred days. After that time spent in 
guard duty about Washington to relieve 
seasoned troops that they might take the 
field, I returned to the library with great 
zest, my place having been kept for me. 
These five years were for me both an 
apprenticeship and a liberal education. Dr. 
Poole was everything that was kindly and 
stimulating, and | had no other ambition 
than to become, like him, energetic and re- 
sourceful, able to mark out my own path 
guided by the light of common sense. In 
this sentence I have perhaps given a hint 
of Mr. Poole’s way of dealing with his sub- 
ordinates, which was to set them at a task 
with a fair amount of instruction, and then 
leave them to show what was in them. He 
won the loyal affection of us all by showing 
a personal interest in us, and by trusting 
us to do our best without close supervision. 
A high sense of honor was a leading fea- 
ture of his character, as is shown by his 
literary criticism, with its scorn of all in- 
sincerity and lack of candor. In this con- 
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nection I am drawn to introduce an anec- 
dote quite outside all librariological inter- 
est. Mr. Poole lived at Melrose, a few 
miles out of Boston, and on the train going 
out one evening he fell in with Wendell 
Phillips, who was to lecture in Melrose 
that night. He welcomed the opportunity 
to set the lecturer right as to a story de- 
rogatory to Lincoln, which he had been tell- 
ing in this lecture. He gave Mr. Phillips 
positive evidence, derived from Mr. Gooch, 
the local member of Congress, that there 
was no truth in the story; he was therefore 
quite taken aback when he heard it re- 
peated in the evening with no hint of its 
discrediting. When Mr. Poole told of this 
the next morning it was characteristic of 
him that the thing uppermost in his mind 
was wonder that a man could do such 
a thing. It was largely by such glimpses 
as this of his moral instincts that he in- 
fluenced us toward integrity and_ high- 
mindedness. 

Of course such a man was an ardent 
patriot. At the outbreak of the war he 
joined a rifle club, and attained high rank 
as a sharpshooter, holding himself ready 
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to enter the army if the call came which 
such as he, with a young and growing 
family, should heed. His heart was with 
the army all the time, and he was a loyal 
supporter of Lincoln, when many were 
more than doubters. 

In Mr. Lowell | had a guide to the mys 
teries of cataloging, and one who took a 
kindly personal interest in helping me to a 
knowledge of the bibliographical apparatus, 
and an understanding of the catalog rules 
and precedents which were then being accu- 
mulated as the work on the new catalog 
proceeded. These rules precedents 
formed the basis of Cutter’s Rules for a 
dictionary catalog, but in my day had not 
had the benefit of Mr. Cutter’s marvelous 
gifts in codification and elucidation. 

The educational value of these years was 
partly in the intimate contact with a large 
library of the best books, but perhaps more 
in being associated with the people who 
constituted the clientéle of the Atheneum, 
including so many who made the mid-nine- 
teenth century illustrious in American lit- 
erature. It was indeed a rare cultural 
opportunity. 


LEIPZIG EXHIBITION 


Tueopore W. Kocn, Librarian, University of Michigan. 


Leipzic originally owed its prominence to 
the fairs which made it commercially one of 
the most important places in Europe. As 
the oldest and most prominent book-trade 
city, it was selected as the site for the first 
International Exposition of the Book Indus- 
try and Graphic Arts. The unity and 
esprit with which all those interested in the 
book trade worked together proved the wis- 
dom of having selected Leipzig as the place 
for holding such an exposition. The un- 
expectedly large participation on the part of 
foreign governments substantiated this 
opinion in favor of Leipzig. Without the 
co-operation of men of science, the help of 
the German and foreign governments, and 
the city of Leipzig, the Exposition could not 
have been brought about. 

To make it both pleasing to the eye, as 
well as instructive and inspiring, were the 
first requisites. Alongside the group of in- 
dustrial exhibits are historical and technical 
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groups in which the development of special 
branches and the technical development of 
each process can be studied by means of 
models and machines in operation. 

The Exposition is naturally cultural in 
nature. The promoters aim to have it give 
a clear picture of the international culture 
based on the art of writing and printing, a 
view of the book trade as a carrier and pur- 
veyor of the cultural ideas of mankind. The 
Exposition tries to show that writing and 
printing not only preserve, carry into the 
world, and distribute these ideas, but that 
they are closely connected with science, art 
and literature, with the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the whole human race. 

What does the average man know about 
how a book is made and put on the market ? 
What does the layman know of the eco- 
nomic importance of the book trade and its 
geographical and commercial connections? 
What does the man on the street know 


A. L. A. exhibit at Leipzig will be found on p. 59 
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about printing or prints? How many can 
tell a lithograph from a zinc cut, or dis- 
tinguish a copper-plate from a wood en- 
graving? To give information on subjects 
of this kind, to portray some of the perti- 
nent facts graphically, and to inform the 
public as to the history and present status 
of the book industry are the objects of the 
International Exposition of the Book In- 
dustry and Graphic Arts. There is much 
for the general visitor as well as for the 
specialist, be his line paper, printing, book- 
binding, publishing, the selling of books, 
some phase of the graphic arts, or libra- 
rianship. The Exposition is officially divided 
into the following groups: 

1. Free graphic art. 

2. Applied graphic art and the book arts. 

3. Instruction (organization of educa- 
tional institutes and schools for the book 
industry, photography and the graphic 
arts). 

Paper manufacture. 

. Stationery and writing materials. 

. Manufacture of colors. 

. Photography. 

. The technique of reproduction. 

. Letter-cutting, type-casting and allied 
industries, stereotyping and electrotyping. 

10. Printing processes. 

11. Bookbinding. 

12. Publishing, 
book trade. 

13. Newspaper and intelligence depart- 
ment, methods of advertising and canvass- 
ing. 

14. Libraries, bibliography, bibliophilism 
and book collecting. 

15. Machinery, apparatus, materials and 
implements for the entire printing industry. 

16. Measures for the protection and 
benefit of artisans in these industries. 

The above-mentioned groups are further 
subdivided into some 63 classes. Each 
group is arranged along historical and edu- 
cational lines, so that the layman or casual 
visitor is given both instruction and inspi- 
ration. The development and present status 
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retail and commission 


of each branch of the book industry are 
here so presented and the technical process 
is brought out in such a manner that they 
can be generally understood. An ethno- 
graphical section is devoted to the produc- 
tions of primitive peoples. 


Workshops in 
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action, models and apparatus for demon- 
stration as well as cinematographic ma- 
chines awaken the interest of specialists as 
well as of the public in general. The whole 
Exposition was planned not as a dead col- 
lection of objects but as a living organism, 
and information is conveyed through innu- 
merable channels. The wtile is mixed with 
the dulce on every hand. Even the un- 
avoidable side-shows are brought under the 
influence of the “black art.” The program 
of the moving-picture theatre on the 
grounds has interspersed with the ordinary 
scenes such instructive numbers as “How 
a newspaper is published,” “The publication 
of a book in England,” “The progress of a 
book from publisher to purchaser,” “The 
binding of a book,” “The making of a 
half-tone,” and “Color work.” The amount 
of time and thought that must have en- 
tered into the preparation of the Exposi- 
tion as a whole can be conjectured by 
studying such special exhibits carefully and 
multiplying the work indefinitely. 

The Exposition is popularly referred to 
as the “Bugra,” a word made up of the 
first letters of “Buch” and “Graphik,” the 
two subjects of prime interest in the Expo- 
sition. The best way to see the Exposition 
is to get a general idea of the layout of the 
grounds, to take a general tour of inspec- 
tion at the outset. The ground which it 
occupies is a plot of 400,000 square 
metres (nearly 100 acres) a part of the site 
of the Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19, 1813). 
in memory of which there was recently 
dedicated the huge Battle Memorial which 
one sees from the Exposition grounds. The 
Street of October 18th, leading to the 
Memorial, traverses these grounds, and at 
right angles run the Street of Indus- 
tries and the Street of Nations. The 
interest taken in the Exposition by foreign 
nations is shown in the appropriations made 
by various governments for their national 
representation. France voted a half mil- 
lion francs for the erection of its own 
building, Italy 200,000 lire, Austria 200,000 
kroner, Russia the equivalent of about 
$65,000, and Switzerland $10,000. 

Much thought has been spent upon the 
laying out of the grounds. The Street of 
October 18th is a splendid piece of land- 
scape work, with avenues of spruce and 
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bay trees, sunken gardens and fountains, 
and pansy beds containing myriads of 
blooms faultlessly matched. Hedges seem 
to be made overnight, and one is amazed 
at the size of the trees that are planted in 
the ground and thrive afterwards. 

As one enters the grounds by the most 
used gate, he finds himself in the Street of 
Nations. The international character of 
the Exposition becomes at once apparent. 
The first building on the right is that of 
Russia, with its unmistakable Muscovite 
architecture. Opposite is the solid looking 
Austrian pavilion, with its row of yellow 
and black flag-poles and the striking but not 
altogether pleasant scheme of interior dec- 
oration, which most of us would think too 
garish as a background for rare books or 
specimens of modern graphic art. 

The British pavilion is one to which the 
American will turn as to an outpost of his 
own civilization. It is designed in the 
style of the Tudor period, the golden age 
of English literature, and many structural 


details have been accurately reproduced 
from existing Tudor buildings. While 


made largely of staff, there is a suggestion 
of solidity about the building that is quite 
British, and its interior is arranged in a 
manner that recalls the old college libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The British exhibit installed by the 
Board of Trade is a most creditable one. 
It is under the charge of a special Com- 
missioner, who is appointed by the Exhibi- 
tion Branch of the Board of Trade. This 
branch, which has been in existence for six 
years, had charge of British exhibitions at 
Brussels, Rome, Turin and Ghent. The 
British exhibit consists largely of printed 
books grouped by publishers, examples of 
printing, binding and illustrations, and a 
number of loan collections illustrating vari- 
ous branches of English literature and book 
production. The majority of the big pub- 
lishing houses of Great Britain have con- 
tributed collections of their publications. 
The American visitor is pleased to note the 
exhibition of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The loan exhibits are chiefly of an his- 
torical character, the most important of 
which is a collection of Shakespeariana. 
This collection illustrates the history of 
the printed editions of Shakespeare's works 
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from their first appearance during the life 
time of the poet down to the present day 
the period covered being about three hun- 
dred and twenty-five There are 
reproductions of the early quartos, the first 
four folios, and, of course, the chief critical 


years. 


editions from that of Nicholas Rowe pub 
lished in 1709, to those of our own time 
While there has been no attempt to show 
the variety of languages into which the 
works have been translated, there are in- 
cluded a number of plays translated into 
various Asiatic tongues, like Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil and Urdu, all of 
which are loaned by the Indian office. As 
curiosities, there are included Braille edi- 
tions of King Henry V and of the Sonnets.* 
The photographs of documents and 0! 
scenes connected with the life of the Bard 
of Avon round out the collection and fur- 
nish an admirable setting for the books 
The provisional edition of the catalog, 
which sells for a shilling, gives promise ot 
a final edition worthy of a place on many 
library Among the preliminary 
pages are brief papers on the “History of 
British publishing,” by John Murray; 
“Printing,” by Emery Walker; “History of 
paper-making for printing and stationery,” 
by R. W. Sindall; and “Wood engraving 
and process engraving,” by Robert Steele. 
There are interesting notes on the exhibits 
of books of travel and discovery, maps, 
illustrated and juvenile books, specimens of 
types, book bindings and graphic arts. 

The French pavilion is a structure typi- 
fying the best Gallic traditions, and the 
exhibit it houses includes many interesting 
things sent on by the best publishers and 
by well known printing establishments. 
The Italian pavilion needs no label to de- 
clare its nationality. It is a reproduction 
of a Florentine palace, and its exterior is 
covered with frescoes and stenciled designs 
which attract the eye of the most casual 


shelves. 


saunterer. The ante-room is fitted up 
with furniture and book-cases accurately 
reproduced from an old Italian monas- 


books printed in 
achinery, 


In the Au 


*The collection of miscellaneous 
Braille, now produced commercially by 


attract the visitor’s sympathetic interest 


trian building can be seen specimens of the old Ce 
man method of printing for the blind There is a 
brief chapter on the general subject in the catalog o 
the section devoted to the “Child and the schoo 
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tery. Japan’s contribution to the Street of 
Nations is a miniature wood-engraving es- 
tablishment, where one can see artists from 
the Land of the Rising Sun carving and ink- 
ing the wood blocks and pulling the prints. 

In addition to the above independent pa- 
vilions, there is the Hall of Foreign Nations, 
where are installed the exhibits from Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Spain. It is to be regret- 
ted that even in this joint exhibition hall 
there is nothing from the United States. 
One is tempted to ask whether this non- 
participation is due to “the self-sufficiency 
of Americans” or to a lack of national 
interest in the subjects of the Exposition. 

The International Exhibit of Graphic 
Art, which takes up the major part of the 
“Halle der Kultur,” is arranged by coun- 
tries, and here one finds interesting sup- 
plements to the exhibits in the national 
pavilions. The inscription at the entrance 
to this section is striking: “Three thousand 
years of graphic art in the service of sci- 
ence.” Even a hasty survey must impress 
the visitor with the wealth of the collec- 
tion. There is something here for every 
lover of prints, no matter what be his favor- 
ite school, artist or medium. The libra- 
rian’s eye will, of course, detect and linger 
over Felix Schwormstadt’s picture of the 
dedication of the Konigliche Bibliothek, 
Berlin. 

The Hall of the Book Industry is the 
largest building on the grounds. It con- 
sists of two parallel wings, with a con- 
necting corridor. In the eastern wing are 
the publishers’ and booksellers’ exhibits, 
grouped around three open spaces devoted 
to Berlin, Leipzig and Stuttgart, the three 
chief publishing centers of Germany. Then 
comes the section devoted to libraries—first 
the German libraries and then the A. L. A. 
section. The space beyond is taken up with 
illustrated journals, so that on the other 
side of the A. L. A. party wall we have as 
neighbors Fliegende Blitter and Lustige 
Blétter, the latter with a moving cartoon 
show. If visitors approach the A. L. A. 
exhibit from this side of the hall they are 
sure to be in a good humor, though they 
may find us over-serious by contrast. 

The parallel wing contains exhibits re- 
lating to printing, book binding, photog- 
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raphy and color work. In the connecting 
pavilions are a series of lithographs, ar- 
ranged historically, and exhibits from the 
private libraries of Frau Schoelle and of 
Emperor William. Here, too, are the musi- 
cal exhibits, with halls in which free con- 
certs are given on the newest instruments 
of the automatic type. 

The exhibit of the Borsenverein should 
be of interest to many outside the ranks of 
booksellers. There are collections of books 
on the booksellers’ trade, specimens of early 
German book catalogs, and portraits of 
early printers of different nationalities, 
among whom Franklin is represented by an 
engraving after Houdin’s bust. The devel- 
opment of printing is portrayed graphi- 
cally by a selection of illuminated manu- 
scripts, incunabula and a great many speci- 
men leaves illustrating the development of 
the title-page and the art of illustration. 
Early Italian and German wood-cuts are 
shown in great profusion. There are some 
splendid old bindings and end papers. By 
way of curiosities, there are a few recent 
books showing passages blocked out by 
Russian censorship. 

In the “Haus der Frau” there is a special 
exhibit of woman’s work—as writer, libra- 
rian, bookbinder, bookseller, typist, jour- 
nalist, teacher, artist, photographer, and in 
other callings which stand in close relation 
to the underlying idea of the Exposition. 
In this building there is a small exhibit 
installed by a committee of which the 
chairman is Miss Martha Schwenke, the 
daughter of Dr. Paul Schwenke, of the 
Konigliche Bibliothek, Berlin. While 
women have only recently entered the 
ranks of librarianship in Germany, statis- 
tics show that they are now quite numer- 
ous, more than 500 being employed in 100 
German libraries. Women with academic 
training are only in a few cases going into 
library work. For the lower grades of the 
service, examinations are provided in Prus- 
sia, Alsace-Lorraine and Baden. The com- 
pletion of the gymnasium course is a first 
requisite for this career, and this is fol- 
lowed by three years of special training 
which embraces practical as well as theo- 
retical work. The passing of a state 
examination has not hitherto been required 
of all assistants, the attendance at the li- 
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brary school or practical training having 
frequently sufficed. It is expected that in 
the near future non-state libraries will only 
engage assistants who have received a 
special library diploma. There is an asso- 
ciation of women library assistants with 
headquarters in Berlin, W., Genthiner- 
strasse 13 

As the work of library assistants cannot 
very well be shown graphically to the 
public, the committee had to content itself 
with showing a picture or the library school 
in session, specimens of library handwrit- 
ing, catalogs of private libraries and of the 
musical library of a church, done by stu- 
dents, a bibliography of books relating to 
feminist literature of !911, and a map 
showing the German libraries in which 
women are engaged in both public and 
scientific library work. 

In the Austrian building a special room 
devoted to library science contains some 
seventy views of libraries, specimens of 
forms and catalogs and a remarkable col- 
lection of bookplates. The Imperial Li- 
brary of Vienna has sent a choice lot of 
books illustrating the history of printing in 
Austria (on which see the article by Dr. I. 
Himmelbaur in the Austrian catalog, p. 
121-137). 

A few minutes should be given to a visit 
to the “Wandervogel,” the artistic home of 
a society of nature lovers, who have re- 
produced an old German country house and 
fitted it up with interesting furniture, hand- 
woven fabrics and specimens of peasant 
ware of various kinds. There are, of 
course, books and other printed ware on 
exhibition and sale here as everywhere. The 
membership of this society includes a large 
number of young people of both sexes who, 
moved by the “Wanderlust,” take long 
tramps, sometimes of several days’ duration, 
and live the simple life. The colors of the 
house are what might be called in English 
slang “smashing,” but may be thought clash- 
ing when seen in close proximity to the 
grays and drabs of cement and stucco. One 
would like to see the house re-set after the 
Exposition has closed—on the edge of a 
forest or in surroundings sympathetic with 
the aims of the people who built it. 

The old paper mill brought from Hayns- 
burg and set up in the grounds is a novel 
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feature of the exhibit of the paper industry. 
Besides operating the mill, the administra- 
tion has reproduced old workshops where 
typecasting, printing and bookbinding are 
done along primitive lines by workmen 
dressed in the style of the fifteenth century. 

The librarian with seeing eyes will find 
throughout the [Exposition many a sugges- 
tion tor the better display of the books in 
his own library, possibly for the more artistic 
arrangement of some of his reading rooms. 
There are new ideas here in the line of 
exhibit cases for both books and pictures. 
The Germans have mastered the exhibition 
business and are always on the lookout for 
something new and practical. The various 
uses made of lantern slides, arranged in a 
wall screen or in a sloping frame and illumi- 
nated by an electric lamp, are surprising and 
effective. A small bit of stained glass, a 
mere panel here or there, a copy of an old 
design in rich colors, set into a larger win- 
dow, give a certain richness without seri- 
ously affecting the lighting of the room. 

While the exhibition halls close at 7 p.m., 
the grounds remain open throughout the 
evening, when special entertainment is pro- 
vided for Leipzigers and other visitors, who 
turn out in crowds to hear the concerts and 
to enjoy the Quartier Latin, the separate 
“Student Ausstellung” and other attractions 
located outside the regular grounds. Every 
one is in gala mood, and under the influence 
of music and electric lights the entire place 
develops a new beauty. In a parklike set- 
ting of trees, winding paths and gardens 
filled with shrubs and gay flowers are res- 
taurants, cafes and conditorei with varied 
forms of amusement. Several evenings a 
week a display of fireworks elicits the admi- 
ration and applause of the crowd. 

During the day the Ausstellung is an ex- 
position of the German spirit of work, giving 
an idea of the tremendous capabilities of 
these people when in serious mood. The 
night scene is an exposition of the German 
spirit of play, forming a nice balance to the 
scheme as a whole. Indeed, the Exposition 
of the Book Industry and Graphic Arts 
would be incomplete without it. 

A great book that comes from a great 
thinker is a ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth and with beauty too.—THEropor 
PARKER, 
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CONFLICTS OF JURISDICTION IN 
LIBRARY SYSTEMS* 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 


At bottom, a departmental system in a 
large institution is simply an outcome of 
the fact that its head requires aid in ad- 
ministration. At first, perhaps, he can 
actually do everything with his own hands; 
next, he requires helpers, but he can over- 
see them all; finally, he must have over- 
seers, who are the only ones with whom he 
deals directly and for whom he naturally 
classifies the -work and divides it among 
them accordingly. This is not merely a 
symbolical or fanciful account of such a 
development. There are plenty of heads of 
institutions, educational, commercial and 
industrial, who have personally seen every 
stage of it—who are now administering a 
complicated system of departments where 
they once did everything themselves. In 
particular, there are now librarians, at the 
head of great libraries, who began library 
work by performing, or at least overseeing 
directly, the elementary acts of which li- 
brary operation may be taken to consist, 
and who have watched such a simple sys- 
tem of superintendence develop year by 
year into something complex. 

Such a development, as I have said, is 
naturally based on some kind of classifica- 
tion. If one could sit down and, foreseeing 
the growth of his institution for years to 
come, settle upon the way in which that 
growth should be cared for, his classifica- 
tion might possibly be more logical and 
workable than most classifications now are. 
The best of them are wofully imperfect, as 
no one knows better than we librarians. 
And when division into classes proceeds 
pari passu with growth, we are necessarily 
bothered with that troublesome thing— 
cross-classification. As our institution 
grows, one direction of growth and a cor- 
responding set of conditions and needs 
comes into the foreground after § an- 
other, and our basis of classification is apt 
to change accordingly. 


* Read before the round table of branch librarians 
at the Washington conference, May 28, 1014 


In the library, for instance, territoria! 
expansion has frequently claimed the right 
of way. It has been evident that wide re- 
gions within the municipality were not 
reached by the library’s activities; hence 
the establishment of branches—practically 
classification on a regional or territorial 
basis. Next, perhaps, some other need is 
pushed forward—say, the necessity for spe- 
cial care given to the children of the com- 
munity. Here is a non-territorial basis for 
classification, founded only upon the age 
of the library's users. These are not classes 
and sub-classes, but are entirely different 
primary systems of classification, whose 
dividing lines cross and do not run parallel. 
A man who should sit down and try to 
evolve, at first hand, some sort of classifi- 
cation of library work, might adopt one or 
the other, but not both. In one case he 
might divide his city into districts, with 
district superintendents and local librarians 
under each; in the other, he might divide 
his users by ages and tastes and have a 
superintendent for each. In neither case 
would there be cross-classification, with its 
overlapping classes and consequent inter- 
ferences of jurisdiction. 

Sut this is not the way that things work 
out. The librarian finds it necessary to have 
his geographical subdivisions and also those 
based on age, and he adopts others also as 
they appear desirable, without much regard 
for the logic of classification. If he does 
take it into account, he feels that the 
troubles resulting from conflicts of juris- 
diction will be more easily dealt with than 
those consequent upon a refusal to respond 
to the present demands of the work. Also 
—and this is an important factor—conflicts 
of jurisdiction, no matter how inevitable, 
are in the future, and the present demands 
of the work look vastly larger and press 
with insistence. Is there any wonder 
that he does what lies immediately 
before him and lets the future take care 
of itself? 
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Unfortunately, the future always does 
take care of itself very well indeed, and 
presents itself to demand a reckoning at the 
appointed time. The library, for instance, 
that has its branches for different regions 
and its children’s room in each gets along 
well enough so long as its cross-classifica- 
tion of work exists only on paper. But the 
time comes when departmental organiza- 
tion must begin, and this must be based on 
the classification. There may be a super- 
intendent of branches and a superintendent 
of children’s work, or the branch librarians 
may report to the librarian directly, or 
there may be other dispositions with other 
duties and names. In any case, a chil- 
dren’s room at a branch library necessarily 
finds itself in two departments, under two 
jurisdictions and under two heads. If the 
branch librarian and the children’s superin- 
tendent are both yielding in disposition, the 
librarian may never have the conflict of 
jurisdiction brought to his attention. If 
either is yielding while the other is master- 
ful, there will also be no trouble. In one 
case the branch librarian will run the adult 
end of her branch and leave the other to 
the children’s department; in the other 
there will be one branch, at least, where the 
children’s supervisor has little to say—a 
condition of things that may be tolerated, 
but is surely undesirable. But suppose that 
both heads are conscientious, assertive and 
anxious to push the work, fond of organiz- 
ing administrative details and impatient of 
interference. Here we have the possibilities 
of trouble at once. 

The first rumblings of the storm come 
usually in the form of complaints of inter- 
ference, on the one side or the other. 
Then we have a demand from both sides 
for a definition of their respective rights 
and responsibilities. The librarian is 
asked, for instance, in just what respects 
the children’s librarian shall take her or- 
ders from the branch librarian and in 
what from the supervisor. This is a good 
deal like petitioning the legislature to pass 
a law specifying exactly when a _ child 
shall obey his father and when the mayor 
of the city. The librarian who enters on 
this plausible path will sooner or later be 
lost in the jungle. He has only himself 
to thank. Either he or his predecessor 
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started the game and he must play it out 
to the end. We librarians are all respon- 
sible for each other's faults. Let us see 
how he may play it. 

In the first place, his is the power. 
What is done in any department ts done 
by his orders or by the orders of some 
one endowed by him with authority to 
give orders. He has given two persons 
authority over the same field at one point, 
and it is his business to straighten things 
out. Here are some possible wavs: 

1. The authority of one head may be 
absolutely extinguished in the field where 
conflict exists. Here we have legalized 
the state of things described above as ex- 
isting with a combination of one spineless 
department-head and one very spiny one. 
It works, but at the expense of every- 
thing that tends to the efficiency of the 
extinguished authority, and I do not ree- 
ommend it. 

2. An attempt may be made, as noted 
above, to draw a line between the two 
spheres of authority and keep each in its 


place. This appeals to those who are 
fond of detail, for it can be done only 
by considering and ticketing details. A 


line, defined by some one clear principle, 
cannot be drawn in a field of this kind 
between two things both of which logically 
cover that field. It is logical that the chil- 
dren’s librarian in a branch should be 
wholly under the authority of the branch 
librarian, since she is a branch employe 
like the others. It is just as logical that 
she should be wholly under the authority 
of the supervisor, of whose department 
she is a part. If we are to define the 
things in which she is to obey the one and 
the other, they must be enumerated one 
by one. And then other things will turn 
up that have not been thus enumerated, 
and we are in trouble again. This plan, 
as I have said, appeals to those who revel 
in regulations and specifications, but I can 
recommend it no more than the other. 

3. One department may formally and 
distinctly be set above the other. Or, 
what is the same thing, the librarian may 
resolve, when a conflict arises, always to 
decide the matter in favor of one par- 
ticular department. This means, in the 
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special case that we have been using as 
an illustration, either that the children’s 
department shall be allowed to do nothing 
in a branch library without the consent 
of the branch librarian, or of the super- 
visor of branches, if there is one; or that 
all questions involving the administration 
of a branch children’s room must depend 
ultimately on the chief of the children’s 
department. 

This may seem to be the same as the 
plan by which the authority of one depart- 
ment is absolutely done away with in the 
disputed sphere. It is of the same type, 
but not so drastic. In the other plan one 
has not authority to do anything; in this, 
one must ask permission—not the same 
thing by any means. This plan is practi- 
cally in effect at some libraries; it would 
probably be regarded as equitable by most 
department heads—provided their own 
department were put ahead of she other. 
The trouble is that it involves an arbitrary 
subordination—one that does not exist in 
the nature of the classification. And this 
subordination is local and partial; it can- 
not hold good for the whole department. 
No one would think of placing the branch 
department, as a whole, under the chil- 
dren’s department, or vice versa. And 
the objections, although not so strong as 
those to the extinguishment plan, are of 
the same kind. The efficiency of one de- 
partment or the other is bound to suffer, 
and for this reason I do not consider this 
the best plan. 

4. All department heads in conflicting 
spheres, may be regarded simply as ad- 
visers of the librarian and not as possess- 
ing authority in themselves to give orders. 
A conflict is thus reduced to contradictory 
advice from two sources. The librarian 
then pursues whatever course seems good 
to him. This plan has attractive features, 
especially to administrators of the type 
that like to keep a finger in every pie. 
There is doubtless danger in aloofness. 
The librarian must know what is going 
on, but I see no advantage in requiring 
him to decide questions of trivial detail at 
frequent intervals, as he must do under 
this plan; for conflicts generally begin in 
questions of detail and it is at the begin- 


ning or even earlier, in anticipation, that 
they must be caught and adjusted. This 
plan works, but it reduces the department 
head to a consulting expert and burdens 
the librarian with detail. It does not ap- 
peal to me at all. 

5. The two conflicting departments may 
cooperate, intelligently and courteously 
without sacrifice of authority or self-re- 
spect, under the advice and orders of the 
librarian. 

This is the plan that I recommend. It 
is the most difficult of all, and no regula- 
tions or specifications can be formulated 
for carrying it out. For this reason it 
will never be widely in favor. A wicked 
and rebellious generation demands a sign 
and in this plan there is neither sign nor 
formula except that general principle of 
helpfulness and willingness to place the 
common whole above the selfish part that 
is at the antipodes of both wickedness and 
rebellion. It is a personal matter and it 
adds one important qualification to those 
already necessary in department heads— 
the ability to do team work. This quali- 
fication, however, is so important, quite 
apart from its necessity in connection with 
this plan, that we may consider it an ad- 
vantage, rather than otherwise, that the 
plan puts it forward and insists upon it. 
On the whole I think that a library with 
mediocre department heads having this 
qualification is better manned, and will do 
more satisfactory work than one with a 
staff of supremely able experts, cranky, 
self-centered and all pulling different 
ways. The efforts of members of a body 
like a library staff are not to be measured 
arithmetically—they are what mathemati- 
cians call “vectors’—directed quantities, 
like force, velocity or acceleration. To 
know where a man will bring up one must 
have not only his speed, but its direction. 
The sum of two equal forces may be any- 
thing from zero up to their double, depend- 
ing on their relative directions, and if the 
sum is zero, no matter how large the com- 
ponents may be, the result is precisely the 
same as if those components are small, 
or as if neither existed. It is this sort of 
thing that an eminent employer of labor 
had in mind when he advised, “If two of 
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your subordinates don’t get along together, 
discharge both of them, no matter how 
good they are.” In this man’s estimation 
the relative value of team work evidently 
stands pretty high. I should not follow 
his advice, however, without giving every- 
one a fair chance. I have known the opin- 
ions of one department head about another 
and their ability to work together to im- 
prove greatly on acquaintance. 

The part necessarily played by the li- 
brarian in this scheme may be regarded 
by some as an objection. | have already 
referred to administrators who, like the 
late Czar of Russia, prefer to regulate all 
the details of the kingdom by personal su- 
pervision. There is also the precisely op- 
posite type, who like to make a good ma- 
chine, set it going, and then let it alone. 
The trouble is that machines will not run 
of themselves. They need oversight, oil- 
ing, cleaning and repairing. The best re- 
quire a minimum of all this, but all must 
have some of it. And such machinery as 
there is in this plan requires a maximum 
of oversight. It is, however, not the con- 
trol of details but rather the watching of 
general methods and results. Is every- 
thing running smoothly, without “lost mo- 
tion” or “backlash,” and turning out a sat- 
isfactory finished product? If not, can 
the trouble be located? Yes; these two 
cogs de not work smoothly together. Let 
us find out which is at fault and adjust 
or replace it; but if our investigation is 
fruitless, possibly the best plan is to dis- 
card both. 

I trust I have misled no one by treating 
here specifically of two departments. I 
might have substituted the names of a 
dozen others. All through library admin- 
istration, and especially in the administra- 
tion of a system of branch libraries, these 
possibilities of conflict occur. In branches 
they are generally between the branch ad- 
ministration and the central departments— 
finance, supplies, cataloging, book-orders, 
reference and circulation. 

The handling of this whole matter de- 
pends, of course, on the librarian. He it 
must be who is to decide on general pol- 
icies or go to his Board for a decision in 
cases so important that he feels their ac- 
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tion lf the work of depart- 
ments overlaps in some field where the 
library’s policy has not yet been decided 
upon and defined, he has no one to blame 
but himself if the adjustment is difficult. 
And if policies are defined in advance and 
pains taken to inform department heads 
thoroughly of their existence and import, 
the likelihood of serious disagreement will 
be considerably lessened. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that the 
success of any plan may be increased or 


skill, or lack of skill, in 


necessary. 


diminished by 
handling it. 

I am confident that any of the plans 
which I have spoken unfavorably 
above would work better under a good 
librarian than the best would work under 
a bad one. But I forget myself; we li- 
brarians are like Kentucky whiskey—some 
are better than others, but there are no 
bad ones! 
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OPENING OF THE A. L. A. EXHIBIT 
AT LEIPZIG 
Dr. F. P. Hill, Chairman, 
A. L.A. Leipsig Exhibit Committee. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that, pursuant 
to instructions and according to arrange- 
ments made by your Committee, I sailed for 
Germany on the Hamburg-American liner 
Cincinnati, April 18, with thirty-eight cases 
in the hold destined for the International 
Exposition of Book Industry and Graphic 
Arts. On arrival at Hamburg, April 29, 
these boxes were shipped by fast freight to 
Leipzig and reached the Exposition grounds 
May 3 and 4. 

The exhibit was planned to form a section 
of the division of libraries in the large hall 
devoted to the book industries. The space 
allotted to the A. L. A. is of generous size, 
running from east to west and measuring 
approximately 97 x 23 feet. To the south 
of the A. L. A. space is a booth occupied by 
the Prussian state libraries, under the 
charge of the Royal Library of Berlin. An- 
other adjoining booth, installed by the 
Library of the University of Leipzig, con- 
tains a charging desk and shows the system 
in use at the University Library. Nearby 
are a model of the Leipzig University 
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Library building and numerous pictures of 
various public and university libraries 
throughout Germany. Show cases contain 
some interesting books from these libraries, 
and there are special exhibits of the “Leip- 
zig Workingmen’s Library” and of the “in- 
dicator” in use at the public “Biicherhalle” 
of Hamburg. 

The A. L. A. space is divided north and 
south by three aisles,—a center one, three 
metres wide, and two side ones, each two 
metres in width. This divides the center 
exhibition space into two side booths, 7 x 
42 metres, and two center ones, 7 x 6 
metres. The height of the walls dividing 
our space from that of our neighbors is 
about 2 2-3 metres, but several of these 
party walls are higher owing to the require- 
ments of exhibitors. These walls are on an 
average about one metre higher than antici- 
pated by the A. L. A. Committee, and, con- 
sequently, that much higher than the screens 
sent over from the United States. The 
latter, however, are very satisfactory for 
subdividing the space into smaller sections, 
though only a few of these screens have 
been put up as yet since the entire ship- 
ment of mounts has not been received up to 
date. 

At the request of Dr. Boysen, chairman 
of the committee on the library section, we 
agreed to omit one of the party walls, 6 
metres wide, so as not to obstruct the view 
of the three-story Lipman stack put up at 
considerable expense by the manufacturers, 
Wolf, Netter & Jacobi of Berlin and Strass- 
burg. The Lipman stack is of bracket con- 
struction and is the one used in the new 
building of the Royal Library at Berlin. 
Visitors stop to look at the stack, which 
looms up rather high in the hall, and they 
incidentally see the A. L. A. exhibit. The 
shelves of this specimen stack are well filled 
with books from the University of Leipzig 
Library, and so indicate rather neatly to him 
who runs, the fact that he is running 
through the library section. In return for 
our waiving the right to a dividing wall, our 
neighbors allowed us the use of two stacks, 
one metre in length, one double faced 
(which shelves the majority of the chil- 
dren’s books), and the other a wall case 
(which accommodates the miscellaneous 
publications sent over by various libraries). 
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As the freight shipment reached the exhi- 
bition hall only 48 hours before the official 
opening of the Exposition, scheduled for 
Wednesday noon, May 6, no time was to be 
lost in making something of a showing. As 
soon as a few boxes were opened a tempo- 
rary arrangement of material was made so 
as to show to the best advantage from the 
center aisle down which was to pass the 
procession of inspectors headed by his Maj- 
esty King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 
under whose patronage the International 
Exposition was to be held. 

The trials and tribulations of those first 
two days need not be recounted here. Con- 
fusion reigned throughout the grounds. 
Hundreds of teams were coming and going, 
shipments were being left at the wrong 
halls, boxes were being searched for wildly, 
and a babel of strange and excited voices 
was heard on all sides. We were fortunate 
in being able to keep our collective shipment 
together. There being no artificial light in 
the hall, we were forced to rent a big 
acetylene lamp the night before the opening 
so as to finish our installation in time. Ex- 
hibits that were not ready were to be cur- 
tained off, as the King had said at the 
Architectural Exhibition of last year that 
he did not care to come up to Leipzig sim- 
ply to see a lot of packing boxes,—and we 
had not come over from America to hide 
our light behind a curtain on the opening 
day. By pressing a number of laborers into 
service and getting a volunteer from the 
local public library, we made quite a brave 
showing by Wednesday noon. At a quarter 
to twelve your representative laid aside his 
three-fold part of carpenter, decorator, and 
chairman of the hanging committee, and 
with the aid of a sprinkling can made a 
hasty toilet and under cover of some of the 
above mentioned screens, got into a dress 
suit. Dressing in a Pullman berth is the 
height of luxury and ease in comparison to 
preparing for a reception behind a lumber 
pile in an exhibition hall, where a crowd of 
people are excitedly and momentarily ex- 
pecting the arrival of their king. 

At high noon your representative was 
standing in the center aisle, fairly properly 
attired, and there was a tension in the air 
indicating the approach of the King. There 
were subdued whispers of “Er kommt! Der 
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Konig kommt!” Down the aisle came a 


squad of police to clear the way and keep 
the people back at a respectful distance. 
Your representative was requested to stand 
out beyond the line a bit so as to indicate 
his official position in case his dress failed 
in this respect. Dr. Volkmann, the presi- 
dent of the Exposition, preceded the King 
and explained the nature of the various 
exhibits. When the royal party arrived at 
the A. L. A. exhibit, Dr. Volkmann_ pre- 
sented me to His Majesty and said that | 
could explain the American exhibit. The 
King inquired about the Library of Con- 
gress and the New York Public Library, 
pictures of which were in evidence on the 
walls, and asked whether we had the same 
library system in America as they have in 
Germany. The question was a little vague, 
but the answer, whatever it was, seemed to 
satisfy the questioner. No sooner had the 
procession passed than I became conscious 
of the fact that, in replying, | had not once 
made use of the phrase “His Majesty.” 
One’s esprit d’escalier always comes out on 
an occasion of this sort. I apologized to one 
of the officials for my democratic manner 
in talking with the King, and was assured 
that I need not be concerned about it, as the 
King was himself very democratic in his 
ideas. 

I was invited to the “Salamander” with 
which the special Student Exposition was 
officially opened that same afternoon. This 
was presided over by the King and was a 
and joyous out-door affair. There 
were large delegations from student or- 
ganizations all over Germany, and _ the 
bright, variegated uniforms, with the little 
caps and clanking swords, made a sharp 
contrast to anything ever seen on an Amer- 
ican college campus. The drinking of 
toasts was a most formal matter. | The 
singing was very spirited, even though many 
lagged behind time in a truly laughable 
manner. Apparently “Gaudeamus igitur” 
is sung more slowly in some parts of Ger- 
many than in others. 

At the evening reception a high official 
of the Exposition came to me and ex- 
pressed the hope that I appreciated the 
honor of having been presented to the King. 
I assured him that I did. He then informed 
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me that in arranging for this it was in- 
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tended to honor America, and I was asked 
to notify my fellow-countrymen of the fact. 

Since the opening we have been busy 
with the rearrangement of the exhibit occa- 
sioned by the arrival of 
Library Bureau furniture and a case of 
books for the Children’s Room, and addi- 
tional material from the Library of Con- 
gress. We are still awaiting a large num- 
ber of photographs and mounts for use on 
the walls and screens. 

The exhibit from the Library of Con- 
gress occupies the western booth, and con- 
sists of eleven large framed pictures of the 
building, a collection of the Library's publi- 
cations since 1897 and a go-tray catalog 
cabinet containing both the dictionary and 
systematic catalogs of the bibliographical 
collection in the Library of Congress. In 
the installation of this exhibit, as indeed in 
the work of the entire opening month, we 
were fortunate in having the assistance of 
Mr. Ernest Kletsch of the Library of Con- 
gress staff. On the wall is a large statis- 
tical chart showing the growth of libraries 
in the United States from 1875, 1885, 1896, 
1903 to 1913. In the center of this booth 
is a model of a typical small branch library 
building showing the arrangement of read- 
ing rooms and delivery desk to admit of 
easy supervision. This is mounted on a 
platform 3% feet high, draped with a large 
American flag loaned by the American Con- 
sulate. The model has attracted a great 
deal of attention and is especially instruc- 
tive, as there are in nearby spaces models 
of Assyrian, medieval and eighteenth cen- 
tury libraries, the new building for the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, 
and also the reading room of the new Royal 
Library at Berlin, and the close proximity 
of these models affords the public an oppor- 
tunity to contrast these different types of 
libraries. 

The Library of Congress exhibit has at- 
tracted a great deal of favorable attention. 
Many visitors were already familiar with 
one aspect or another of it. It is famous 
here for the modernity of its system and 
the liberality and excellence of its adminis- 
tration. The large framed views of the 
building were much admired, and the read- 
ing room was compared with that of the 
Konigliche Bibliothek, Berlin, which it re- 
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sembles somewhat closely. The card catalog 
of the section devoted to bibliography called 
forth a number of questions as to the L. C. 
classification in general, its application to 
special fields of knowledge, comparison with 
the decimal classification, comparison of the 
printed cards with those of the Koénigliche 
Bibliothek, which are distinctly inferior to 
the L. C. cards. The ninety-tray cabinet con- 
taining the L. C. catalogs was frequently 
contrasted with the German make to the 
advantage of the American original. 

The director of the Leipzig City Library 
detailed an English-speaking assistant to 
file cards and learn about the L. C. system, 
with a view to introducing the card catalog 
system into the City Library. A philologist 
to whom was entrusted the reclassification 
of the literature section in a public library 
found the printed schedules of classifica- 
tion so satisfactory that he wanted to use 
the schedule for literature as soon as issued. 
The secretary of a series of workingmen’s 
libraries became much interested in the 
card system and hoped to be able to use the 
L. C. classification in classifying the books 
on their shelves. The director of an art 
library wanted to know to what extent the 
L. C. classification could be used in his own 
library, and upon looking over the scheme 
for art he thought it quite full and satis- 
factory. The representative of a musical 
journal admired very much the publications 
of the music division, and said that he was 
quite unaware of the splendid opportunities 
in this line in the L. C. In fact, he had 
not thought it possible to do such work 
in the United States. One medical man 
was interested in the possibility of us- 
ing the L. C. cards for cataloging a 
large private library, and another physi- 
cian, an American, said that until he 
had had the opportunity of studying the 
L. C. system as shown in Leipzig he had no 
idea of its excellence, and that upon his 
return to the United States he would make 
an early pilgrimage to Washington to learn 
more of the national library. Librarians 
of a technical high school in Munich and 
of a commercial high school in Nagasaki 
inquired as to how L. C. cards could be 
applied to their needs and how card cata- 
logs could be started. Another librarian 
saw specimens of photostatic work done 
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in the L. C. and was interested in compar- 
ing them with similar copies done by a 
German machine. 

An Austrian archivist was interested in 
the possibility of using a card system in 
cataloging archives, and said that he hoped 
to see the day come when there would be 
an international code of catalog rules and 
an international exchange of printed cata- 
log cards. He thought that the Deutsche 
Bucherei, which since Jan. 1, 1913, has been 
receiving a copy of every new book printed 
in Germany, might require of every author 
whose book was deposited, co-operation to 
the extent of filling out a blank giving full 
name, date of birth, title and subject of 
book—all information helpful in cataloging. 
A German librarian requested a copy of 
the A. L. A. catalog rules in order to in- 
corporate into his own new rules the points 
in regard to author entry, size, collation 
and other features in which the American 
code is more specific than the German 
practice. 

The eastern end of the A. L. A. space is 
given up to the exhibit of library work with 
children, in which the visitors have shown a 
very lively interest. Reading rooms for 
children are hardly known in Germany, 
though beginning to be well known in 
Vienna. About two hundred juvenile books 
are exhibited on shelves, and those with 
the most attractive illustrations are spread 
open on exhibition ledges or on the small 
tables of two heights sent over by the 
Library Bureau. These tables, with the 
chairs to match, call forth the warmest ad- 
miration. Many school children look admir- 
ingly at the furniture and linger over the 
books as well as over the photographs of 
scenes in various children’s libraries that 
cover the walls of the booth. The illus- 
trated books are much admired and fond 
mothers have wanted to buy some of them 
to take home to their own children. Sur- 
prise has at times been expressed that we 
neither sell nor take orders for material 
exhibited here. 

Children ask questions about the Indians 
they see pictured in Deming’s “Little Indian 
folk.” Even the one lone Indian on the 
back of Willson’s “Romance of Canada” 
called forth a series of questions from one 
boy as to how many Indians there were in 
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America, whether they were very bad, and 
whether they were to be found in every 
city. He said that he had seen one in a 
circus. As a special mark of appreciation 
this lad promised to return later and show 
us his English school book. Every juvenile 
visitor agrees that a special reading room 
for children must, indeed, be “sehr schon.” 

The major part of the center booths is 
given up to the work of public libraries, 
college and university libraries and library 
architecture, with specialexhibits on catalog- 
ing and binding. Samples are exhibited to 
suow methods of reinforcing books in publish- 
ers’ bindings, morocco and pigskin backs, the 
use of Keratol cloth and Holliston buckram. 
The Trenton winged cabinets have attracted 
a great deal of attention, possibly more on 
account of the mechanism than because of 
interest in the subjects illustrated. The 
Germans are always on the lookout for 
something practical, and we have frequent- 
ly been asked whether we could sell one of 
these cabinets after the Exposition closed. 

We had some experiences which may be 
helpful in arranging for the San Francisco 
exhibit. 

First, as to labels. There can hardly be 
too many of them. To paraphrase a well- 
known saying about museums, an exhibition 
is a collection of carefully prepared labels 
adequately illustrated by correlated objects. 
The Germans placard everything. Go into 
a street car, and you see one sign calling 
attention to the law in regard to unpro- 
tected hatpin points and another informing 
the traveling public as to how much dam- 
ages are to be paid for the breaking of the 
different sized panes of glass, lamp chim- 
neys or electric light bulbs. Labels should 
be in several languages, including the ver- 
nacular of the country. Signs in English 
only may be helpful as exercises on which 
Germans can try their linguistic skill, but in 
many cases they fail to convey fully and 
clearly the desired information. 

Thanks to our neighbors, we secured 
German labels for the table exhibits reading 
“Please do not disturb” and “Without per- 
mission nothing is to be removed, not even 
circulars.” It was found necessary through- 
out the exposition to protect exhibits in 
this way. From the model of the Assyrian 
Library one of the little figures had been 
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removed, and from a publisher's booth a set 
of an architectural journal had been broke: 
into. Volumes 5, 4 and 3 were taken 
succession by some one who believed in 
beginning at the end, but appreciated the 
value of completeness. We caught one man 
in the act of removing a book from the 
children’s section, but were less fortunate 
in the case of the person who took a fancy 
to Mrs. Julia Cartwright Ady’s “Pilgrim’s 
way from Winchester to Canterbury.” The 
volume, which was the first item in an ex- 
hibit showing the history of a book from 
the first stage of book selection through the 
processes of ordering, cataloging and pre- 
paring for the shelves, was taken with item 
9 of this exhibit, 7. ¢., the book pocket. 

One Pittsburgher who looked in on us 
said that as he came down the long hall 
lined with booths most attractively fur- 
nished with couches and curtains to the 
plainer part devoted to libraries, he thought 
that he must be coming to the American 
section—it was so bare in comparison. The 
German exhibitors certainly gave a lot of 
time and thought to their displays. Being 
not only trained to this sort of thing, but 
also at home, they could afford to indulge 
in attractive fittings which could be utilized 
after the close of the exhibit. A corre- 
sponding treatment of the A. L. A. space 
would have been almost prohibitive. If 
more furniture had been brought from the 
United States the expense would have been 
much greater, and if bought here it would 
have had to be sacrificed at the close of the 
exhibit. 

The sound of the hammer is still heard 
on all sides. Some buildings like that of 
Russia have just been roofed in, while an- 
other pavilion has just been begun. Others 
are provisionally open an hour per day. 
Many doors are still marked “Geschlossen” 
or “Kein Eingang.” Trees and hedges are 
being planted and lawns made. There are 
beautiful parterres of luxurious flowers 
down the main avenue and the landscape 
setting is most delightful. By the time the 
various A. L. A. parties arrive in midsum- 
mer the Exposition will be at its height 
and the unfinished look of the first month 
will be a thing forgotten. The richness of 
the exhibits in the different fields of book- 
making and the graphic arts will be found 
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surprisingly well set forth in many build- 
ings and in exhibits from many lands. We 
hope that the regret of the American visitor 
in finding that his own government took no 
official part in the Exposition and that 
American publishers have not participated 
will be in part offset by the exhibit of the 
American Library Association. I am sure 
that visitors will find in the exhibit what the 
Committee has tried to make it,—a fair pres- 
entation of modern American library 
methods, modern equipment, with a sug- 
gestion of our historical background and an 
indication of the lines along which Amer- 
ican libraries are developing. 
Respectfully submitted, 
TuEeopore W. Kocu. 
Leipzig, May 14, 1914. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 


GIFTS—JUNE, 1914 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


$12,500 
6,000 
6,500 
New Londom, ORO 10,000 
Red Lodge, Montana............ 15,000 
Roann Town and Paw Paw Town- 

Shawano, Wisconsin ............ 10,000 
Sisseton, South Dakota.......... 7,500 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 


Belmar, New Jersey............- $5,000 
Butler, Indiana (to provide for 
surrounding townships) ....... 1,000 


Woodland, California (to extend 
building to include Yolo 


12,000 
$18,000 
ORIGINAL GIFT, CANADA 
Norwood, Ontario ........... ... $5,000 
INCREASE, CANADA 
North Bay, Ontario............. $1,395 


FREE MAGAZINES FOR LIBRARIES. 
Mrs. Wittiam G. Wittcox of 115 
Davis Ave., West New Brighton, Staten 
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Island, N. Y., has a large number of un- 
bound copies of the following magazines 
(many years complete) dating back as far 
as 1845, which she will be glad to donate to 
any reputable library which would care for 
them. 

LIST 

The Anti-Slavery Standard, 

The Liberator. 

The Atlantic. 

Blackwood's Magazine, Edinburgh Re- 
view, Hestminster Review (American edi- 
tions). 

People's Magazine (1 vol.). 

Engineering Magazine. 

Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. 


THE OXFORD PROGRAM 

A PROVISIONAL program for the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the British Lib- 
rary Association has been sent out. Many 
prominent librarians of the United States 
and Canada will be present and take part 
in the program, making it really a pan- 
Anglican conference. The meetings begin on 
the afternoon of Monday, Aug. 31, and end 
Friday afternoon, Sept. 4. Most of the col- 
leges will be open to visitors in the day 
time, and special visits are planned to the 
more important buildings and to the Claren- 
don Press, with excursions to surrounding 


points. 
PROGRAM 


Monday, August, ror4. 
4 to © p.m.—Meetings of branch associations. 
6 p.m.—Meeting of the L. A. Council. 
8.30 p.m.—Lecture—“Oxford outside the guide 
books”; by Faleoner Madan, M.A., 
.S.A., Bodley’s librarian. 
Tuesday, 1st September, 1914. 
Morning Session, 10 a.m, to 1 p.m. 

1. Presidential address. 

2. Paper—Modern methods of accelerating book 
service (illustrated by models); by G. 
wick, B.A., keeper of the department of printed 
books, British Museum. Discussion to be opened 
RY Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 


3. Disenssion—The place of the library in a_ uni- 
versity; opened by Dr. E. C. Richardson, libra- 
rian, Princeton University; and Sir William 
Osler, M.D., F.R.S., regius professor of medicine, 
Oxford. 

Afternoon Session 

4. Informal illustrated lecture—History of the title 
page; by S. Gibson, M.A., Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

5. Visits to university and collegiate buildings, and 

to the Bodleian, College, and City Libraries, and 

the Clarendon Press. 
Evening Session, 6 to 7 p. m. 

6. Leeture—The library situation in Canada; by 
George H. Locke, librarian, Toronto Public 
Libraries. 

8.30 to 11 p.m. 

7. Reception by the mayor and corporation at the 

town hall. 
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Wednesday, 2nd September, 1914 
Morning Session, 10 a.m. to bt p.m. 


8. Paper—The development of the Library Associa 
tion since 1875; by Henry R. Tedder, secretary 
and librarian, The Athencum, London 

9. Discussion Modern influences antagonistic to the 


reading otf books; opened by Carlton, 

librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago; and George 

T. Shaw, lbrarian, Liverpool Public Libraries. 

10. Discussion The legitimate field of the municipal 
ublic library; opened by J. C. Dana, librarian, 
Newark Public Libraries, U.S.A.; and L. Stanley 
Jast, librarian, Croydon Publ Libraries. 

Afternoon Session 

11. Excursions and visits. 

Evening Session, © to 7 f.m. 

12. Lantern lecture Recent developments in library 
planning (America); by. Dr. Frank P. Hill, libra 
rian, Brooklyn Public Libraries. 

8-30 to i! 

13. Conversazione m the Ashmolean Museum; by in- 

* vitation of the curators of the Bodleian Library; 

and illustrated lecture Historical extension ol 

the Bodleian buildings; by Falconer Madan, } Mire 

E.S.A., Bodley’s librarian. 

Thursday, 3rd September, 1914. 

Morning Session, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Paper—Library lectures; by W. E. Doubleday, 
librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries. Discus 
sion to be opened by Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of 
Public Librarses Chicago. 
1s. Discussion Duties of a library con 1itteeman or 

trustee; opened by R. R. Bowker, editor of the 

fouanat, New York; and Alderman 

Henry Plummer, chairman, Manchester Public 

Libraries. 

16. Discussion Principles of book selection and bool 

rejection; opened by a delegate of the American 

Library Association; and T. W. Lyster, M.A., li- 

brarian, National Library of Irelan l. 


Afternoon Session 


17. Excursions and visits. 

Evening Session, 6 to 7 f.m 

18. Lantern lecture—Recent developments in library 
owe (United Kingdom); by J._ Ballinger, 
M.A., librarian, National Library ot Wales 

8 to it p.m. 

19. Conference dinner. 

Friday, 4th September, to9'4 
Morning Session, 10 a.m, to ! mi. 

o. Lantern lecture—Newer phases of library exten 
sion; by _ E. Legler, librarian, Chicago Public 
Libraries 

1. Brief addresses by visiting librarians. 


Afternoon Session 
2. Deferred discussion and papers (if any) 
23. Annual business meeting 


American Library Association 


WASHINGTON C INFERENCE 

GOVERNMENT DOC UMENTS ROUND TABLE* 

The Government Documents Round Table, 
held in the small ballroom of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Friday, May 29, with George S. 
Godard, state librarian of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the committee on public documents, 
in charge, was unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and helpful meetings yet held by 
this section. For the first time, those in au- 
thority in Congress, the Library of Congress, 
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*Received too late for inclusion in the report of 
the Washington conterence, printed in the July tt 
ber. 
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the office of the government printer and the 
office of the superintendent of documents were 
all represented through accredited officials 
Probably also there has never been a larget 
gathering of librarians interested in pubh 
documents than came together at this meeting 

Three important papers had been prepare 
for this occasion. The first was on the “Pur- 


the 


pose and scope of the codification of 
printing laws as contained in the Printing 
Bill”—now before Congress—by George H 
Carter, clerk of the joint commuttee on 
printing. 

In his paper, which will be printed in full in 
an early issue of the JouRNAL, Mr. Carter en- 
tered quite fully into the scope of the work 
and power of his committee and explain how 
every effort had been made, so far as possible, 
to embody in the pending bill the several 
suggestions made by the Association. Where 
these suggestions had not been adopted, Mr. 
Carter stated why not, or made note for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Not the least interesting part of this paper 
was the discussion brought out by questions, 
which were answered with the same interest 
and willingness as shown by the inquirer. 

The second paper was upon “The Monthl 
Catalogue of United States Public Docu- 
ments,” by Minnie B. Hegeman of the super- 
intendent of documents’ office. As the editor 
of this very helpful publication, Miss Hege- 
man showed something of the magnitude ot 
the work involved in collecting, ¢ iating and 
arranging the material, all of which was based 
upon each separate publication. There was 
no hearsay nor tradition used in its compila- 
tion. Every statement was based on first-hand 
information. 

The third paper was upon “Thirteenth cen- 
sus, 1910, publications,” by Mary A. Hartwell, 
cataloger in the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Miss Hartwell briefly outlined the work of 
the Census Bureau, and enumerated, ex- 
plained and distinguished between the several 
series of publications issued by that office. 

As the invitations to make ourselves a 
home in the several divisions of the Library 
of Congress, the office of the superintendent 
of documents, the several departments of gov- 
ernment, and the Public Library, had been 
freely accepted during the week, those gath- 
ered at the documents round table Friday 
morning were there for a purpose and thor 
oughly interested. The special efforts whuicl 
had been made in our behalt by those in 
authority had been appreciated. As never 
before, this meeting proved to be our opport- 
tunity to hear and be heard 
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Among those who participated in the dis- 
cussions were: 

Alton P. Tisdel, assistant superintendent of 
documents, representing the superintendent of 
documents, General Josiah H. Brinker, who 
being unable to be present, had sent his best 
wishes for the success of the meeting and its 
members. Mr. Tisdel expressed his surprise 
and pleasure at the great interest which he 
found so many librarians had in public docu- 
ments. “The talks I have had with you li- 
brarians,” said Mr. Tisdel, “have been a reve- 
lation, enabling me to see the growth and in- 
fluence in public documents. I know it will 
serve to increase the activities of the super- 
intendent of documents along the line of doing 
for the libraries all he can.” 

Mr. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, inquired concerning the use 
of franked envelopes, which at first giance 
seemed threatened. 

Mr. Andrews of the John Crerar Library 
expressed his appreciation of the action of the 
printing committee in proposing a bill which 
does so much. 

Mr. Carr, of Scranton, Pa., expressed his 
appreciation of the great helpfulness of the 
Monthly Catalogue. 

Nathan B. Williams, a special representative 
of the House judiciary committee, called at- 
tention to some of the special publications 
printed by that committee under its own au- 
thority and immediate direction, each in an 
edition limited to one thousand copies. He 
also called attention to the great lack of reli- 
able translations of foreign laws, and the 
great difficulties which always accompany such 
legal translations. “I do not care how accu- 
rate a translator may be, he must at least have 
his translation revised by one who is familiar 
with the terminology of the subject which he 
attempts to translate,” said Mr. Williams. 

Miss Hasse of the New York Public Li- 
brary made a plea for the small library and 
urged the creation of a graded list of deposi- 
tory libraries. 

Mr. Bowker, editor of the Lrprary JoURNAL, 
expressed his pleasure in seeing at this meet- 
ing parties to all sides of the public document 
question in earnest, helpful, and hopeful con- 
ference. He recalled his earlier experiences 
in Washington while attempting to learn from 
the departments what they had published, and 
contrasted that lack of information with the 
present Monthly Catalogue of Public Docu- 
ments which is serving a very great purpose. 
Mr. Bowker supported Miss Hasse’s plea for 
the smaller libraries and was inclined to ad- 
vocate sending to such libraries only such doc- 
uments as might be selected by competent gov- 
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ernment authorities, as being of service in such 
libraries, but always granting to the libraries 
the privilege of asking for other documents 
so far as they can be supplied. 

Mr. Daniels of California called attention to 
the large use made of public documents in 
the county library work in his state, and ex- 
pressed the hope that provision would be 
made whereby the needs of large sections 
would not be determined by the requirements 
of smaller areas bearing the same name, for, 
said he, “a California county covers some 
territory and therefore we require many du- 
plicates in our system.” 

Mr. Nichols of the Library of Geological 
Survey, Washington, expressed his pleasure 
in the work accomplished by the joint com- 
mittee on printing, and urged that the atten- 
tion of our Congressmen and Senators should 
be called, through personal letters, to the 
desirability of its early passage. This sugges- 
tion met with hearty approval. 

Mr. Thompson of the Library of Congress 
called attention to the large use of government 
and state publications by the legislative ref- 
erence departments now found in so many of 
our states. 

The meeting, after expressing the hope that 
the proposed bill might be enacted into law 
substantially as presented, adjourned by pass- 
ing a vote of thanks to those who had ar- 
ranged for the meeting, to those who had 
prepared papers and to those officials and 
others who, by their presence or through their 
representatives, had contributed to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. Ga Gc 

COMMITTEE ON COST AND METHOD OF 

CATALOGING 

The July issue of the JourNAL contained a 
reprint of the letter and schedule adopted by 
this committee, to be sent to fifty different 
libraries who are willing to test their cata- 
loging methods. At the meeting of head cat- 
alogers in Washington, May 28, the discus- 
sion of the subject was opened by Mr. W. P. 
Cutter, who said that he had for some time 
carried on a time study of the work in his 
library, using stop watch and pedometer. He 
had found that, in his own case, mere walk- 
ing to an ice-water cooler had cost the li- 
brary during one year $65. He had found 
that each member of his staff walked one 
hour each day, and said that if this waste 
could be eliminated he would be willing to 
recommend reducing the working day by half 
an hour. He suggested that the time spent 
in handling and moving the books should be 
taken into consideration by the committee, 
and also overhead charges. 
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Dr. Richardson said that walking really 
might be regarded as needed change of at- 
mosphere. Real waste consists mainly in un- 
considered trifles. 

Mr, Windsor recommended that the ques- 
tion of fatigue be studied. It might be found 
that the higher grade of work is more fatiguing 
while mechanical work results in less strain. 

Mr. Currier thought that the present inves- 
tigation was not quite fair for libraries like 
that of Harvard, where half the books re- 
ceived could be classed among the difficult 
books. He also called attention to the fact 
that the vacations had not been taken into 
consideration. Rather than having a large 
number of libraries make a test with 100 
books each, he would like to see a smaller 
number take a test during a whole year on a 
basis of total titles compared with total time 
devoted to cataloging. 

Miss Baldwin suggested that such a test be 
taken later on, with five or six libraries of 
different types. The present test could be 
only preliminary. Mr. Cutter said that if a 
test such as the one suggested were to be 
taken, one investigator should make a study 
of the test in each library. 

A member suggested that all the libraries 
to be investigated should be of the same size 
and have approximately the same number of 
assistants on the cataloging staff. 

Miss Mann said that by using printed forms 
she had been able to reduce the work on a 
truck full of duplicates from about three 
days to three hours. 

Mr. Hanson asked if anyone had tried to 
figure out how much it cost a library to 
change the location of a book. It cost the 
University of Chicago Library 25c¢. to 35c. 
to change call numbers on the various cards 
and to make the other alterations included in 
the change of location of a particular book. 
He said that much time was spent in correct- 
ing errors found during the routine of filing 
and other work. 

Mr. Martel said that if too much emphasis 
was placed on the importance of mechanical 
devices and the saving of unnecessary steps 
and movements on the part of the catalogers, 
there was danger of losing sight of some- 
thing which is much more important, namely, 
the time wasted by catalogers and library 
workers in general through useless search in 
reference books, bibliographies and similar 
aids, for information not contained in these 
books and which a person of experience and 
knowledge would know in advance was not 
to be found in them; that it was of fully as 
much importance to secure the guidance of 
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older and more experienced persons in the 
use of the book resources of the library on 
the part of the younger assistants as to watch 
how many times they took a drink of water 
or to keep track of the number of steps taken 
by them in going to and from the catalog 

It will be seen that two lines of thought 
crossed during this discussion: one more 
concerned with the mechanics of method, the 
other taking account chietly of the organiza- 
tion of the work and the workers and the 
standard of the latter. The present investi- 
gation is concerned chietly with methods, but 
questions of organization and standards will 
not be neglected; if they seem to be, it is be- 
cause they do not lend themselves as easily 
as the others to the method of inquiry 
adopted by the committee at the present stage 
of the investigation. Suggestions in regard 
to the investigation, sent to the chairman or 
any member of the committee, will be care- 
fully considered. 

It should be borne in mind by those who 
see chiefly the mechanical side of the work 
that, no matter how carefully every part of 
the routine of cataloging has been watched, 
no matter how earnestly attempts have been 
made to avoid seemingly unnecessary steps 
and other waste of time, if the catalogers are 
inexperienced or ignorant and do not have 
the necessary knowledge of the bibliograph- 
ical and other tools, the result will be either 
waste of time in revision by higher grade as- 
sistants, or, if even these do not possess suffi- 
cient knowledge, a poor catalog. 

Those who are concerned over the standard 
of the workers should consider that the ar- 
rangement of the rooms, compact but spa- 
cious, and a careful study of the outward me- 
chanics of the work will result in better 
working conditions—a most important factor 
in the organization of a cataloging staff. 

AkseL G, S. Joseruson, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON WORK WITH THE BLIND 


The extension this year of parcel-post to 
books has been already utilized in several 
libraries to enlarge their circulation and in- 
crease their usefulness, but for ten years the 
readers of embossed books have been accorded 
a greater privilege in having their books trans- 
ported from libraries and institutions by mat] 
free of all charge. This favor, which was 
granted in 1904, has tremendously increased 
the circulation of books to the blind. It would 
seem advisable to urge that a comparatively 
small number of well-stocked distributing cea 
ters, with power of more than a local circu- 
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lation, be developed in such localities as would 
leave no considerable territory uncovered. 
The duplication of small collections of tan- 
gible literature, which are not likely to be in- 
creased, is to be discouraged. 

The circulation of the six larger libraries 
loaning books and music scores in the United 
States during the past year has been 59,167 
volumes, the New York City Public Library 
being in the lead. 

The committee has not been able to corre- 
spond with a large number of libraries, but a 
short report from some of the more important 
ones is given here: 

California—The State Library at Sacra- 
mento has books for the blind in five different 
types, and these are sent to any blind resident 
of the state on application; also writing ap- 
pliances and games are loaned on trial, and the 
addresses of firms supplying these articles are 
given to any inquirer. Books have been 
loaned since 1905, and on April 1, 1914, there 
were 608 borrowers, the total number of em- 
bossed books being 3,393. The library also 
loans the Braille Review and the Outlook for 
the Blind in ink-print, and various other ink- 
print magazines containing current articles on 
subjects relating to the blind. 

The circulation of embossed books for 1913 
was 7,306; for the year April 1, 1913-March 
31, 1914, circulation, 38,064, the circulation for 
the first quarter of 1914, being 2,382, as com- 
pared with 1,684 for the first quarter of 1913. 
This increase in circulation at this time is 
largely due to the issuing of a new circular 
and finding list late in March. 

The San Francisco Association for the Blind 
circulates the embossed books to the blind of 
San Francisco. Books are also loaned to the 
library in Sacramento, which, in turn, borrows 
from the Association. There are 422 volumes 
in this library, the greater number being in 
New York point and American Braille, but 
there are also books in Moon and Line type, 
and English and Spanish books in old Braille. 
Last year the Association voted to spend $100 
a year on embossed books. During 1913 there 
were about 200 volumes in circulation among 
thirty readers. The superintendent has _ re- 
cently made a catalog of the books and a 
duplicate in Braille. 

Delaware.—Mr. Bailey, the librarian of the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, writes 
that the books for the blind are now in charge 
of the Delaware Commission for the Blind, 
and one of the men, partially blind, delivers 
and collects the books for the blind through- 
out the city. They have now 665 volumes, and 
during the past year added 43 books in the 
Braille type. 
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lilinois—The Chicago Public Library Book 
Bulletin for December, 1914, announced that 
free readings for the blind would be instituted 
in all branch libraries in the city two Saturday 
mornings each month, through volunteers 
from the Jewish women’s clubs. The March 
number of the Bulletin says that the library 
has a collection of 1,370 volumes for the use 
of the blind in Chicago. Though a reading 
room for their accommodation is maintained 
in one of the branches, most of the books are 
circulated through the mail, and last year 
2,620 volumes were sent out for home use. 

lowa.—Miss Robinson, of the committee, 
reperts as follows: Inasmuch as the New 
York point system is the one taught in the 
Iowa College for the Blind at Vinton, and is 
therefore the one generally understood in 
lowa, the books in that type are circulated. 
During 1913, 246 books were loaned and 404 
readers registered; 50 titles have been aded to 
readers registered; 50 titles have been added to 
the work of the traveling libraries under the 
Iowa Library Commission, and books are 
loaned to any blind person in the state upon 
the recommendation of a resident seeing tax- 
payer. 

Library of Congress.—The report for 1913 
of the Room for the Blind, with Mrs. Ride: 
in charge, shows that the embossed books now 
number 2,245 volumes, active readers are 92 
and blind readers visiting the Room for the 
Bliad, and blind persons attending entertain- 
ments during the year numbered 1,157. The 
total circulation this year of books, magazines 
and music has been 1,703. There have been 
562 books, magazines and music scores added 
to the library. The Room for the Blind re- 
ceives copies of all books published by the 
American Printing House for the Blind in 
Louisville, so far as these are printed from 
the government allotment. The books and 
music have been classified, cataloged and prop- 
erly shelved, and files for detailed information 
have been started to facilitate reference work 
on all matters pertaining to the blind. In so 
far as the collection in the library pertnits, 
books are circulated in states where the need 
of a reader is not met by a local, nearby or 
state library. Applicants in this case are first 
referred to these nearer libraries. 

Massachusetts—Throughout Massachusetts 
and the other New England states the major- 
ity of the books loaned to the blind are sent 
from the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
Watertown, Mass. All inquiries at public 
libraries and associations are referred to this 
library. The Institution has its own printing 
plant, the Howe Memorial Press, and the li- 
brary, working in connection with this, has a 
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larger supply of books in the Line and Braille 
types to draw from than some of the other 
libraries. It is primarily a school library, but 
from the very first was designed to supply 
reading matter to the blind in any part of the 
United States and America. This year, 4,694 
embossed books and music scores were loaned 
outside the school. The fact that the library 
makes long-time loans to six libraries and to 
three schools for the blind, rather than to the 
individuals themselves, lowers the number of 
books actually loaned from the library. There 
is also a valuable reference library of books 
relating to the blind in ink-print. These books 
cannot be circulated, but are free to all for 
study and reference, and requests sent in for 
lists of books and articles on special subjects 
connected with the blind will be granted. A 
large quantity of Braille music is published 
here and sold or circulated to anyone. 

The public library at Lynn, Mass., has a 
good selection of embossed books and a num- 
ber of constant, active readers, under the su- 
pervision of a librarian who is blind, Miss 
Jennie Bubier. This collection supple- 
mented by a deposit of books from the Per- 
kins Institution library. 

Michigan.—The Michigan Employment In- 
stitution for the Blind at Saginaw reports, 
through Mr. Shotwell, that for the year from 
July, 1913, to July, 1914, the legislature of 
Michigan granted $1,000 to the Institution for 
embossed books, and for the coming year of 
1914-1915 the same amount has been granted. 
This is being expended for Braille and New 
York point books, and a large quantity of 
Braille and New York point music has also 
been ordered. The books and music are 
loaned to any blind person in the state, and 
will also be sent out of the state to any former 
resident or pupil, or to anyone who kas in any 
way aided the library either by money or in- 
fluence. They hope soon to have a full stock 
of the newer books and to be able to keep it 
up to date, and that this will greatly increase 
their circulation. 

Minnesota.—Miss Carey, of the committee, 
reports that the work of furnishing books to 
the blind of Minnesota in New York point, 
Braille and other systems is carried on by the 
State School for the Blind at Faribault, which 
is just now erecting a new library building. 
This library is open the year round, and this 
year has a list of outside readers numbering 
88. The average number of books taken out 
monthly by these readers is 33. The number 
of adult blind using the library is increased 
each year by members of the summer school, 
some of whom always become permanent 
members of the librarv circle. 
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New York.—In the New York City Public 
Library the department for the blind, with 
Miss Goldthwaite, of this committee, in charge, 
fills a large place among the libraries supply- 
ing embossed books to the blind. It has 10,850 
volumes of books and music scores in differ 
ent types, and is most liberal in loaning these 
in the state and also outside, if the book re 
quired cannot be obtained from a nearby 1 
brary. Last year, 23.325 volumes were cir- 
culated, an increase of 1,387 over 1912; 20,000 
volumes were sent by mail, and 700 volumes 
added to the library. It is especially to be 
congratulated on having such excellent book 
lists; a complete catalog of books and music, 
printed in ink-print; also an embossed catalog 
in New York point of all the New York point 
books, and one in Braille of all the Braille 
books. These catalogs are for sale at a nom- 
inal price. 

The New York State Library, at the time 
of its destruction by fire, had in the depart- 
ment for the blind 3,299 volumes of embossed 
books and music. This department, under 
Miss Chamberlain, has now 3,185 volumes of 
books and 745 pieces of music, having in- 
creased its accessions by 629 volumes. It has 
published 113 New York point books on the 
standard-sized plate, so that they can be ob- 
tained by any library. This last year 13 new 
books were printed. The total circulation for 
the past year was 6,788 books and scores of 
music. The books printed by the New York 
State Library are always most popular with all 
readers using that type, and fill an important 
place in every collection of New York point 
books. 

Ohio.—The library work for the blind in 
Cleveland is done through the Society for the 
Blind, but no recent report has been received. 
In Cincinnati the Clovernocok Home for Blind 
Women was opened last May. and since then 
a small building has been fitted up with a 
printing press and other equipment, and at this 
time they are just starting to print New York 
point books. The books in this collection are 
sent throughout the United States as well as 
into Canada. Miss Georgia Trader and her 
sister are in charge of this work. 

Pennsylvania.—The Free Library of Phila 
delphia, in co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Delfino, of this committee, supplies the 
blind with reading matter in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania. In 1913 the names of 127 
new borrowers added, 18,505 
of embossed books being circulated among 6) 
persons, this library having the second largest 
circulation among the blind. Of the 4,472 vol 
umes in actual I 
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Library of Philadelphia and 2,881 to the Penn- 
sylvania Home Teaching Society. Co-opera- 
tion with the Society for the Promotion of 
Church Work Among the Blind has placed 
the publications of that Society also at the 
service of readers. The Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind at Overbrook, though entirely a 
school library, helps in the circulation of books 
outside the school by supplying text books and 
loaning the German and French books at its 
disposal. Last year they circulated among out- 
side readers about 800 books. 

In the western part of the state embossed 
books are circulated from the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburgh, and last year they sent 
out 4,145 volumes. We regret that we have no 
special report of that library this year. 

Many of the libraries in other states, which 
have helped in the circulation of the embossed 
books, are adding but little to their stock. We 
would refer anyone wishing a more detailed 
report of the work done in the various states 
to an article by Mrs. Delfino in the Outlook 
for the Blind, January, 1o1t. 

Embossed Lists—An embossed list of the 
books is always much desired by all blind 
readers. They wish to look up and choose 
their own books without asking anyone to read 
an ink-print list to them. Such lists have been 
printed at the New York City Public Library, 
as mentioned before. These they intend to 


keep up to date by supplements added from 
The Carnegie Library in Pitts- 


time to time. 
burgh, the San Francisco Association, the 
State Library at Indianapolis and the Cincin- 
nati Public Library have also published em- 
bossed lists. The Free Library of Philadel- 
phia is shortly to bring up to date by supple- 
ments the embossed lists issued in 1907. These 
lists of all their Braille and New York point 
books are loaned free of charge to all readers. 
At the Perkins Institution they have issued a 
list, printed in Braille, of the Braille music, 
which they circulate and have for sale. A few 
libraries have tried embossed card catalogs, 
but the process is tedious, and the use made 
of them did not seem to justify the time in- 
volved. One has been used in the department 
for the blind in the Brooklyn Public Library 
and in the Public Library at Lynn, Mass. We 
would like to draw the attention of all those 
working for the blind to the valuable ink-print 
list of all the Braille books published in the 
United States, a new edition of which is being 
brought out by Mr. Burritt at Overbrook, Pa. 

Library Schools.—For some time the library 
schools have been interested in this side of 
library work and devote one or two lecture 
hours a year to it, and also visit nearby schools 
and libraries for the blind. 
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Object Teaching in Libraries and Museums. 
—In schools for the blind object teaching has 
been used for years, but lately libraries are 
adopting this method as a substitute for pic- 
tures. Instead of a long explanation of some- 
thing unfamiliar, the object itself, or a model, 
is introduced, and the sensitive fingers soon 
convey to the mind of the blind a very accu- 
rate idea of how the bird or beast er airship 
looks. 

Uniform Type—Mr. Elwyn H. Fowler, sec- 
retary of the Uniform Type Committee of the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, has prepared the following short report 
on the progress of the endeavor toward a uni- 
form system of type in the books for the blind. 

There are three principal systems of em- 
bossed dot characters for finger reading now 
extensively used. These are European Braille, 
the New York point and the American Braille. 
The wastefulness of this condition is generally 
recognized by the blind and their friends, and 
work toward the adoption of a uniform system 
is advancing, with good prospect of success. 
The 1911 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind encouraged the 
Uniform Type Committee to raise a fund of 
$3,000 with which to carry on a campaign of 
investigation, agitation and conciliation. In 
March, 1912, pledges to this amount having 
been secured, the committee began active, sys- 
tematic work. Two agents, one blind and a 
member of the committee, the other seeing, but 
also well informed on the subject, visited many 
schools and other centers of work for the 
blind in America, conducting tests designed to 
discover what is the best in embossed types, 
and at the same time endeavoring to spread 
such a spirit of harmony and co-operation as 
would lead to the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem. In the spring of 1913 the agents con- 
tinued their work in England and Scotland. 
In the short time remaining before the 1013 
convention of the American Association of the 
Workers for the Blind, the committee found it 
impossible to classify and digest the results of 
its experiments sufficiently to make entirely 
definite recommendations regarding a system, 
and the convention, rather than adopt these in 
an incomplete form, wisely decided to wait 
until the 1915 convention, when it is expected 
that a system with definite assignments of 
meaning to characters will be recommended. 

We would recommend all workers with the 
blind to read regularly the Outlook for the 
Blind, a quarterly migazine published in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and also The Blind, a quarterly, 
and the Braille Review, a monthly, both pub- 
lished in London, England. In these maga- 
zines all current articles and information con- 
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cerning the latest books on the blind, as well 
as all topics of interest in regard to the blind, 
may be found. Possibly the Outlook for the 
Blind might be made to answer as a clearing 
10use, giving regularly the latest information 
about libraries, publishing houses, home teach- 
ing societies for the blind, thereby keeping 
librarians constantly in touch with the details 
necessary in their work. 

Laura M. Sawyer, 

Lucitte A. GoLpTHWAITF 
Emma N. De.rino, 
GERTRUDE T. River, 

A. Ropinson, 

Miriam E. Carey. 


Library Organisations 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The 24th annual meeting of the New York 
Library Association, to be held at Ithaca, 
Sept. 6-13, 1914, on the invitation of Cornell 
University, offers some unique and welcome 
attractions. Never before has the association 
met at a university, and the opportunity for 
a week of college residence and dormitory 
life with the the college class 
rooms, combined with the low rates offered 
by the university, will surely bring together a 
large company of library workers. 

At a reception on Monday evening, Sept. 7, 
the greetings of Cornell University will be 
extended by its president. The formal pro- 
gram will begin on Tuesday. It 1s expected 
that the Hon, Andrew D. White, former 
president of Cornell, and Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the University of the State of 
New York, will address the general sessions. 
There will be a session devoted to “The prob- 
lems of college libraries,” which Dr. Azariah 
S. Root, of Oberlin College, will lead and 
address. At another session Mr. Royal Gil- 
key, Miss Van Rensselaer and others having 
charge of the wonderful extension and read- 
ing course work, especially in agriculture and 
home economics which radiates from Cornell, 
will describe it to the association and illus- 
trate it with exhibits. An address on a literary 
or social topic will be given by Mr. Irving 
Bacheller and an illustrated stereopticon lec- 
ture on Russian libraries by Mme. Haffkin- 
Hamburger, secretary of the courses in li- 
brary science given at Shaniawsky University, 
Moscow, Russia, and the author of a number 
of important books in Russian on library sub- 
jects. 

The rate 
per day. 


meetings in 


for room and meals will be $2 


Sage College and Prudence Risle 
y 
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Hall (the women’s residence halls) will be 
used. Meals will be served in both buildings 
if more than 200 are in attendance, otherwise 
in the former onl) These halls are with 
three and five minutes’ walk of Goldwin 
Smith Hall, where all the meetings will be 
held. Rooms will be available and meals 
served on Sunday, the oth, and to and in- 
cluding Saturday, the 12th. If any consider- 


able number wish to stay over Sunday, the 
13th, accommodations will be available \p- 
plications for rooms may be made at any 
time to Mr. Thomas Tree, Sage College, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 

There will be no special railroad rates on 
account of this Ithaca is reached 
by either the Lehigh Valley or the 
wanna railroads. 

The buildings and grounds of Cornell Uni- 
versity and the State College of Agriculture 
will be open for inspection all week and guides 
will be furnished. The and walks 
about Ithaca will satisfy the most enthusiastic, 


mecting. 


acka- 


drives 


if one may judge from the very attractive 
book of views of the campus and country 
surrounding Cornell, issued by the Univer- 


sity; Cayuga Lake offers boating and canoe- 
ing; motor boats, carriages and motor cars 
will be available at minimum rates. The Uni- 
versity golf links and tennis courts will be at 
the service of the without 
and a visit to the Republic at 
Freeville is an interesting possibility for Mon- 
day or Saturday. Sometime during the week 
a recital will be the audi- 
torium on one of the finest pipe organs in the 


association cost, 


George Jr 


given in college 
country, which is now being set up 
Notice is given that at the annual meeting 
will be presented, 
indi- 


an amendment to article 3 
providing for institutional as 
vidual membership. 
Following is the program as given out: 
Monday, 
Welcoming 


well as 


September 


Evening reception, Sage College par 
lors. 
Tuesday, September 8. 
Forenoon—First general session, Goldwin Smith B 
Greetings on behalf of Cornell University, President 
Schurman or his representative. ‘in behalf w 


Cornell University Library, Mr. George W. Har 


ris. 
President’s address. 

Reports of officers. Reports ot 
Goldwin Smith B 
Stereopticon lecture on Russian libraries, 

kin-Hamburger. 
Wednesday, September 9 


Goldwin Smith 


committees. 


Mme. 


Forenoon—Second general session, 

Address, Dr. John Huston Finley, president of the 
University of the State of New York 

Address, Dr. Andrew D. White, tormer 


Cornell University 


president of 


Thursday, September 1 


Forenoon—Round ta 
Azarah S. Root, leacer 


q 
3 
at 
44) 
| 
4 
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Address, “Special problems of the college librarian,” 


Dr. Root. 


Other papers and discussion, Dr. D. F. Estes, Col- 
gate University, Mr. J. D. Ibbotson, Hamilton 
College, Miss Fanny E. Marquand, University of 


Rochester, Miss Amy L. Reed, Vassar College. 


Thursday, September to. 
Evening—Presentation of Cornell extension work. 
Mr. Royal Gilkey, Professor Van Rensselaer or Pro- 
fessor Rose, accompanied by an exhibit of pub- 
lications, etc., to be on view during the entire 
week. 
Friday, September tr. 


Forenoon—Goldwin Smith B. Third general ses- 
ym. 
Address, “The publishers’ co-operative bureau, ich- 
ard G. Gardner, manager. 


Address, Mr. 


Afternoon 


Irving Bacheller. 


Round table for public libraries. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 
A joint meeting of the Northern New York 
Library Club and the Institute was 
called to order. at the Ogdensburg Public 
Library by the president of the club, Dr. S. A. 
Hayt, on May 19, 1014. There were thirty 
librarians and trustees in attendance. 
under discussion 


State 


The first subject was 
“Gifts,” and Miss Hasbrouck of the Ogdens- 
burg Library was called upon to open the 


discussion. Miss Phelps, of Albany, continued 
the talk. Miss Andrews. of Massena, opened 
the subject “Reference books,” and Mr. Wal- 
lace of the Ogdensburg board of education 
spoke briefly on “School libraries.” 

The afternoon was given over to 
the subject “Selection and purchase of books,” 
which included a discussion of new fiction and 
non-fiction. 

it was suggested that the next meeting be 
held at Thousand Island Park early in Sep- 
tember. 


session 


KATHERINE Savers Perrine, 


Secretary pro tem, 


SOUTHERN TIER LIBRARY CLUB 
Wednesday morning, May 6, 1914, Dr. 
George O. Williams, president of the board 
of trustees of the Moore Memorial Library, 
heartily welcomed the Southern Tier Library 
Club to that institution and to the village of 
Greene, N. Y. Response was made by J. W. 
Livingston, president of the Club, who there- 
upon took the chair. Until the close of the 
sessions on Thursday afternoon those present 
shared in a meeting which was full of events 
for the Chenango Valley, for participating 
in the program of the meeting were some of 
the most capable and efficient workers in the 

library and fields closely related thereto. 
The exhibit of books helpful in work with 


schools, as collected and prepared and loaned 
by the New York Public Library School un- 
der the direction of Miss Mary W. Plummer, 
its principal, was brought to the attention of 
the Club by Mrs. Mary Summers of Greene. 
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Much time was given to its study and exam- 
ination during the two days and many and 
valuable were the suggestions gathered. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the 
theme “Rural work and conditions” and in an 
address under the subject “What should be 
the outcome of the use of school and public 
libraries,” Sherman Williams, chief of the 
school libraries division, State Education 
Department, Albany, convinced his hearers, 
which included the members of the Teachers’ 
Training Class of the Greene public schools 
their instructor, and the rural teachers in the 
district, of the need of a getting together of 
teachers and librarians in the educational work 
in which each is engaged. By lucid, forceful 
statements and plain pointed facts and apt 1l- 
lustrations from his own broad experience he 
proved that the teacher's knowledge of the 
child and the librarian’s knowledge of the 
book and an established kindly relation with 
the child cannot fail to lure that child into 
reading, to the end that the right sort of high 
ideals, fine tastes and excellent habits may be 
inculcated. Little else matters if these three 
things, which cover the whole ground of edu- 
cation, are obtained. 

“How the other half reads” was the subject 
to which Miss Mary L. Isbell, of Norwich, 
district superintendent of schools in the fifth 
supervisory district of Chenango county, re- 
Miss Isbell re-put her topic “How 
and from her ex- 


sponded. 
can the other half read?” 
periences, drawn from a careful survey of the 
rural districts and farm conditions, Miss Is- 
bell graphically presented new lights upon the 
reading of the farmer and the members of his 
busy household, the most diligent and thrifty 
of which is the farmer's wife, and when can 
she find time to read? The real problem 
seems to be not so much how to get books 
into the homes but how to make the rural 
population so ardently desire to read that they 
will and can make and take the time to do so. 
Remedies through the medium of the school 
libraries, which in most instances have a ma- 
jority of books wholly suitable for adult read- 
ers and which in her district are supplemented 
by public library books, were suggested for 
the uncultured state of the average rural 
home. 

Miss Jane 1. Schenck. another district su- 
perintendent of Chenango county, with head- 
quarters at Greene, spoke of the rural school 
libraries, the conditions which exist in her ter- 
ritory and presumably in most others, and 
then narrated instances where work had been 
done by the teacher-librarian which has caused 
the little children to feel the joy there is in 
books. 
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J. S. Childs, of Oxford, another district su- 
perintendent in Chenango county, brought this 
session to a close by a brief discussion of the 
“Book agent” who places most of the books 
in the rural schools without thought for the 
existing conditions in any one of them. Vis- 
iting librarians and friends were then invited 
to the home of Mrs. Summers, librarian of 
the Moore Memorial Library, where they were 
entertained at a most delightful five o'clock 
tea party. 

The Southern Tier Library Club and the 
two hundred citizens of Greene, who filled the 
library’s auditorium, agreed that Mr. J. 1. 
Wyer, Jr’s presence was a great honor to the 
Southern Tier. Only a vast deal of thought 
and considerable hard work could have pre- 
sented so many and such absorbingly interest- 
ing facts as were brought out at the evening 
session in his address “What Americans 
read.” The degree to which newspapers are 
read, the extent to which magazines are cir- 
culated and certain books assimilated and the 
comparative merits and demerits of these and 
other American reading matter, provided much 
food for thought and discussion. He pre- 
sented truths not especially flattering to the 
profession; and as a result this study of what 
the nation reads and what the community 
which centers about the library should be 
subtly induced to read, will be more than ever 
among the first interests of the Southern Tier 
this year. 

Then came the reception at which the vis- 
iting librarians were again entertained, this 
time by the wives of the trustees of the Moore 
Memorial Library. It was one more of the 
delightful events of the meeting, enjoyed the 
more because of the prevailing cordiality. 

Mrs. Adelaide Bowles Maltby, librarian of 
the Tompkins Square branch of the New 
York Public Library, introduced the librarians 
to “Work among foreigners” on Thursday 
morning, May 7. She said that cold facts 
show New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and California to have 
the greatest number of foreign born, and the 
population of New York state to be one-third 
foreign born. In the eight counties repre- 
sented in the Southern Tier Library Club 
there is a total of 26,540 foreigners, one-half 
of whom are in Elmira and Binghamton. 
She asked if the librarians had made the ac- 
quaintance of these 26,540 people and knew 
what they read or were reading? Or did they 
knew how the 1770 foreign illiterates in the 
same territory obtain) amusement? She 
touched upon the influence of the illiterates 
and the foreign born upon the morals of the 
town; and the librarians were urge to pre- 


pare for this work in advance and to promote 
the movement to educate these citizens-to-be. 

Mrs. Maltby’s illuminating paper and talk 
was followed by a good, plain, practical, com- 
mon sense demonstration on “Books, their 
care and repair.” by Miss Jane Crissey of the 
Troy Public Library. It was all this because 
she understood repairs must be made in a 
hurry most times in most libraries and she did 
it in the easiest and most practical way, dem 
onstrating, too, that book repairing is both a 
useful and a fine art. 

Thursday afternoon was given over wholly 
to the cheerful and entertaining theme “Books” 
by way of a book symposium conducted by 
Mrs. Kate Deane Andrew of Elmira. To 
know the personality of the conductor speaks 
more clearly than words can how entertaining 
the session became. 

The Institute subject, ‘Stocking the library,” 
was in most able and capable hands, W. F. 
Seward, of Binghamton, looking after the 
interests of Part 1,—‘Selecting books.” and 
J. W. Livingston of Marathon, taking care 
that Part 2—“Buying books” was properly 
and economically done throughout the South 
ern Tier. The syllabus was spoken of as 
being very well prepared by the Institute Com- 
mittee of the New York Library Association 
and also as being very complete, and it was 
urged that it deserved being taken - ome and 
thoroughly studied. 

In “A blessed companion is a book,” Mrs. 
Susan S. Kirby, of Bainbridge, spoke of the 
lover of books as being the richest and hap 
piest of the children of men; that her ideal 
for us as librarians is that we may be able 
to give an impulse to our boys and girls for 
the best. Then we shall have been true to 
our trust and to our high calling. 

Interesting reviews of interesting books by 
Mary I. White, of New Berlin; Mary A. Fer 
guson, of Homer; Lillian J. Emerson, of Ox 
ford; Jennie Kennedy, of Dryden, and Kate 
Strong Peck, of Binghamton, brought this 
session to a termination 

The resolutions returned by its committee 
evidenced a pleasurable, profitable and inspira 
tional meeting, where a goodly number of 
teachers, district superintendents and others 
interested in library affairs in addition to the 
library workers themselves, enjoyed the best 
meeting the Southern Tier librarians have 
been privileged to plan and carry out 

Officers for the year 1914-1915, are: Presi 
dent, Mrs. Mary Summers, Greene; vice-pres 
ident, Mrs. Susan S. Kirby, Bainbridge; sec 
retary, Helen Johnstone, Binghamton; treas- 
urer, Jennie A. Kennedy, Dryden. 

N. Louise Ruexresuier, Secretary 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The last meeting of the New York Library 
Club for the year 1913-14 was held ‘Thursday 
afternoon, May 14, at the Washington Irving 
High School, the president, Miss Mary W. 
Piummer, in the chair. The business was post- 
poned until the close of the program, and Miss 
Plummer presented the special subject of the 
meeting—“Immigration ; a. How it affects New 
York City; b. How New York City affects the 
immigrant.” 

The first speaker was Mr. Henry C. Wright, 
deputy commissioner of the department of 
charities. Mr. Wright said that one particular 
phase of the work had been the examination 
carried on the past few years by the Board 
of Estimate in attempting to determine how 
many aliens the hospitals and almshouses are 
caring for. In connection with this, they had 
found it advisable to look into the history of 
how the problem had been treated previously, 
and Mr. Wright then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the various laws passed from 1824 to 
the present time—first by the city and later by 
the state—outlining the general conditions re 
sulting. He referred to the work at Bellevue 
as carried on at present by the physicians and 
social workers, and indicated the value of such 
investigations. Since the health problem is 
one of the larger ones, the suggestion has been 
made that health headquarters be established 
by districts, thus allowing a systematic form 
of neighborhood work on a basis of health and 
sanitation. 

The second speaker was Mr. Burdette C. 
Lewis, deputy commissioner, department of 
public correction. Mr. Lewis said that the 
problem of the immigrant has become one not 
of race, but of economic conditions. That the 
immigrant is particularly prone to crime is an 
exploded theory, but aside from any criminal 
aspect, there are many economic difficulties to 
be met. In many instances the immigrants 
should be put into industrial schools and 
trained in economic relations. Mr. Lewis also 
referred to the home relations of the parents 
and children and the problems arising because 
of the rapid development of the latter, with 
the result that family regard and respect is 
often broken down. 

The club was fortunate in having as its next 
speaker Congressman William S. Bennet, who 
gave a most informing and witty address. Mr. 
Bennet said, in part: “When the immigrants 
land, they do not drift, but 08 per cent. know 
where they are going and what they are going 
to do. Politically, the foreign element is most 
hopeful; the immigrant has no background of 
politics, but determines his vote from a moral 
standpoint, and more and more the foreign 
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element will lend force to every moral appeal 
to the electoral. Economically, this element 
will contribute to progress, since foreigners 
possess thrift and ability to save. We are not 
going to break up as a country because the 
foreign-born are coming. As far as physical 
conditions of the immigrants now coming in 
there never has been a time when more care 
was given to matters of health, and the system 
of inspection on this side not only stops 25,000 
per year here, but 100,000 from the other 
side.” 

Mr. Bennet was followed by Joseph May per, 
who spoke most interestingly of the experi 
ences of the immigrant from the time he lands 
until he has been deported or placed in an 
asylum. “The immigrant gets off at the barg- 
office with a slip giving the address of the 
place where he wants to go. A few years ago 
there were irresponsible people waiting to 
meet the immigrant, offering to take them to 
these addresses at a charge of $10. The Amer- 
ican Civic League took up the matter and or- 
ganized an Immigrant Guide and Transfer 
Service, agreeing to give directions within a 
radius of twenty miles at nominal fees up to 
75 cents.” 

Mr. Mayper then spoke of the difficulty of 
the foreigner in obtaining work and of the 
private employment agencies which until re- 
cently have been the only means available for 
helping the newcomer to locate. The foreigner 
was therefore obliged to trust to the agency, 
and many agencies were interested only in the 
fee obtained. Several instances were giver of 
injustice resulting from these agencies, and 
Mr. Mayper then referred to the recent law 
providing for a free municipal employ- 
ment office, which, under aggressive manage 
ment, is doing much to improve the situa- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the addresses a rising 
vote of thanks to the speakers was given. 

President Plummer then introduced the reg- 
ular business before the annual meeting. Th: 
report of the treasurer was read and accepted 
to be placed on file. Miss Mary E. Hall, chair- 
man of the committee on school libraries, then 
reported briefly. No other reports were read, 
but all reports are to be printed in full in the 
June issue of the club Bulletin. An election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: President, Mr. Edward F. Stevens, 
librarian, Pratt Institute Free Library; vice- 
president, Mr. Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian, 
Russell Sage Foundation; secretary, Miss 
Eleanor H. Frick, librarian, American Society 
Civil Engineers; treasurer, Mr. Robert L 


Smith, assistant reference librarian, Brooklyn 
Public library. 


Council: Miss Florence Over- 
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ton, Miss Josephine A. Rathbone, Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, Mr. H. M. Lydenberg 
Twenty-six nanics were pres nted for mem- 
bership and clected. 
Erne. H. Bupincton, Secretary. 


A special meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held at the New York Public 
Library, Monday, June 29, 1914, at 4 P.M, 
President Edward F. Stevens in the chair. 

As the meeting had been called to consider 
the proposal of consolidation made by the 
Long Island Library Club, the president read 
the statement which he had presented to the 
Council on the oceasion of their meeting with 
the special committee of the Long Island 
Club, delegated by that club at its last annual 
meeting in May. 

The resolutions passed by the Council rec- 
ommending consolidation were then read, and 
the following resolutions were thereupon 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That_ the New York Library Club in- 
vites the Long Island Library Club to ¢ mnsolidate 
with the New York Library Club 

Resolved, That if the Long Island Library Club 
accepts the invitation of the New York Library Cl 
to consolidate, the me mbers of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club thereby become m« mbers of the New York 
Library Club, and the dues of all members of the 
Long Island Library Club be considered paid until 


Jan. 1, 1915. 


As the consolidation, if effected, would 
necessitate the retirement of the present offi- 
cers of the New York Library Club pending 
a new election, the president's intention to 
ask the present standing committees to hold 
ever until consolidation with the Long Island 
Library Club had been consummated was 
approved. 

Adjourned. 

ELeanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club was held at The Arms Hotel, Far 
Rockaway, Wednesday, May 21, at 3:30 p.m. 
The annual report of the treasurer was read 
and approved. Before hearing the report of 
the committee on nominations, the president, 
Miss Hassler, asked Mr. Stevens to speak to 
the club on his plan for reorganization. Mr. 
Stevens said that he spoke as a member of the 
Long Island Library Club and also as a mem- 
ber of the New York Library Club. He felt 
the time had come when library interests would 
be best served by the union of these two clubs ; 
that the different boroughs of Greater New 
York were becoming more closely united be- 
cause of better transit facilities; that many 
members of the Long Island Club were active 
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in both clubs; that it was difficult to attend 
the meetings of each, and that there was a 
feeling that one could not be loyal to oth 
Mr. Stevens said the idea was to reorganize 
both clubs on a new basis with new officers 
and new constitutions, and that he, as presi 
dent-elect of the New York Library Club, 
would not stand for re-election 

Miss Rathbone then presented a res huti 
authorizing the executive committee to conter 
with the executive board of the New York 
Library Club on the question, the terms to be 
submitted to the Long Island Library Club for 
ratification 

After much discussion, in which it was 
suggested the scope of the proposed reor 
ganization be enlarged to include the state 
associations of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, it was “Resolved, That a special 
committee of three be appointed to consider 
the question of the continuance of the Long 
Island Library Club, and with authority to 
confer with the New York Library Club as to 
consolidation.” It was also decided to call a 
special meeting of the club to consider the re- 
port of this committee. 

The committee on nominations then re 
ported that because of the uncertainty as to 
the club’s future the present ofhcers be held 
over for another year, or until the proposed 
reorganization: President, Miss Harriott E 
Hassler; vice-president, Miss Julia Hopkins ; 
secretary, Miss Eleanor Roper; treasurer, Miss 
Gwendolen Brown; executive committee, Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
Miss Miriam S. Draper and Mrs Flora de 
Goworza. 

The president announced the contribution of 
$5 by the club tow irds the Leipzig exhibit, 
and then introduced Miss Van Valkenburgh, 
of the New York Public Library School. She 
gave a very delightful talk on “Birds,” in 
which she said the country wasn’t necessary 
for the study of birds; that in the city parks 
of New York she had seen an eagle, s arlet 
tanager, and many other rare specimens , that 
with an opera glass and a good book it was 
perfectly possible for any one to learn about 
birds. She mentioned Reed's “Bird guide east 
of the Rocky mountains” as especially good 
for the pictures, and “Birds in the city parks” 
as supplementing Reed with excellent descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Frank Place, of the New York Academy 
of Medicine Library, followed with a paper on 
the delights of tramping. He made one feel 
the freedom, the independence, the beauty ot 
the changing seasons, and the benefit to be 
derived from this antithesis of the indoor work 
of the library 
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The program closed with a very charming 
paper on a “Back yard garden” by Miss Julia 
Wheelock, of Pratt Institute Free Library. 
Her beautiful description of this little bit of 
earthly paradise made up of all varieties of 
lovely growing things, of memories, and of 
projects to come, made one realize that inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm know no limitations, 
and that a city back yard can be made a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. The garden has 
given pleasure not only to herself, but to all 
who see it—friends, maid, plumber, laundress, 
and grocer’s boy—and is even proving an in- 
spiration to some to go and do likewise. 

The meeting then adjourned. Coffee was 
served to those members who stayed for sup- 
per and a stroll on the beach. 

ELeanor Roper, Secretary. 


HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Library Association was held at 
the Public Library, Rochester, June 16 and 
17, and proved to be a very interesting and 
successiul gathering. 

Headquarters were at the City Hotel, where 
thosc attending the meeting assembled for 
dinner at 6.30 anc a most enjoyable hour was 
spent, this new feature of the meetings being 
voted a suecess. At eight o'clock adjourn- 
ment was made to the hall of the public li- 
brary, where the association was welcomed to 
Rochester by the mayor, the Hon. F. B. Pres- 
ton, who in a few words assured the members 
of a cordial reception. The president then in- 
troduced Miss Mary P. Farr, library organ- 
izer of the state of Maryland. Miss Farr 
told of the struggles which the people of that 
state have had and are having to procure and 
maintain any libraries. She pictured very 
clearly the earnestness, pluck, and determina- 
tion which a few interested people of Mary- 
land have shown in their desire for libraries. 
She related many of her experiences, and 
made those who heard her feel that the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire should show more 
appreciation of their advantages and work 
together to make the most of them. 

The business session of Wednesday morning 
was unusually interesting. The reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were read and 
approved, following which there was a dis- 
cussion on the advisability of affiliation with 
the A. L. A. It was not thought wise at the 
present time to take such a step. 

The matter of dividing the state into dis- 
tricts for supervision and the campaign for 
a state organizer were heartily approved of, 
and the executive committee was empowered 


to take whatever action it should deem neces- 
sary to accomplish these ends. 

By request Mrs. Barron Shirley, the presi- 
dent, read a paper which was given at Wood- 
stock, Vt., on “What people ask for.” This 
was greatly enjoyed and heartily received. 
The remainder of the session was filled with 
informal discussions on pay collections, re- 
serve systems, and the tenor of the present- 
day magazines. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the libra- 
rian, trustees, and assistants of the Rochester 
Public Library for the cordial hospitality re- 
ceived, the meeting adjourned. 

The following officers were elected for 1914- 
15: president, Mrs. Barron Shirley, Franklin; 
first vice-president, Miss Mary L,. Saxton, 
Keene; second vice-president, Miss Elsie Gas- 
kin, Derry; secretary, Miss Caroline B. Clem- 
enc, Manchester; treasurer, Miss Annabell C. 
Secombe, Milford. 

CaroLine B, CLEMENT, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The Massachusetts Library Club met at 
Worcester, May 14, 1914. Because of the 
meeting of the A. L. A. in Washington, May 
25-30, it was thought wise to plan this one- 
day business meeting this spring, with the 
expectation of arranging a two or three days’ 
meeting during the fall in some of the state’s 
beautiful western hill towns. 

Mr. Belden’s statements for the Free Public 
Library Commission included an acknowledge- 
ment of the Massachusetts Library Club's 
good offices in actively supporting the legisla- 
tion recommended by the Commission; an an- 
nouncement of the regretted resignation of 
Miss Zaidee Brown, agent for the Commis- 
sion, and the temporary appointment of Miss 
FE. Louise Jones in her place; a report of two 
legislative acts of importance, one allowing 
greater freedom in the loan of books from 
public libraries, the other discontinuing the 
publication of the serial public documents of 
the state and making yearly application to the 
secretary of the Commonwealth compulsory 
upon the part of those who wish the reports of 
individual departments. 

The treasurer's report, and the report of the 
finance committee with the following recom- 
mendations causing some slight changes in the 
wording of several articles of the constitu- 
tion, were adopted: To be retained, personal 
membership dues at fifty cents a year as at 
present ; to be created, sustaining memberships 
with dues from one to ten dollars a year, in- 
stitutional memberships at five dollars a year, 
and life memberships at twenty dollars. 
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Mr. Belden reported for the committee on 
co-operation, that a meeting of the local secre- 
taries who had been appointed for every dis- 
trict of the state, would be postponed until fall. 
He called to the attention of the Club the list 
distributed by the Massachusetts Free Public 
Library Commission on “Books about America 
fornew Americans,” compiled by Ida F. Farrar. 

It was voted that the recommendations of 
the executive committee on the affiliation of 
local clubs, with representation on the execu- 
tive committee and without fees, be referred 
to the incoming executive committee for fur- 
ther action. To the same committee it was 
voted to refer the question of constitutional 
revision. This committee is also requested to 
consider a subscription price for the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club Bulletin. 

Miss Louise M. Hooper, chairman of the 
committee or nominations, presented the fol- 
lowing names, and the secretary cast one bal- 
lot by which they were elected. For president, 
Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, jr., trustee of the 
Boston Atheneum; vice-president, Miss Ger- 
trude E. Forrest, librarian of the Milton Pub- 
lic Library, Mr. Orlando C. Davis, librarian of 
the Waltham Public Library, Mr. Charles R. 
Green, librarian of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst; secretary, Mr. John G. 
Moulton, librarian of the Public Library, 
Haverhill; treasurer, Mr. George L. Lewis, 
librarian of the Westfield Atheneum; re- 
corder, Miss Eugenia M. Henry, librarian of 
the Public Library, Attleborough. 

The secretary brought to the Club’s attention 
the work of Mr. Homer, who for several years 
has been working on a list of the periodicals 
in the city of Boston and vicinity. The list has 
been completed through the letter A, and the 
compiler wishes to publish it if he can receive 
financial support. Further information can be 
obtained from Mr. Belden of the State Library, 
Mr. Wadlin of the Boston Public Library, or 
Mr. Moulton, of the Haverhill Public Library. 

The business of the Club completed, the 
afternoon session was given to the address of 
the world-known authority on child study, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University. 

Evucenta M. Henry, Recorder. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 

The Southern Worcester Library Club held 
its seventeenth meeting in the Ashland Public 
Library, May 26. Mr. William W. Bryant, 
trustee of the Cobb Library, Byrantville, 
addiessed the club on the “Duties of trustees.” 
After the reading of a poem on the “Duties of 
a librarian,” each librarian responded to roll- 
call with a few words on profitable books for 
children. An informal discussion on book se- 
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lection and buying followed. Mrs. E. M. Ar- 
nold, the president, appointed a nominating 
committee of three to report at the next meet- 
ing a list of officers for the ensuing year, said 
committee to consist of Miss Franklin, of 
Bellingham; Mrs. Smith, of South Hopedale; 
Miss Wilbur, of Hopkinton. At the close of 
the session the club visited the historical room. 
EtTHELWYN BLAKE, Secretary 
BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual meeting of the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club was held at North Brookfield, 
Mass., June 4. 

The program covered “Working conditions 
in small libraries,” discussed by Mr, Robert 
K. Shaw, librarian, Worcester Free Public 
Library; Miss Winifred S. Farrell, librarian, 
Free Public Library, Brookfield, and Miss 
Mary D. Thurston, librarian, Free Public Li- 
brary, Leicester. “Local advertising in small 
towns” was discussed by Miss Florence FE. 
Wheeler, librarian, Free Public Library, Leo- 
minster, Miss Mabel E. Knowlton, librarian, 
Free Public Library, Shrewsbury, Miss Ella 
FE. Miersch, librarian, Free Public Library, 
Southbridge. Miss M. Anna Tarbell, libra- 
rian, Free Public Library, Brimfield, gave a 
most interesting talk on “Connecting the li- 
brary with community interest,” covering the 
work done in her own town, and proving that 
the community interest embodies the library 
interest. 

Miss Grace W. Wood, reference and art 
librarian in the Worcester Public Library, 
read a practical paper on the “Dramatic pos- 
sibilities in country schools,” followed by a 
list of suggestive books. Dr. Idella M. Ed- 
wards read a paper on the “Library public,” 
giving an opportunity to see ourselves as 
others see us. She made a strong plea for 
the library to meet the public on its own in- 
tellectual level, urging less uplift for weary 
workers and more satisfying literature—ac- 
cording to the demand. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year: president, Mrs. Clara A. Fuller, Ox- 
ford; honorary vice-president, Miss M. Anna 
Tarbell, Brimfield; vice-presidents, 
Mary D. Thurston, Leicester, and Miss Nellie 
L. Smith, North Brookfield; secretary, Miss 
Florence E. Wheeler, Leominster; treasurer, 
Mrs. Grace M. Whittemore, Hudson. 

Frorence E. WuHeEever, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held on Friday, June 
19, in the Prosser Public Library, at Bloom- 
field. President Charles S. Thayer presided. 
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Mr. Alfred N. Filley, president of the di- 
rectors of the Prosser Library, welcomed the 
association to Bloomfield, after which Miss 
Anna Hadley, librarian of the Gilbert School 
at Winsted, gave an informal outline of her 
experiences at the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Washington. In spite 
of the unusual numbers in attendance and the 
variety of attractions for sightseers, Miss 
Hadley pronounced the 1914 meeting most in- 
spiring and helpful. 

Miss Hadley was followed by Dr. Galpin, 
professor of Romance languages in Trinity 
College, Hartford. In Dr. Galpin’s paper the 
association enjoyed a rare treat. The speaker 
confined his criticism to the French novels of 
the nineteenth century. He began with the 
romanticists, whose writings, usually sad and 
world weary, often prove too gloomy for the 
taste of the present-day American reader. The 
realists came next, and based their fiction on 
facts of science. The century closed with the 
naturalists, who dwelt on the seamy side of 
life, and to them is due the common idea that 
the French novel is better avoided. 

At the close of the session Mr. Thayer an- 
nounced the appointment of Miss Esther B. 
Owen as treasurer of the organization, to 
take the place of Miss Stedman, resigned. 

The afte:noon session opened with the read- 
ing and accepting of the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer. The place of the fall 
meeting was then discussed. The remainder 
of the afternoon was devoted to the discus- 
sion of “The library and the rural commun- 
ity.” Mr. Charles R. Green, of Amherst Agri- 
cultural College, described the extension work 
done by his library. Small selections of books 
and pamphlets are chosen with great care and 
sent to public libraries asking for them. The 
term “agriculture” is interpreted in its broad- 
est sense, embracing such subjects as “elec- 
tricity on the farm,” “home economics,” ete. 
The library contains a large collection of 
pamphlets on agricultural subjects. It also 
does extensive work in the way of answering 
questions sent by mail. 

“The library and the church” was the sub- 
ject treated by the Rev. William F. English, 
of East Windsor. He felt that the church 
must enter into the recreations of its people 
in order to live. Mr. English described his 
library experience in some detail, and his dis- 
cussion of specific books that he has used 
with success lent to his address a very human 
interest. 

Miss Whitney, of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, outlined the work done by the 


state in the way of library extension, and 
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Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson told of the ac- 
tivities of the Connecticut Library Commis- 
sion. Mrs. Johnson stated that the country 
libraries are inclining to extend their borders, 
limiting their loans as little as possible. When 
a town is a center of trade, it seems fitting 
that the privileges of the library be extended 
to the hamlets that help to support its indus- 
tries. Library work in the country is often 
helped very much by the clergy. Mrs, John- 
son showed that Connecticut has fallen some- 
what behind the cther states in her work 
with schools. This condition, however, is 
changing for the better. 

After a brief discussion, a motion was car- 
ried that a vote of thanks be extended to the 
hosts for their kind and hospitable entertain- 


ment 
Evita McH, Sreece, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

The last meeting of the Pennsylvania L1- 
brary Club for the year 1913-1914 was held in 
the auditorium of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences on Monday evening, May 11. 

In the absence of the president (Dr. Adler) 
Dr. Thomson presided. After disposing of a 
few items of business, the treasurer’s report 
for the year was read and accepted, afte: 
which the following ticket for the year 1914- 
1915 was voted on and elected: President, 
Thomas Lynch Montgomery; first vice-presi 
dent, Frederick N. Morton; second vice-presi 
dent, Anna A. MacDonald; secretary, Jean | 
Graffen; treasurer, Bertha S. Wetzell. 

Dr. Thomson introduced Dr. Edward 
Nolan, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
who gave an interesting and descriptive talk 
of the men who had made the academy what 
it is to-day. Dr. Witmer Stone, the ornitholo 
gist of the academy, followed Dr. Nolan, and 
gave some interesting facts regarding the 
museum of the academy, past and present 
At the close of the meeting the library and 
inspection, and all 


J 


museum were open for 
were glad of the opportunity offered to view 
its treasures. 

J. E. Grarren, Secretary. 
KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Key- 
stone State Library Association will be held 
at Wernersville, Pa., Oct. 15-17, with Galen 
Hall as the headquarters. 

The program gives promise of the meeting's 
being the most interesting in the history of 
the organization. The business session will be 
held on the evening of Oct. 15, after which 
there will be an informal social and “get 
acquainted” session. 
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The sessions following on Friday and Sat- 
urday will have for their general topic “The 
library as an influence on the civic life of the 
community,” and the discussions will be led by 
Miss Corinne Bacon, who will speak of the 
selection of fiction for public libraries; Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, director of the Western Re- 
serve Library School, whose subject will be 
library extension; Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., who will dis- 
cuss certain features of library work from the 
standpoint of one outside of the profession; 
Dr. Scott Nearing, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose subject will be “Some recent 
developments in social and economic liter- 
ature,” and Miss Caroline Griest, reference 
librarian of the Erie Public Library, whose 
paper will be on “The library and civic edu- 
cation.” 

The usual round-table for small libraries 
has been omitted, and in its place will be a 
roll-call of libraries, with responses on “The 
best suggestion of a year.” Friday afternoon 
will be left open for recreation, relaxation, 
and good cheer. 

The last session will close at noon on Sat- 
urday, but those who can plan to stay over 
until Sunday in order to enjoy the beautiful 
surroundings and the association with their 
fellow workers will find it well worth while 
Mase. N. CHAMPLIN, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Illinois Library Association will hold 
its nineteenth annual meeting at Springfield 
during the week of Oct. 21 to 23, or as near 
that time as possible. The program is being 
planned to be practical and helpful, especially 
to the smaller libraries 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The closing meeting of the year of the Chi- 
cago Library Club was held on the evening of 
May 14. After dinner at Lexington Hall, the 
business meeting was held in the assembly hall 
of the Harper Memorial Library 

Two new members were admitted to mem- 
bership in the club, and two tendered their 
resignations. Mr. Walter presented the report 
of the auditing committee, which was duly 
accepted, and Mr. Utley presented that of the 
nominating committee, which was also ac- 
cepted, and the secretary was instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for the following 
names, officers for 1914-1915: President, Miss 
Louise B. Krause, librarian with H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co.; first vice-president, Mr. Robert J. 
Usher, the John Crerar Library; second vice- 
president, Miss Helene A. Dickey, librarian 
Chicage Teachers’ College; secretary, Dr. 
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Augustus H. Shearer, the Newberry Library ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Booth Perry, the Chi 
cago Public Library. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the retiring 
officers for the work they have accomplished 
during the past year. The incoming president, 
when called upon for a speech, gave an out 
line of the work and ideals she would endeavor 
to follow during her term of office 

Dr. Burton, in a happy little talk, then 
turned over Harper Memorial Library to the 
club for inspection, and a most delightful 
evening was spent in viewing the building 
and the treasures housed in the library. 
Acnes J. Petersen, Secretary. 


COLORADO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The first report of the reorganized Colo- 
rado State Library Commission has been sent 
to Gov. Ammons of Colorado. This com 
mission, which had been inactive for several 
years, was reorganized a year ago as a result 
of the efforts made by the Colorado 
Library Association to secure library commis- 
sion work in Colorado. 

The governor appointed five librarians to 
form this commission, and while no funds were 
available for any work, the members of the 
commission themselves decided to do all of 
the volunteer work possible 

Two meetings of the commission were held 
during the year. At the request of the Colo 
rado Civil Service Commission the Library 
Commission co-operated with it in the prepa 
ration of examination questions for library 
positions under civil service in Colorado. Three 
sets of questions were prepared, assistance 
was given in conducting the examination and 
the papers were corrected by the commission 
and the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission 

One questionnaire, asking for information 
regarding the work of all public libraries in 
Colorado, was prepared and sent out by the 
commission. Another questionnaire, in regard 
to the work of Colorado libraries with the 
public schools of the state, will soon be sent 
out. 

The directories of the country credit the 
state of Colorado with but 28 public libraries, 
but the questionnaire of the commission shows 
that there are between 40 and 50 such libraries 
in the state. 

Some work was done by the commission in 
library organization. The members of the 
library board at Golden, Colo., were given help 
several times by the commission, and advice 
was given as to the purchase of supplies and 
the formulation of general rules and policies 
Correspondence in regard to the establishment 
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of new libraries was conducted in six cities 
and towns. A number of lists were compiled 
and distributed by the commissioners to vari- 
ous libraries in the state. Assistance in clas- 
sification and cataloging was given to the 
Fort Morgan Public Library, Fort Morgan 
High School Library, State Preparatory School 
Library and Boulder Public Library. 

At their own expense the members of the 
commission have visited twenty public libra- 
ries. Close co-operation has been effected 
between the commission and the Colorado 
Library Association. As a result of this co- 
operation, five copies of the Occasional Leaf- 
let have been distributed, free of cost, to 
every Colorado library and two exhibits of 
books have been made at conventions. 

The members of the Colorado Library Com- 
mission are: Chalmers Hadley, Denver Public 
Library, president; Charlotte A. Baker, State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, secretary ; 
C. Henry Smith, librarian University of Colo- 
rado; Albert F. Carter, librarian State Teach- 
ers’ College; and Lucy W. Baker, librarian 
Public Library, Colorado Springs. 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twelfth meeting of the Texas Library 
Association was held at Austin, April 29 to 
May 2. The evening session of April 30 was 
devoted to “School libraries,” and the pro- 
gram consisted of three addresses: “Children’s 
reading” by J. Carlton Bell, professor of the 
art of teaching in the University of Texas; 
“Rural school libraries” by H. T. Musselman, 
editor of Texas School Magazine, Dallas, and 
“High school libraries” by J. L. Henderson, 
visitor of schools, University of Texas. The 
point made was that the school library has a 
vital function to perform in supplying suit- 
able reading matter to the child, but that school 
libraries were few in number and inferior in 
quality in this state and not suited to the work 
they should accomplish. 

The second session, or the meeting Friday 
forenoon, consisted of round table discussions 
of such topics as bookbuying, periodicals, pub- 
licity, accessioning, library bookkeeping, inter- 
library loans, traveling libraries and a library 
summer school. There were many new comers 
in attendance and these discussions afforded an 
excellent opportunity for getting acquainted. 
At the University of Texas Library, the largest 
in the state, the accession book has been dis- 
carded and the order cards are used instead. 
The Library and Historical Commission has 
made progress along most of the lines of work 
committed to its care, but through inability to 
secure appropriations it has done nothing to 
inaugurate traveling libraries. The Commis- 


sion recently appealed to the Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to lend assistance in this 
work, and good results are confidently ex- 
pected. The need of instruction in library 
work at some point within the state was thor- 
oughly discussed. At least ten persons at- 
tended library summer schools last summer, 
and others would have gone if the expense 
had not been so great. A _ resolution was 
adopted expressing the hearty concurrence of 
the Association in urging the introduction of 
instruction in library work by the University 
of Texas. 

An address by P. L. Windsor, librarian of 
the University of Illinois Library, was the 
chief feature of the evening session Friday. 
Mr. Windsor took for the subject of his dis- 
cussion the functions of the library and the 
work of the librarian in the community. 

The principal address of the meeting on 
Saturday forenoon was a description by Dr. 
Herman G. James of the working of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research recently es- 
tablished in connection with the School of 
Government in the University of Texas. 

At the business meeting on Friday after- 
noon, officers were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Miss Elizabeth H. West, 
State Library, Austin; vice-presidents, Muss 
Cornelia Notz, Carnegie Library, San Antonio, 
and Miss Ethel Pitcher, Carnegie Library, 
Tyler ; secretary, John E. Goodwin, University 
of Texas Library, Austin; treasurer, Miss Lil- 
lian Gunter, Carnegie Library, Gainesville. 

The following resolution was adopted with 
respect to a gift recently bestowed: “Resolved, 
that the Texas Library Association hereby sig- 
nifies its pleasure in the patriotic and timely 
gift of Major George W. Littlefield to the 
University of Texas of the sum of $25,000 for 
a Southern history fund.” 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The 1914 handbook of the association, con- 
taining the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of 1913, has made its appearance. Be- 
sides the report of the meeting at Santa 
Barbara, with papers read, the lists of off- 
cers, committees, and members, the constitu- 
tion, and a list of the society’s publications, 
are included. 


UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Utah Library Association heid its third 
annual meeting in Salt Lake City, June 1-2, 
1914, with sixty-five members in attendance. 

Dr. E. G. Gowans, the president, opened the 
convertion Monday morning with a cordial 
address of welcome. He also spoke of the 
importance of the public library in the small 
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town, saying that while the larger cities were 
well cared for in the way of public libraries, 
our smaller towns had been neglected in this 
important matter. He spoke at length on the 
welfare of the child, declaring that the ten- 
dency to regard library work as separate and 
distinct is a great mistake, for it is very 
closely connected with child welfare. Social 
progress depends directly on the relation that 
exists between any generation and the next 
succeeding one, and the parents of this gen- 
eration have separated themselves very wide- 
ly from the next in the matter of amuse- 
ments and recreation. All the moral forces 
in every town in the state should be or- 
ganized for the betterment of the child. 
While the public schools are so well organ- 
ized that they are the center of this work, all 
other powers should join together to see that 
nothing which can be done for the uplift of 
the child is neglected. President Gowans then 
introduced Miss Mary E. Downey, who has 
been making a library survey of the state. 
She has visited every town having any li- 
brary activity, and has given a general review 
of Utah library conditions and many sugges- 
tions as to how to meet them. She told of 
the progress the state is making to advance 
its library interests and of the readiness of 
the people to respond to every means of en- 
lightenment. She spoke of the wonderful 
building activity everywhere manifest, in 
which the library has a part, and of the co- 
eperation of various organizations, school. 
church and ciub, in advancing the library 
movement. There is great need of books, of 
training, of organization, but these things will 
come and the possibilities of development are 
unlimited. 

State Superintendent A. C. Matheson closed 
the session with an address on “The relation 
of the library to the school.” He spoke of 
the advancement that has been made in the 
line of education in Utah in the last few 
years and urged even greater improvement. 
Coéperation between library and school should 
be encouraged. The reading habit, he said, is 
growing among the people of Utah, but for 
that habit to continue its growth there must 
be plenty of good books for the people to 
read. 

A trustees’ session was held Monday after- 
noon from 2 o'clock until 4, led by Mr. S. P. 
Eggertsen, president of the Provo Public Li- 
brary board. Mr, Alfred M. Nelson, trustee 
Tooele Public Library, began the discussion 
of “The librarian—duties and relation to the 
board, attendance at board and association 
meetings and summer school, hours, vacations, 
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salary.” Mr. George F. Goodwin, trustee Salt 
Lake Public Library, opened the question of 
“Library expansion—branches, 
and school district division.” Mr. L. E. Ee- 
gertsen, superintendent of the Provo public 
schools, presented “Cooperation between li- 
brary and school—turning the school library 
and book fund to the public library, circula- 
tion of books through grades of 
General discussion of these topics followed by 
Mrs. E. Crane Watson, librarian Cedar City 
Public Library; Mrs. Alice Gottfredsen, libra- 
rian Manti Public Library; Prof. Howard R. 
Driggs, library secretary of the state Board 
of Education, and Miss Mary E. Downey. 
The session was full of enthusiasm. 

In the evening a delightful banquet was at- 
tended by members and friends of the asso- 
ciation in the beautiful gold room of the Salt 
Lake Commercial Club. Prof. Driggs, in happy 
manner, introduced, in turn, the following 
persons, who responded to Miss 
Downey gave her impressions of Utah and 
her people, while the audience laughed at the 
marvelous things she meant to relate on going 
east. Governor William H. Spry spoke of 
the necessity of libraries, advocating their es- 
tablishment and maintenance in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the state. Books, he said, 
tend to serve notice on the young of the re- 
sponsibilities that stand before them and the 
duties they are expected to perform when 
they grow up to manhood and womanhood. 
He urged state supervision of libraries, and 
highly praised the activity of the state library 
association. Joseph T. Kingsbury, president 
of the University of Utah, commended the 
library progress of the state, and suggested 
means of coOperation on the part of the uni- 
versity in providing training for the work 
A. C. Matheson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, spoke of the general benefit of 
free access to books, not only to the young, 
but to men and women in view of establishing 
a reading habit for greater enlightenment. 
Prof. J. H, Paul gave pleasant words of en- 
couragement to those actively engaged in pro- 
moting the library interests of the 
Supt. L. E. Eggertsen also told of the pleas- 
ure it gave him to see the library interest de- 
veloping in the state, and said he expected to 
see great things accomplished. Miss Smith 
said that the rule of silence in her library 
could not be broken even at a banquet. Miss 
Sprague expressed the wish of all connected 
with her library to be helpful in all that meant 
general interest in the work of the state. Dr 
Gowans spoke of the spirit of play that should 
always enter such festive occasions. He still 
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wished that the gymnasium might be prac- 
tically combined with the library movement. 
Mrs. Lizzie T. Edwards and Mrs. Howard R. 
Driggs sang beautiful selections at intervals 
through the feast and program. 

A librarians’ round table was led by Miss 
Downey on Tuesday morning. Miss Sprague 
talked on “Teaching the use of a library to 
high school students,” emphasizing the codp- 
eration of the library supervisor in the public 
schools and the library staff in this work. 
Miss Smith presented a paper on “How to 
use a library as applied to college students.” 
Miss Downey then adapted the subject to the 
smaller town, school and library. Mrs. Gil- 
lespie and Mr. Eggertsen continued the dis- 
cussion. General discussion of problems of 
library administration followed, including 
building, the budget, arrangement of libraries, 
methods of increasing books and circulation, 
completing periodical files for reference, pay 
collections, care of clippings, pamphlets and 
periodicals, and book and magazine selection 
and purchase. 

Tuesday afternoon's session was held at the 
University of Utah. Prof. Howard R. Driggs 
gave an address on “Stories and story telling,” 
in which he showed the great part the story 
is playing in our modern life. 

The business meeting followed. The asso- 
ciation voted to affiliate with the American 
Library Association. Committees on legisla- 
tion, publicity, library and school, membership 
and program were authorized. The advan- 
tage of holding meetings of the association in 
other places as well as in Salt Lake City 
was discussed. The nominating committee re- 
ported the following officers, who were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, S. P. Eggert- 
sen; first Johanna Sprague; 
second vice-president, Esther Nelson; secre- 
tary and treasurer, A. M. Nelson. 

The meeting adjourned to attend the re- 
ception and visit the library in the new ad- 
ministration building of the University of 
Utah. The Summer Library School contin- 
ued directly after the meeting of the Utah 


vice-president, 


Library Association. 
Mary E. Downey. 
Library Schools 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The school was represented at the A. L. A. 
conference in Washington by three faculty 
members and eighteen students. Many former 
students were also in attendance. Those resi- 


dent in the District of Columbia gave a recep- 
tion to the New 


York State Library School 
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in the rooms of the Home Club on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, May 26. Because of the dif- 
ficulty of collecting so large a number in any 
one place at any one time under the prevail- 
ing rooming conditions, the usual annual din- 
ner was omitted. Everett R. Perry, librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, was elected 
president, and Harriet R. Peck, librarian of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the association for 
1914-15, at a meeting presided over by the re- 
tiring president, Bessie Sargeant Smith of the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hatch, chief of the bureau 
of statistics and information of the New York 
State Department of Labor, spoke to the school 
on June 2, his subject being “Literature con- 
cerning labor.” June 10, Mr. Royal B. Farnum 
spoke on “Books on the arts,” discussing the 
various types of books suitable for the differ- 
ent classes of library patrons interested in the 
fine arts. 

The regular school exercises closed Friday, 
June 26. Following the custom of the past 
two or three years, there was no formal com- 
mencement. Mr. Wyer gave a brief address 
to both classes on the 24th, outlining some of 
the most important things necessary to insure 
professional advancement. 

The class of 1893 has presented two large 
bas reliefs (Orpheus and Eurydice and a 
Niké) to the school. The class of 1909 is 
presenting a framed portrait of Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, similar in size and style to the other 
portraits of prominent librarians which are 
now in the school rooms. The class of 1901, 
which has already presented three pictures of 
typical library buildings, has presented a 
fourth, that of the Utica Public Library, as 
typical of the medium sized public library. 

Miss Woodworth, assisted by R. L. Walkley 
of the class of 1913, has collected an interest- 
ing group of pictures of libraries in which the 
class of 1913 were employed April 1, 1914. 
Thirty different positions are included, one in 
Denmark and the other twenty-nine in four- 
teen different states from Massachusetts to 
Washington. Fourteen of these were in pub- 
lic libraries, three in state libraries, seven in 
college libraries, one in a normal college 
library, one in a county library, one in a high 
school library, two in library commissions, 
and one in a Y. M. C. A. library. Only five 
of the thirty-five members of the class are not 
now in library work. Three of these left before 
the end of the first year, one to resume teach- 
ing, one to be married, and one on account of 
illness contracted before entering the school. 
The other two are temporarily out of library 
work on account of slight ill-health. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
The summer session closed Wednesday, 
July 15. The work this year, as stated in the 


preliminary announcements, was divided into 
two parts of three weeks each. The work of 
the first part of the course was devoted to the 
discussion of bibliography (trade and sub- 
ject), government documents and reference 
work. The instructors were J. 1. Wyer, Jr. 
\W. S. Biscee, and F. K. Walter. The second 
part, devoted to cataloging and classification, 
was conducted by Miss Jean Hawkins and 
Miss Jennie D. Fellows. Twenty-seven were 
in attendance during the six weeks, 17 attend- 
ing the first and 22 the second part. The list 
of those in attendance with the libraries from 
which they came, follows: 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


Ameer, Eva R., B.A., Keuka College, 1906, Keuka 
Park, . Librarian (elect) Keuka College, 
Keuka Park. 


**CLaRK, Genevieve, Hudson Falls, N. Y. Librarian, 
Hudson Falls Free Library. 


**CoteMAN, Henriette, Goshen, N. Y. Librarian, 


Goshen Library and Historical Society. 
Cumsines, Marcaret C., New York, N. Y. Assist 

ant, New York City Hunter College Library. 
Dancy, Carotine F., Memphis, Tenn. Assistant in 


charge of school work, Cossitt Library, Memphis. 
+Dawson, Lena R., Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. As- 
sistant, New York State Library, Albany. 

**Ecnert, Mazet, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Cataloger, Car- 
negie Free Library, Braddock, Pa. 

**Forrester, Maser, McKeesport, Pa. 
culation department, Carnegie Free 
dock, Pa. 

Hatt, Frorence S., Fredonia, N. Y. 
win R. Barker Library, Fredonia. 
**Hameurcer, Mrs. Harrxin, Moscow, Russia. 
Assistant, Library of the First State Douma, St. 
Petersburg, 1906. Organizer and lecturer, Library 
courses, Shaniawsky University, Moscow, 1912-date. 
Hayrorp, Samvuet, B.A., Columbia University, 1914, 


In charge cir 
Library, Brad- 


Librarian, Dar- 


Albany, N. Y. Librarian (elect) Central ( 
A. Albany. 

*Hepees, Ertie C., East Hampton, N. Y. Librarian, 
East Hampton Free Library 

P., Watervliet, N. Y. Assistant, 


New York State Library. 


Krarrt, Gertrupe, Chatham, N. Y. Librarian, Col- 
ton (N.Y.) Public Library. 

**Lorinc, Nano G., Owego, N. Y. Assistant libra- 
rian, Coburn Free Library, Owego. 

*Martinxn, Winona C., Rockville Centre, N. Y Li- 


brarian, Rockville Centre Public Library. 
Merritt, Crara S., Port Chester, Substitute 


» 
CN.Y.) 


librarian, Port Chester and Rye Public 
Libraries. 
Possons, Amy H., Coxsackie, N. Y Assistant li 


brarian, Heermance 
*Sears, Eviza B., Buffalo, N. 
Seminary. 


Memorial Library, Coxsackie. 
Y Librarian, Buffalo 


**Sicce_kow, M., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Libra 
rian, Mt. Kisco Public Library. 

Sutuirr, Mote, Cherry Valley, N. Y. Librarian, 
Cherry Valley Public Library. 

Turneutt, Apa L, A., Elmira College, 1909, 
Duanesburg, N. Y. Assistant (elect) Schenectady 
Public Library. 

*Turner, Louise G., Detroit, Mich. Assistant, Cir- 
culation department, Detroit Public Library. 

** VAUGHN Acres, Hudson Falls, N. Libra 


rian, High School, Hudson Falls. 
Mohawk, N. Y 
ler Library, Mohawk. 


Librarian, Wel 


*First session only. 
**Second session only. 
tPart work only. 
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Warnwericut, E, Quincey, Mass. Custo 
dian of reading room, West Quincy 

**Wittiamson, Mrs, Cuartotre M., 
Librarian, North College of 
and Mechanical Raleigh 


Carolina 


Arts, West 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Durkee, Florence E., 1913-1914, is serving as 
temporary assistant in the Galva (IIl.) Public 
Library. 

Furbeck, Mary E., 1915, will spend the sum 
mer cataloging at the Forbes Library, North 
ampton, Mass 

Hopkins, Julia A., 1895-1896, has resigned 
her position as instructor in charge of the nor 
mal course at the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science to become principal of the 
training classes of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Mitchell, S. Louise, 1903-1904, left the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago 
June 1, where she has served as assistant 
librarian for the last five years, to become 
librarian of the Ryerson Library, Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

Scranton, Henriette, 1909-1910, has resigned 
the librarianship of the Elwood (Ind.) Public 
Library to become librarian of the Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, O 

Wallace, Ruth, 1913-1914, will go to the 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library in September 
to take charge of the cataloging department. 

Ward, Ruth L., 1905-1906, who has been 
cataloging temporarily at the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, has been appointed 
librarian of one of the high schools of Newark, 
N. J. 

F. K. WALTER. 


DREXEL INSTITUT! SCHOO! 
The following bibliographies 

were chosen by the class of 1914 

Miss Fox, Conservation of natural resources 

Miss Guilford, Wagnerian opera. 

Miss Johnston, St. Francis of Assisi 

Miss Latta, The Celtic revival 

Miss Libby, Municipal ownership of public 
utilities 

Miss Lingenfelter, Factory and domestic em 
ployment of women 

Miss Parker, Edinburgh, its 
associations. 

Miss Pierce, Story-telling. 

Miss Schultze, Compulsory insurance 

Miss Smith, Vocations for college women 

Miss Somerville, Radium 

Miss Steptoe, Prose works of S 
Mitchell. 

Miss Stull, The artistic home 

Miss Tafel, Pre-Shakespearean drama 

Miss Voigt, Popular books on botany 

Miss Wilson, Pompeiian ornamentation 


LIBRARY 
subjects for 


celebrities and 


Wet 
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POSITIONS 

Miss Mary B. Latta, 1914, has accepted a 
position as assistant in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Clara L. Voigt, 1914, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in the New York Public Library. 

Miss Helen R. Shoemaker, 1912, has _ re- 
signed her position at Bryn Mawr College to 
become librarian of the Oak Lane branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Miss Rachel Webb Haight, 1o11, has re- 
signed her position at the Oregon Agricultural 
College, to accept the position of reference 
librarian at Indiana University. 

Miss Daisy B. Sabin, 1904, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Morris High 
School, New York City. 

Miss Marian Pierce, 1914, has been for sev- 
eral months assistant in the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Forgeus, 1906, has accepted 
a position as librarian of Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Maud I. Stull, 1914, has been appointed 
branch assistant in the New York Public 
Library. 

Miss Laura E. Hanson, 1897, has resigned 
her position in the Apprentices’ Library, Phila- 
delphia, to take the position of head cata- 
loger in the Library of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Philadelphia. 

Miss Florence B. Custer, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Passyunk branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Miss Katherine E. Hunt, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the catalog department of 
the Free Public Library of Philadelphia. 

Miss Olla B. Ayres, 1910, has been appointed 
head cataloger of the Library of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Kessler, 1913, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Public Library 
at Edgewater, N. J. 

Miss Eliza M. Fox, 1914, has been appointed 
as branch assistant for the summer in the New 
York Public Library. 

Miss Mary R. Lingenfelter, 1914, will take 
a position September 1 as assistant in the cata- 
log department of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Agnes W. Schultze, 1914, has accepted 
a position as reference assistant in the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Gretta M. Smith, 1914, has accepted a 
position as assistant in the Public Library of 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

In view of the fact that at the end of the 
school year at Drexel no arrangement had 
been made, such as many of us hoped would 
be made, by any other institution, to continue 
the Library School, the graduate records of 
class rank and of positions held since gradua- 
tion have been copied, and these copies placed 
in charge of Mr. G. B. Utley, at A. L. A. 
headquarters, 78 East Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and of Miss S. C. N. Bogle (Drexel, 
1904), Director of Training School, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. The original records 
and the correspondence about graduates have 
been filed with the Registrar, Drexel Institute. 
Any one of these three will gladly answer 
queries as to ability and kind of work done, 
for librarians who wish to employ Drexel 
graduates. 

Graduates who wish to change their posi- 
tions should write to Miss Bogle or to Mr. 
Utley, who will be glad to recommend them 
for such positions as come to their knowledge. 

I shall always be happy to do anything that 
I can to serve the interests of the alumnae. 
My address, after Sept. 15, will be care of The 
H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Corinne Bacon, Ex-Director. 

PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

The alumni supper took place June 20 in 
the art gallery of the library building, with an 
attendance of 95. The classes of 1894 and 
1904 held reunions, three members of the 
former and eight of the latter being present. 
As the alumni supper is strictly a family at- 
fair, there were no outside speakers, but post- 
prandial talks were made by Mr. Frederic B. 
Pratt, Mr. Stevens, Miss Rathbone, Miss 
Bertha Eger, of the class of 1894; Miss Sarah 
B. Askew, of the 1904, and Miss 
Florence Crosier, president of the class of 
1914. These were interspersed with Pratt 
songs, of which there has come to be quite a 
collection. 

The class of 1914 left a beautiful silver 
urn as its parting gift to the school. For 
some years past the class gifts have taken the 
form of additions to our tea service, showing 
the place that these class-room entertainments 
hold in the affections of the students. 


class of 


POSITIONS 
Members of the class of 1914 have been 
placed as follows: 
Miss Martha Albers is to have charge of the 
German collection in the Yorkville branch of 
the New York Public Library. 
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Miss Florence L. Crosier returns to the 
Cleveland Public Library, whence she came to 
us on leave of absence. 

Miss Maude W. Fowler goes to the Cleve- 
land Public Library as student children’s 
librarian. 

Miss Eleanor Gleason is to have charge of 
the reference department of the Hartford Pub- 
lic Library for the summer. 

Miss Alice A. Guller is to be the librarian’s 
assistant at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

Miss Agnes Hansen returns to the catalog- 
ing department of the Seattle Public Library. 

Miss Flor-Etta Kimball is to be first assist- 
ant in the Public Library at Madison, N. J. 

Miss Rosamond McIntosh is to be assistant 
librarian of the Public Library at North 
Adams, Mass. 

Miss Catherine Pennington has received a 
temporary appointment in the library of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

Miss Maud M. Pugsley is to work in the 
public documents division of the New York 
Public Library during the summer. 

Miss Amelia H. Robie is to be first assistant 
in the Public Library at Summit, N. J. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sawyer returns to the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Miss Florence M. Scott has been made libra- 
rian of the Public Library at Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Loraine A. Sullivan will be a branch 
assistant in the New York Public Library. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Walker has been made head 
of the department of technology of the Public 
Library at New Haven, Ct. 

Miss Cecilia A. Watson has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Reuben McMillan 
Free Library, Youngstown, O. 

Miss Edith I. Wright is to be vacation sub- 
stitute in the Public Library at East Orange, 
N. J. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Miss Adelaide F. Evans, Pratt 1902, head 
cataloger of the Newark Public Library, has 


accepted the headship of the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library, where she 
begins work September I. 

Miss Sally M. Akin, Pratt 
made librarian of the Public Library at Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Miss Jeanne ‘ohnson, Pratt 1912, has been 
made head c*tuloger of the Public Library at 
Tacoma, where she has been an assistant since 
graduation 

Miss Myrtle I. Roy, Pratt 1912, who has been 
for two years first assistant in the Summit 
(N. J.) Public Library, has been made libra- 
rian of the Davenport Library at Bath, N. Y., 
beginning work September I. 


has been 
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Miss Jacqueline Noel, Pratt, 1913, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the La Grande 
(Ore.) Public Library to become an assistant 
in the reference department of the Tacoma 
Public Library. 

Cards been received announcing the 
marriage of Miss Florence D. Forbes, class 
of 1911, to Mr. Samuel Douglas Killam, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Helen G. Alleman and Miss Virginia 
N. Gillham, both of the class of 1914, sub- 
stituted in the New York Public Library 
during July and August. 


have 


JosepuHine Apams Ratupone, Vice-Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The summer term of the Training School 
opened June 8 The junior courses for the 
Book selection, Miss Randall and 
Miss Ellis; Book binding, Mr. Bailey and Mr. 
Scott; Business methods, Mr, Wright; Mod- 
ern public library movement in America, Miss 


term are: 


Bogle; Story telling, Miss Whiteman; Li- 
brary buildings, Mr. Craver; Order work, 
Mr. Hewitt; Cataloging, Miss Randall; Ar- 


chitectural lettering, Miss Beale; Seminar for 
periodical review, Miss McCurdy; Aids to 
library economy, Miss Mann; Branch exten- 
sion and routine work, Miss Howard. 

Only one senior course, “Administration of 
children’s rooms,” by Miss Bogle, will be 
given. 

Miss Mary Wright Plummer, principal of 
the New York Public Library School, gave 
two lectures to the school on May 22. The 
anthologies for chil- 
public li- 


were “Poetry 
“Development of the 


subjects 
dren” and 
brary.” 

During the week of the A. L. A. confer- 
ence the Training School had a luncheon at 
the Hotel Gordon, at which forty-two students 
and alumnzx and three members of the fac- 
ulty were present. 

Examinations for entrance to the Training 
School were held on Tuesday, June 16. A 
second examination to fill vacancies occurring 
in the entering class will be held September 1. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Mildred Subers, class of 1914, has resigned 
as children’s librarian of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, Pa., to accept the position 
of children’s librarian in the Lehigh branch 
of the Philadelphia Free Library. 

Jessie M. Carson, class of 1902, has been 
elected chairman, and Jasmine Britton, class 
of 1911, vice-chairman of the A. L. A, section 
of work with children for the coming year. 
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Ingrid Jarnoe, class of 1913, has resigned 
as assistant in the Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, to become assistant to the 


librarian of the Public Library of Copen- 
hagen. 
ALUMNAE NOTES 
Margaret Louise Bateman, 1910, has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the Man- 


chester City Library, Manchester, N. H. 

Gertrude Blanchard, 1910, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Homewood 
branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Jessie M. Carson, 1902, has been elected 
chairman and Jasmine Britton, class of 1911, 
vice-chairman of the A. L. A. section of work 
with children for the coming year. 

Phyllis E. Murray, class of 1913, was mar- 
ried June 18, 1914, to Elmer Presley Grierson. 


Saran C. N. Bocre, Director. 


OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


LIBRARY SCHOOI 


The School has been authorized to announce 
the offer of a special course in municipal ref- 
erence work, to begin as soon as practicable 
after the summer vacations. It will be open 
to qualified graduates of library schools, and 
to librarians of experience. The latter, unless 
the case is exceptional, will be asked to pass a 
written test. An advisory committee, consist- 
ing of Robert A. Campbell, municipal refer- 
ence librarian, Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of the 
division of documents, Dr. Charles C. Wil- 
liamson, chief of the division of economics, 
and William B. Gamble, chief of the division 
of technology, will aid the school in planning 
and carrying out the course. A circular of 
announcement has been printed and one giv- 
ing tentative outline of the course will 
follow. 

The final junior lectures of the year were 
given by Miss C. M. Hewins on “Children’s 
books,” and Mr. Edward F. Tilton, architect, 
on “The library building from the architect's 
point of view.” 

Miss Caroline Underhill spoke to the seniors 
in the School and College library course on 
“School work in a public library.” 

Mr. F. F. Hopper spoke to the seniors in 
administration on “The work of the order de- 
partment,” and Mr. William F. Scandlin on 
“The work of the Lighthouse for the blind,” 
the lecture being given at the Lighthouse. 

The graduating class presented to the 
School, the morning of commencement, a 
silver cake-basket of beautiful design, marked 
1914. 

Both classes had for the background of the 
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class photograph the Bryant monument on the 
terrace behind the library building. 

Entrance examinations for the coming year 
were given on June 9, thirty-nine candidates 
being examined at the library, and twenty-nine 
in other parts of the country. Forty-five 
passed sufficiently well to be considered, and 
several applicants were accepted on their col- 
lege records added to especial qualifications 
Forty-two applications for senior courses 
have been received and passed upon to date. 

The faculty had the pleasure of a brief visit 
on June 25, from Mme. Haffkine-Hamburger, 
director of the summer library school at 
Shaniavsky University, Moscow, and regretted 
much that she had not arrived during term 
time, so as to talk to the students on Russian 
libraries. 


APPOINTMENTS 


In the New York Public Library, reference 
department : 

For summer: Mr. Avé-Lallemant and Miss 
Smith (economics); Miss Baillet (genealozy) 
Misses Fuller and Callan (periodicals) ; Miss 
Kahan (science); Miss Miller (American his 
tory); Mr. Tornudd* (main reading room) ; 
Miss Winslow (public documents); Mr. Dole 
zal* (stack room). 

Circulation department : 

For summer: Miss Rogers* (Hudson Park ) 
Miss Callan (Central circulation, June 15-30) ; 
Miss Kamenetzky* (Woodstock); Miss Taber 
(58th Street); Miss Udin (Aguilar); Miss 
Fleming* (67th Street); Miss Foshay* (Agui- 
lar); Miss OGsborn* (Riverside) ; Miss Tyler* 
(Tompkins Square); Miss Evans* (Inter 
branch loan office); Miss Kaercher* (Tomp- 
kins Square); Miss Crenshaw* (Central cir 
culation); Miss Stone* (Central circulation) ; 
Mrs. Beall, Miss Cooper,* Miss Esselstyn* and 
Miss Winslow (branches not yet assigned). 


In other libraries : 

Miss Harrsen, jun., 1913, indexer, American 
Telephone Co. 

Miss Holmes, 1913, librarian, Arents Library, 
Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Custead, 1915, 
(L. I.) Public Library. 

Miss Freer, jun., 1914, substitute, Kingston 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 

Of the twenty-three students graduating this 
year, twelve hold pusitions in the New York 
Public Library and are likely to remain there 
The others are placed as follows: 

Mabel L. Abbott, first assistant, cataloging 
department, Minneavolis Public Library. 


librarian, Patchogue 


*These students retain their positions, whether enter 
ing for the senior year or not. 
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Katharine M. Christopher, librarian and 
chief of women’s department, Automobile 
Club of America, New York 

Alta B. Claflin, cataloger, Western Reserve 
Historical Society Library, Cleveland, O. 

Anna M. Hardy, librarian, East Orange 
(N. J.) Higit School Library. 

Dorothy G. Hoyt, cataloger, Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Florence D. Johnston, assistant, Cedar Rap- 
ids (la.) Public Library. 

Ida W. Lentilhon, librarian, Far Rockaway 
branch, Queens Borough Public Library. 

Metta R. Ludey, librarian, Jarvie Library, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Martha C. Pritchard, librarian, White Plains 
High School Library. 

Further notice of appointments can doubt- 
less be given with the next report. 

Mary W. PLuMMeER, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE—DEPARTMENT OF LI 
BRARY SCIENCE 

The last visit of the year was paid in May 
to the Social Service Library. After the two 
weeks’ examination period, the classes all dis- 
persed for a welcome vacation, leaving the 
field to the seniors for the final functions of 
class week. 

The commencement exercises were held on 
June 10 at Harvard Church, Brookline, at 
10:30, the address being given by Dr. John 
Finley, president of the University of the State 
of New York. 

The degree of B.S. in the library depart- 
ment was conferred upon the following can- 
didates in the four-year course: 

Marian Andrews, Constance Ashenden, Mar- 
tha P. Bailey, Clara Beetle, Lucy S. Bell, Edith 
Brown, Helen F. Carleton, Elizabeth P. Ela, 
Sarah M. Findley, Margaret M. Kneil, Mary 
A. McCarthy, Edith S. Newcomet, Lillian F. 
Nisbet, Mildred W. Page, Ruth H. Parker, 
Margaret A. Potter, lona M. Randall, Marian 
L. Small, Helen P. Smith, Katherine Warren. 

The following graduate students in the one- 
year course successfully completed the course 
and were, by vote of the faculty, permitted 
to become candidates for the degree of B.S. 
at the commencement following their presen- 
tation of credentials showing satisfactory pro- 
fessional experience : 

Winnifred A. Chapman, A.B.; Alice B. Day, 
A.B.; Anna E. Foster, A.B.; Louise M. Hoxie, 
A.B.; Esther C. Johnson, A.M.; Pauline Pot- 
ter, A.B.; Grace W. Thompson, A.B.; Mar- 
garet Watkins, A.B.; Helen M. Whitehouse, 
A.B. 

The degree of B.S. was conferred also upon 
the following graduates of other colleges, who, 
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having previously completed our one-year 
course, this year presented evidence of satis 
factory professional experience: 

Margaret M. Campbell, A.B.; Gladys S 
Cole, A.B.; Elisabeth D. English, A.B.; Cor 
nelia Ellis, A.B.; Adra M. Fay, A.B.; Frances 
C. Gifford, A.B.; Elizabeth A. Haseltine, A.B. ; 
H. Marie McClure, A.B.; Hope L. Potter, S.B. ; 
Rebecca B. Rankin, A.B.; Eleanor P. Wheeler, 
A.B.; Alice C. Wohlhaupter, A.B 

Miss Mary E. Hyde has accepted the posi 
tion of instructor in library science in the col 
lege next year. Miss Hyde is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford University, and was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Library School, 
1902-3. Since 1909 she has been head cata 
loger of the Public Library of San Francisco 
She brings therefore active experience in pub- 
lic library work freshly to her teaching, which 
will be mainly cataloging, building on Miss 
Hitchler’s foundations. Miss Hitchler does 
not sever her connection with the department 
entirely, but will give some lectures during the 
second term. 


POSITIONS 


Constance Ashenden, 1914, will become, No 
vember 1, secretary to the librarian, Boston 
Athenzum. 

Clara Buttle, 1914, and Lucy Bell, have been 
appointed assistants in the Williams College 
Library. 

Elizabeth Ela, 1914, and Grace W. Thomp- 
son, A.B., are to join the Brooklyn Public 
Library staff. 

Margaret Potter, 1914, will become an as- 
sistant in the Cleveland Public Library, and a 
member of their children’s training class 

Pauline Potter, A.B., has been appointed a 
cataloger in the University of Oregon Li 
brary. 

Marie A. Lamont has been appointed an 
assistant in the Simmons College Library. 

Helen Luitweiler, B.S., 1913. has resigned 
her position in the Simmons College Library 
to accept one in the Somerville Public Library. 

June R. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOO! 

The following lectures have been deliv- 
ered before the school by visiting librarians 
\pril 2 and 3, Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor 
of Public Libraries, “The fifth kingdom and 
the keeper of its treasures,” and “The busi- 
ness of being a librarian”; April 7, Miss 
May Massee, editer of the 4. L. A. Booklist, 
on the making of the Booklist; April 8, Miss 
Harriet E, Howe, instructor in Western Re 
serve Library School, on special phases of het 
work; April 16, Mr. Charles FE. Rush, libra- 
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rian, St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library, “Chil- 
dren's books and their illustrators”; April 28, 
Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, “The work 
of the Wisconsin Commission,” and “The 
work of the Legislative Reference Bureau” ; 
\pril 24, Miss Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis, 
“The work of the Indiana Library Commis- 

yn.” 

ALUMNI NOTES 

The annual alumni reunion and dinner were 
held in Washington, Wednesday evening, May 
27. Forty-two graduates and former students 
were present, a larger number than usual. 
Informal talks were given by the director and 
the assistant director, and a short business 
session of the Alumni Association was held. 
Officers for the ensuing year are: Miss Anna 
May Price, Springfield, Illinois, president, and 
Miss Jennie A. Craig, Urbana, Illinois, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The one hundred and fifty 
dollars in the treasury is to be used next year 
as a loan fund for senior students. 

Appointment of graduates and former stu- 
dents have been reported as follows: 

Carrie C. Patton, B. L. S., 1011, head cat- 
aloger, University of Texas Library. 


Mary Torrance, B. L. S., 1913, instructor in 
library methods in the summer session at La 
Crosse (Wisconsin) Normal School. 


Sabra E. Stevens, B. L. S., 1914, instructor 
at the Chautauqua (New York) summer 
library school. 

Elizabeth H. Davis, B. L. S., 1914, reference 
assistant, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Louise Fenimore Schwartz, B. L. S., 1914, 
assistant in charge of the loan desk, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

Rose R. Sears, B. L.,S., 1o14, Hammond 
Library, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Sabra FE. Stevens, B. L. S., 1914, general as- 
sistant, University of Illinois Library. 

Katharine Lewis, 1012-14, assistant in the 
office of the State Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, Springfield, Illinois. 

Lucile Warnock, 1913-14, temporary assist- 
ant in charge of the loan desk, Miami Uni- 
versity Library. 

Fanny W. Hill, 1913-14, temporary assistant 
in charge of Classical Seminar, University of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Elsie E. Martin, 1913-14, librarian, 
public school library, Hancock, Michigan. 

Alma M. Penrose, 1913-14, instructor at the 
Iowa Summer Library School. 

Margaret S. Williams, 1913-14, reviser, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Summer Library School. 

P. L. Winpsor, Director. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
Commencement activities of the Library 
School began with the annual luncheon given 
by the faculty to the class of 1914 in the rooms 
of the school, on Monday, June 15, and con- 
cluded with the receiving of certificates at the 
general university commencement on Thurs- 
day, June 18. Preceding the luncheon, the 
Alumni Association held its annual meeting. 
Examinations for entrance to the School 
were held June 19 and 20. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Hattie Callow, 1911, assistant in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has been appointed the 
librarian of the new Quincy branch, which was 
opened last month. 

Florence I. Slater, 1912, first assistant at the 
Collinwood branch of the Cleveland Public 
Library, has been promoted to the librarian- 
ship of the branch. 

Pauline Reich, 1913, first assistant at the 
Carnegie West branch of the Cleveland Public 
Library, has resigned her position to accept a 
similar position in the Webster branch of the 
New York Public Library. 

Some of the appointments of the class of 
1914 are as follows: 

Ruth A. Brown, assistant, 
Library. 

Doris E. Burgey, summer assistant, New 
York Public Library. 

Margaret E. Calfee, summer assistant, Brum- 
back Library, Van Wert. O. 

Hazel C. Clark, assistant, 
Library. 

Cora Hendee, assistant, lending department, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Adaline Howell, bibliographer and library 
editor, Detroit Public Library. 

Lura C. Hutchinson, branch librarian, Min- 
neapolis Public Library. 

Mary Yoder, assistant, catalog department, 
Dayton Public Library. 

Ruth Savord, assistant, catalog department, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Katherin G. Marvin, summer assistant, New 
York Public Library. 

Grace Bohmer, Victoria Bronson, Florence 
L. Cottrell and Mabel Miller, of the Cleveland 
Public Library staff, will return to the library 
for regular work. 

Josephine McConnell, Clara L. Schafer and 
Alice M. Smith will enter the Cleveland Public 
Library training class for children’s librarians 
in the fall. 

Elizabeth B. Doren, who was a student at 
the School in 1904-06, and who has since been 
a member of the Dayton Public Library staff, 
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will receive her certificate with the class of 
1914. 

Viola B. Phillips will return to her position 
in the Reuben McMillan Free Library of 
Youngstown, from which she had a leave of 
absence to attend the School. 


Atice S. Tyer, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The third term ended May 23, one week 
earlier than usual, in order that the principal 
and other members of the faculty could attend 
the meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in Washington, May 25 to 30. 

On May 9 Mr. Duncan Burnet, librarian of 
the University of Georgia Library, lectured 
to the class on “Problems of administration 
and book buying in a university library.” 

Miss Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, gave three lectures at the end of 
the term. On Friday, May 22, she spoke on 
“The library militant,” and on “Some phases 
of commission work.” On the morning of May 
23 Miss Stearns made an address to the gradu- 
ating class on “Ideals of library service.” 

The graduation exercises were held in the 
classroom on the morning of May 23 and in- 
cluded the address of Miss Stearns, a short 
talk from Mr. Willis Everett, president of the 
Library Board, and the presentation of the 
certificates. The names of the graduates are 
as follows: Grace Angier, Atlanta, Ga. ; Janet 
Carter Berkeley, Staunton, Va.; Katharine 
Carnes, Macon, Ga.; Lucille Cobb, Carrollton, 
Ga.; Kathleen Hines, Calhoun, Ga.; Margaret 
Jemison, Talladega, Ala.; Annie Jungermann, 
Columbus, Ga.; Rhea King, Atlanta, Ga.; Anna 
Laura Robinson, Atlanta, Ga.; Singleton 
Smith, Athens, Ga.; Vera Southwick, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mattie Lou Worsham, Forsyth, Ga. 

The appointments of the class are as fol- 
lows: Miss Janet Berkeley will go to Greens- 
boro, N. C., as assistant librarian; Miss Anna 
Laura Robinson, to Savannah, Ga., as cata- 
loger in the Savannah Public Library; Miss 
Margaret Jemison, to be librarian in the Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Public Library; Miss Annie Jung- 
ermann, second assistant in the Library of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Miss Rhea King, organizer of the Wil- 
mington (N. C.) Public Library; Miss Vera 
Southwick and Miss Mattie Lou Worsham will 
be assistants in the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta; Miss Grace Angier, Miss Singleton 
Smith, Miss Katharine Carnes, Miss Kathleen 
Hines, and Miss Lucille Cobb will be assist- 
ants in the New York Public Library. 

At the close of Miss Stearns’ lecture on “The 
library militant” on the afternoon of May 23, 
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the Graduates Association held its annual 
meeting in the classroom. The following off- 
cers were elected: President, Catherine Walker, 
Atlanta; vice-president, Randolph Archer, 
Talladega, Ala.; secretary and treasurer, Isa- 
bel Stevens, Atlanta; executive board, Frances 
Newman and Janet Berkeley. After the elec- 
tion the resident alumnz entertain d the grad- 
uating class at tea. 


ALUMN NOTES 

Pauline Benson, 1908, who has been an as- 
sistant in the Carnegie Library ot \tlanta 
since December, 1913, has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Public Library, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Frances Newman, 1912, has been traveling 
in Greece and Egypt for the past three months 
on leave of absence from the cataloging de 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 

Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 1909, head «1 
the reference department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, c mpiled during the spring 
material for the “History of education in Geor 
gia,” which was the part pre sented by the 
alumnze of Agnes Scott College, 
at the pageant given in May on the college 
campus. Miss Barker, herself an alumna ol 
Agnes Scott, appeared in the pageant 
Georgia Seminary for Young Ladies, Gaines- 
ville, 1878 

Susan Lancaster, 1907, librarian of the Ala 


Decatur, Ga., 


as the 


bama State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala., 
will act as librarian of the Marion (>. C.) Pub 
lic Library during June, July and August. 


Louise McMaster, 1908, librarian of the Marion 
Library, has taken a three months’ leave of 
absence for travel in Europe. 
Devra Foreacre Seep, Principal. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
WISCONSIN 


UNIVERSITY OF 


The report of the closing month of the 
present school year records busy weeks spent 
in the completion of bibliographies and with 
examinations in each course, varied by sev- 
eral picnics and school frolics. On Memorial 
Day Miss Turvill the faculty and 
students to a picnic at her country home, and 
en June 6 Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon, Miss Bas- 
com and Miss Humble were the hosts at an- 
other picnic at the Dudgeon summer cottage 
en Lake Waubesa. Ideal weather helped to 
make both delightful, and every 
camera was pressed into use to help preserve 
lasting impressions of the jolly 
which were to cease so soon for the present 
class. On June 4 Miss Stearns’ annual “field 
following the visit 


invited 


occasions 


gatherings, 


day” exercises were held, 


to the Traveling Library Department 
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Through the courtesy of the Democrat 
Printing Co. the students who desired were 
given an opportunity to bind a book in the 
company’s bindery. 

Closing exercises for the eighth class of 
the school took place Thursday evening, June 
11. Twenty-nine students completed the work, 
and of these twenty-five already have posi- 
tions. At eight o'clock the students assem- 
bled in the foyer to form a procession, led 
by Director M. S. Dudgeon escorting Presi- 
dent Van Hise, of the University, and Dr. 
\. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin Coilege, who 
was to deliver the principal address. Then 
followed the faculty and sixteen alumni of 
the school, representatives of every class 
among them. The faculty and alumni stood, 
welcoming the graduating class as they en- 
tered the lecture room. Mr. Dudgeon pre- 
sided, and first introduced President Van 
Hise, who spoke briefly to the class, recog- 
nizing them as graduates of one of the Uni- 
versity schools. 

Then followed the address by Dr. Root on 
“The growing librarian,” one that was most 
inspiring, practical and helpful. He spoke of 
the value of routine in developing the “grow- 
ing librarian,” but explained that routine 
could be mastered through the development 
of habit and system. Following Dr. Root’s 
address, Miss Hazeltine, as preceptor, pre- 
sented the class to the director, who, with 
brief but fitting remarks, awarded their cer- 
tificates. The exercises closed with an in- 
formal reception, giving opportunity to meet 
Dr. Root and the members of the class. 
Punch was served in the foyer, and the rooms 
were prettily decorated with roses, peonies 
and daisies in profusion. 

The following alumni were present to greet 
the new class: Miss Ryan, Miss Annabelle 
Smith, Mrs. Steffen, 1907; Miss Turvill, 1908; 
Miss Williams, 1909; Miss Strong, 1910; Miss 
Bergold, Miss Kosek, Miss Muir, Miss E. M. 
Smith, ro11; Miss Ives, Miss Leaf, Miss 
Potts, 1912; Miss Ely, Miss Humble, Mrs. 
Koelker, 1913. 

Subjects for the graduating bibliographies 
were assigned on April 15. One hundred 
hours is the minimum time accepted for each, 
and frequently much more time has been put 
upon the gathering, annotating and arranging 
of material, and its typing for the final copy. 
The subjects chosen by the students, or as- 
signed to them, are those upon which bibli- 
ographies have been requested either by de- 
partments in the University or in the Capitol. 
It makes the work vital when each student 
feels that the results will be put into use as 
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soon as the research can be completed and 
formulated. The subjects are as follows: 

A study in circulation statistics—Miss Andrews, 

State insurance—Miss Bingham. 

Switzerland—Miss Brown. 

United States possessions—Miss Burt. 

Reform of modern civil service practice—Miss 
Clancy. 

Literary criticism, 1900-1910—Miss Congdon. 

Single tax—Miss Coon. 

Public health—Miss Cox. 

Governmental control of water power—Miss Easton. 

Sex education and instruction—Miss Emmons. 

American art—Miss Evans. 

Moral training for children—Miss Friedel. 

Legislative and municipal reference libraries—Miss 
Grace. 

Central America—Miss Hanson. 

Citizenship—Miss Hedenbergh. 

Balkan states—Miss Ingram. 

India—Miss Jacobus. 

Social life and customs of the Age of the Restora 
tion—Miss Kimball. 

Violence in labor disputes—Miss King. 

Criticism of higher education—Miss K:jetigran. 

Public service as a career, and the training for it 
Miss Lewis. 

Admission tests for immigrants—Miss Love. 

{ndustries of the United States—Miss Lutkemeyer. 

ural credit—Miss McGovern. 

Germany— Miss Marshall. 

Feminism in fiction—Miss Rice. 

American librarians—Miss Sharp. 

Masters of American journalism—Miss Stockett 
Character of American journalism—Miss Wieder. 
APPOINTMENTS OF CLASS OF IQI14 

The following students have received ap- 
pointments to date: 

Gladys M, Andrews—Assistant librarian, Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Robina Brown—Assistant, San Diego (Cal.) Public 
Library. 

Martha B. Burt—Assistant, Eau Claire (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mildred Coon—Children’s librarian, Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Fannie Cox—dAssistant, Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library. 

Esther Friedel——Assistant, children’s department, 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 

Ethel A. Hedenbergh—Assistant in charge of school 
collections, Sioux City (Iowa) Public Library. 

Mary B. Kimball—Assistant, Green Bay (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Annie E. Kjeligren—Assistant, Rockford (lIil.) 
Public Library. 

Florence D. Love—Reference librarian, Decatur 
Public Library. 

Catherine H. McGovern—Reference assistant, Mil 
waukee (Wis.) Public Library. 

Mary Louise Marshall—Librarian, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale. 

Ruth C. Rice—Librarian, High School branch, 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 

Kathryn Sharp—aAssistant, Gary (Ind.) Public 
Library. 

Julia C. Stockett—Reviser, Wisconsin Library 
School; substitute reference librarian, Calgary (Can- 
ada) Public Library for the summer. 

Callie Wieder—Librarian, Stanley (Wis.) Publix 
Library. 

Jessie W. Bingham—Librarian, Rhinelander (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Verna M. Evans—Special cataloger, Illinois State 
Historical Society Library. 

Lottie N. Ingram—Assistant, Racine (Wis.) Pub 
lic Library. 

May C._ Lewis—Assistant, children’s department, 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Georgia Lutkemeyer—Librarian, Watertown (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Agnes King—For the summer, Wisconsin Publix 
Affairs Board for bibliographic work in connection 
with the University Survey. She will complete her 
bibliography on Higher education, begun at the 
request of Dr. William H. Allen, in charge of the 
survey. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
Mrs. Theodore R. Brewitt, 1908, will be one 
of the instructors in the Riverside (Cal.) sum- 
mer course for librarians. 
Ellen I. True, 1908, has joined the staff of 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Library. 
Harriet Bixby, 1900, joined the staff of the 


Portland (Oregon) Public Library, in March. 


Daisy Fansler, 1910, is assistant in the chil- 
dren's department, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Grace M. Stevens, 1910, has accepted a posi 
tion in the Minneapolis Public Library system 
as a branch librarian. Miss Cora I. Lansing, 
of Neenah, succeeds her as librarian at Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Gertrude Cobb, 1911, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Janesville (W4s.) 
Public Library. Mary A. Egan, 1913, will suc- 
ceed her. 

Lois A. Spencer, 1911, has taken charge of 
the Library Supply Department of the Dem- 
ocrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. For 
the past three years she has been librarian 
at Menominee, Mich. 

Edna S. Green, 1912, has been appointed to 
the librarianship of the Gray branch, and 
Lydia E. Kinsley, 1907, to the librarianship 
of the Bowen branch of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

Grace M. Leaf. 1912, reference librarian 
at the Kansas State Normal School, Em 
poria, Kan., has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to organize the library of the Wiscon- 
sin Board of Control. 

Kathleen Calhoun, 1913, is now assistant 
librarian in the library of the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

Frances C. Dukes, 1913, was married May 
4, to Mr. Forrest F. Carhart, of Shefheld, 
lowa. Since graduation she has held a position 
in the Cincinnati Public Library. 

Dorothy B. Ely, 1913. will spend the summer 
in Europe. 

Marion E. Frederickson, 1913, will spend the 
summer in Europe. 

Frances C. Sawyer, 1913, became librarian 
of the Keewatin (Minn.) Public Library in 
March. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


The Alumni Association held its annual 
meeting at the Washington conterence on the 
evening of May 27. Twenty-one graduates 


were present. Officers for the coming year 


are: Julia A. Robinson, president; Grace M 
Stevens, vice-president; Helen Turvill, secre- 
tary; Lois A. 
school dinner the following graduates were 


Mary 


Spencer, treasurer At the 


present Ray, 1908; Angie Messer, 
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Julia A. Robinson, Mary Watkins, Ora Wil- 
liams, 1909; Lilly M. E. Borresen, Hannah M 
Lawrence, Mae I. Stearns, Marjorie Strong, 
Blanch Unterkircher, 1910; Margaret Green, 
Harriet Muir, Lois Spencer, Ruth 
Balch, Alice Farquhar, Ruth Hayward, W. EF. 
Jillson, Helen Pfeiffer, Elizabeth Ronan, 1912; 
Irene Rowe, 1913; Mrs. Blackall, 1914. 

Harriet Allen, 1907, has been elected libra- 
rian of the Houghton (Mich.) Public School 
Library. For several years she has been li- 
brarian at Rhinelander, Wis. 

Mrs. Marie Minton George, 1910, announces 
the birth of a son, born May 20 

Mabel Smith, 1911, has been elected libra- 
rian of the Olympia (Wash.) Public Library, 
resigning a similar position in the Watertown 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Florence Fisher, 1913, assistant for the past 
year in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library, 
has been appointed children’s librarian in the 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Public Library 

Irene Rowe, 1913, becomes librarian of the 
Evansville (Ind.) High School Library, re- 
signing her position in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Public Library. She succeeds Ruth Stetson, 
igt2, who has received an appointment in 
Deerlodge, Mont. 

Mary Emocene Hazertine 


DENVER (COLO.) PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAIN 
ING CLASS 
Tue third training class conducted at the 
Denver Public Library has just finished its 
eight months’ course of work. When this third 
course was announced last September there 
were thirty-seven applicants for entrance. All 
but fifteen candidates were declared ineligible 
because of deficient education or personal 
qualifications, and a competitive examination 
was conducted to select the eight who formed 
the class. The training class was given in 
struction five days a week, and heretofore all 
graduates have been employed immediately in 
the Denver Public Library. The course of in 
struction was divided as follows: 
Accession Two lessons, forty hooks Im Cac h 
lesson 
Shelf-list—Three lessons 
Shelf-list and accession—Three lessons in the 
combination of shelf-list and accession rec 
ord as used in the Denver Public Library 
Book numbers—Two lessons. 
Classification—Plan and use of the Dewey sys 
tem, with modifications used in the Denvet 
Public Library, forty lessons 
Cataloging—Seventeen lessons 
Reference—Sixteen lessons 
Bibliography—Six lessons 
Children’s work—Twelve lessons 
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Public documents—Four lessons. 
Miscellaneous lectures—Six lessons. 

During the eight months when the training 
class instruction was given, the members were 
assigned for practice work five afternoons a 
week. This practice work was not paid for 
by the library, as no charge was made for the 
instruction, supplies, etc., incident to the course. 
Miss Rena Reese, the librarian’s assistant in 
the Denver Public Library, was in charge of 
the course. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH SUMMER LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The third annual session of the Utah Sum- 
mer Library School continued at the Univer- 
sity of Utah through the month of June, un- 
der the direction of Miss Mary E. Downey. 

The school is designed for librarians and 
assistants who cannot leave their work for 
extended courses, but who can get leave of 
absence for a few weeks of study, thus gain- 
ing a broader conception of their work and 
a general understanding of modern methods 
and ideals. The staff of instructors has the 
reputation of commanding and obtaining good 
work from their students. Miss Downey 
gave the courses in “Reference” and “Library 
organization and administration,” including 
the American Library Association, state asso- 
ciations, district meetings or institutes, library 
clubs and staff meetings, noted library work- 
e1s, state commissions, evolution of the li- 
brary, extension in the United States, state 
extension, local extension, developing a li- 
brary, reorganizing a library, building and 
equipment, the trustee, the staff, reading of 
the librarian, values in library work, the 
maintenance fund, supplies, book selection and 
buying, preparing books for the shelves, care 
of periodicals, clippings, pictures and pam- 
phlets, special collections, simplifying routine 
work, binding and mending, loan systems, 
work with children, schools and clubs, picture 
bulletins, how to use a library, reports and 
statistics, advertising. 

Miss Sabra W. Vought instructed the stu- 
dents in cataloging, classification, accessioning, 
and shelf-listing. Each student catalogs one 
hundred books and classifies two hundred. 

Lectures were followed by practice work, 
which was carefully revised. Opportunity was 
given also for questions and discussion of 
problems relating to library experience and 
consultation with the instructors. 

Students have the use of the University of 
Utah and Packard Libraries for laboratory 
work. The librarians of these libraries co- 
operated in every way possible to make the 
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school a success. Visits were made also to 
the L. D. S. High School Library, Chapman 
branch of the Packard Library, Neighbor- 
hood House Library, and to the Deseret News 
printing office and bindery. 

The work of the regular instructors has 
been supplemented as follows: Mr. Howard 
R. Driggs addressed the students on “Stories 
and story telling,” “The art of poetry,” and 
“The music of literature.” Miss Joanna 
Sprague lectured on “Teaching the use of a 
library” and “Book binding and mending,’ 
giving practical problems at her library. Miss 
Esther Nelson spoke on “The reference work 
in college and university libraries.” Stren- 
uous class work was supplemented by sev- 
eral social functions, including a reception by 
Miss Sprague and her staff on the first visit 
of the class to their library. Miss Downey 
and Miss Vought entertained the class at 
their home, and there were outings at Saltair 
and Bingham. There were some visiting li- 
brarians, trustees, and others interested in 
library work who attended lectures and con- 
sulted in regard to library matters, making 
this feature an important part of the work 
The libraries of three states and twelve 
towns were represented by twenty-six stu- 
dents. Mary E. Downey. 

BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 

CLASS 

The Brooklyn Public Library now offers 
two courses for training assistants; one to 
prepare candidates to enter the staff as junior 
assistants, the other to train them as children’s 
librarians. The two courses will be run par- 
allel as far as possible and much of the theo- 
retical instruction will be given in common. 

Examinations of applicants for admission 
to the two courses will be held at the library 
September 15, 1914, at 9 a.m., and the class 
work, planned on a basis of forty hours a 
week, will begin October 5. 

The general course will train the candidates 
for positions as general assistants in the 
branch libraries. Candidates must be not less 
than eighteen and not more than thirty-five 
years of age and must be in good physical 
condition. They must have had a high school 
education or its equivalent, and must possess 
personal qualifications satisfactory to the chief 
librarian and to the administration committee. 
Those meeting the above requirements will 
be given two written examinations, covering 
literature, history, science, art, current events 
and general information. Those who obtain 
a mark of 75 per cent. or more on both papers 
will be admitted. Graduates of accepted col- 
leges will be admitted without examinations. 
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The course of study will include library 
economy, bibliography, cataloging, classifica- 
tion, reference work, history of libraries, 
work with children, reading courses in fiction 
and non-fiction, and a weekly seminar in cur- 
rent topics. 

The course will consist of four months of 
theoretical training in library science and three 
months of practical work in one or more 
branches of the library. 

No tuition fee is charged, but students may 
be required to furnish their own text books at 
a probable cost of $10. 

Those who complete satisfactorily the pre- 
scribed course and who pass the final exam- 
ination will be placed upon the eligible list 
of the third grade service from which ap- 
pointments are made as vacancies occur in the 
library staff, but the library does not guar- 
antee to give any student a position in the 
library service. The library’s scheme of 
graded service provides for the following po- 
sitions and salaries: 

First grade: Branch librarian, $840 to $1500 
per annum. 

Second grade: Senior assistants, $660 to 
$780 per annum. 

Third grade: Junior assistants, $480 to $600 
per annum. 

The course for training children’s librarians 
will train the candidates for positions as chil- 
dren’s librarians in the branch libraries. The 
same requirements are made as for the gen- 
eral course, plus one year of college work or 
its equivalent. 

The course of study will cover a period of 
nine months and will consist of theoretical 
training in general library science as well as 
in work with children. Practice work in the 
branch children’s rooms will constitute an 
important part of the training. It will include 
lectures, problems and required reading in 
children’s literature and methods of work with 
children, in addition to general courses in 
library economy, bibliography, reference 
work, etc. 

Every graduate will be expected to accept 
an appointment in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, except in the improbable event of there 
being no opening within a reasonable time 
after the completion of the course, in which 
circumstance the instructors will assist grad- 
uates to obtain positions in other libraries. 
The salaries of children’s librarians range 
from $660 to $900 per annum. 

For further information address, 

Miss A. Hopkins, Principal, 
Brooklyn Public Library, 
Fourth Avenue and Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Reviews 


A. L. A. Manuat of library economy, in 32 
chapters, edited by a committee of the 
American Library Association. Cincago: 
\. L. A. Publishing Board, 1910-14. 

This enterprise, which is in immediate 
charge of a small committee appointed by 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board, has been 
under way for about five years. Nineteen 
of the proposed 32 chapters have been issued 
in advance separate form and are available 
from the executive offices of the Association 
for ten cents each. Others are in prepara- 
tion, two or three of them actually in press. 
The work is another instance of that co- 
operation which has produced so many useful 
bibliographic professional publications 
within the ranks of the American Library 
Association. The authors of these mono- 
graphs have in all cases furnished the manu- 
script without remuneration in consideration 
of its publication at cost through the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board. Free work, however, is 
not fast work. Authors carefully chosen for 
high authority may not be hurried or they 
will withdraw leaving no equal contributor 
in view. 

The latest chapters not before noticed in 
the columns of the JouRNAL are: 


Chap. V. Proprietary subscrip- 
tion libraries, by Charles 
Knowles Bolton 


Chap. VI. The free public library, by 
Isabel Ely Lord. 

Chap. X. The library building, by 
W. R. Eastman. 

Chap. XIV. Library service, prepared 


by Emma V. Baldwin, 
edited by Frank P. Hill. 

Chap. XXI. Loan work, by Carl P. P. 
Vitz. 

Chap. XXVII. Commissions, state aid, and 
state agencies, by Asa 
Wynkoop. 

Chap. XXIX. Library work with children, 
by Frances Jenkins Ol- 


cott. 
Chap. XXXII. Library printing, by Frank 
K. Walter. 


The Manual is designed to be a _ cross 
section of the best, the wisest and most ap- 
proved current usage in American library 
work, with such acompanying historical mat- 
ter as shall indicate the setting or sufficiently 
explain the development of different lines 
of work. It is intended primarily for use 
with library schools; apprentice and training 
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classes; library boards or librarians building 
or occupying new buildings or considering 
changes in method; for untrained and in- 
experienced library workers and for those 
engaged in the work of library extension. 
Despite this primary aim, it is not so ele- 
mentary as to be without distint interest 
and usefulness to any one in the profes- 
sion. 

The 32 chapters fall into three divisions: 
the first, Types of Libraries, includes the 
first eight chapters which are chiefly his- 
torical; the second, including chapters 9-26, 
has the caption Organization and Adminis- 
tration, and treats of the different subjects 
and library processes in the order in which 
they ensue in the founding, organization and 
administration of a library; the third division, 
including the last six chapters, is entitled 
Special Forms of Work, and includes library 
extension, work with schools, with children, 
with the blind, museums, lectures, art gal- 
leries, etc., in their relations with libraries, 
and a chapter on library printing. 

It is the plan of the Publishing Board to 
bind these together into one or two volumes 
when the work is finished. 

Mr. Bolton’s chapter is a cogent bit of spe- 
cial pleading by one who loves and believes in 
a continuing large place for the proprietary 
library, in despite of and side by side with the 
militant free public library, the social raison 
d’étre of which Miss Lord so ardently and so 
admirably sets forth. We are left with the 
conviction that two persons could scarcely be 
made unhappier than by giving Miss Lord the 
Boston Atheneum and Mr. Bolton a free 
public library of comparable size and renown. 

Mr. Eastman gives in sixteen pages the 
quintessence of twenty years’ fruitful study 
and application of the principles which should 
govern the construction primarily of small 
library buildings, but which are in the main 
pertinent to all library architecture. 

Surely no two people have better right to 
speak of the qualifications, tenure and organi- 
zation of the library staff than Miss Baldwin 
and Dr. Hill, who have been associated from 
its beginnings with a municipal library system 
admittedly one of the most efficient and con- 
spicuous exemplars of this relatively new type 
of library endeavor. Some frank disparage- 
ment of municipal civil service in public libra- 
ries is noted, and an increasing regard to 
health and working condition of the staff. 

Mr. Vitz’s chapter is not merely a study of 
loan records and systems, but of all the va- 
ried, numerous and important activities which 
fall within the work of the circulation depart- 
ment of a public library. The principles and 
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metheds of recording loans are discussed, and 
three charging systems—the Brown, Newark 
and New York State Library—are minutely 
described as typical systems for different 
kinds of libraries. But beyond this account 
of the mechanics of loan work, and of far 
greater importance, are the admirable para- 
graphs on the qualifications for acceptable 
service at the loan desk, the statements of 
arguments for and against open shelves and 
the sensible discussions of such topics as reg- 
istration records, fines, length of loan period, 
reserves, pay duplicate collections, publicity, 
contagious diseases, statistics, interbranch re- 
cords, etc. A carefully chosen classified biblio- 
graphy is appended. This chapter is one 
of the best in the series. 

In chapter 27, Mr. Wynkoop forcefully sum- 
marizes arguments for the existence, mainte- 
nance and adequate support of state agencies 
for library extension, followed by as impres- 
sive a statement as we recall having seen of 
the work which such agencies are doing and 
have done. So much have fervor, conviction and 
evangelical effort marked this work that it 
gives one a start to encounter a few whole- 
some paragraphs on “Limitations and possible 
dangers in commission work,” which caution 
against too great uniformity in methods under 
conditions which vary widely in different parts 
of the country and which warn against doing 
too much in certain cases. 

Miss Olcott furnishes a veritable vade- 
mecum in concise form of practical and con- 
crete discussion of plan, methods and aims 
for a library work with children which shall 
be actuated by high ideals and which never 
loses sight of the children and the books as, 
when all is said and done, the chiefest factors 
in the work. 

Mr. Walter’s excellent chapter deals with 
a subject which, both in its practical and 
esthetic aspects, if we may judge from the 
vast stream of current library publications, 
gets far too little intelligent notice from libra- 
rians. A section treats briefly of duplicating 
machines, those useful substitutes for more 
formal printing. 

The uniform excellence of the successive 
chapters of this manual is such as to prompt 
the wish that it may soon come to completion 
in its final volume form. 


Bisnop, Warner. Practical hand- 
book of modern library cataloging. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1914. 150 p. 
D. $1 net. 

It was in 1901 that the Library of Congress 
undertook the publication and general sale of 
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printed catalog cards for all its books; in the 
years since then the use of these cards has 
grown so steadily that it may now be fairly 
said that the printed purchased card forms 
the basis of modern American cataloging prac- 
tice. Mr. Bishop’s little manual is built upon 
this premise and deals specifically with the op- 
erative and administrative aspect of the sub- 
ject, rather than with cataloging rules and 
detailed technique. Indeed, the book touches 
very lightly upon cataloging codes, and en- 
ters not at all the labyrinthine regions of 
classification systems. It is essentially a prac- 
tical exposition of principles and methods de- 
sirable in the organization and operation of 
cataloging departments in large and moderate 
sized libraries, where printed cards are used 
as extensively as possible, and where the adop- 
tion of the “unit” card for different forms of 
catalog duplication reduces or eliminates much 
variation in entry. The opening chapter traces 
very briefly the development of catalogs from 
book to card form, with comment on notable 
examples and indication of the modifications 
effected in technique by the adoption of the 
printed card. Mr. Bishop recognizes clearly 
that the supply of “ready-made” catalog cards 
is bound to increase until in the not distant 
future libraries will be able to purchase cards 
for practically every book of importance; 
“the pressure of universal need and demand 
is bound to produce the result sought in 
time.” 

Physical requirements of catalog depart- 
ments are considered in a chapter devoted to 
“Rooms and equipment,” giving excellent ad- 
vice as to floor plans, arrangement and char- 
acter of furniture, quality of card stock, and 
other practical details; the “Planning of the 
catalog” is then taken up, with recommenda- 
tions regarding extent of duplication, “full” 
or “short” style, and the various forms of cat- 
alog—dictionary, classed and _  alphabetico- 
classed; and under “Organization of catalog- 
ing force,” there follows orderly presentation 
of the cataloger’s duties; need of revision, 
assignment and_ specializing; catalogers’ 
individual reports as the basis of statistics; 
catalogers’ qualifications and salaries. The 
importance of good executive management is 
emphasized: “An improper organization of 
the force will compel the man who uses half 
a dozen languages and knows the literature of 
as many subjects to do the work of a type- 
writer or mere clerk, or on the other hand 
will permit a recent high school graduate to 
decide the subject entry for the latest physical 
chemistry or treatise on elliptic functions.” 
Again, in regard to individual reports of work 
done, there is a needed warning: “It is mani- 
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festly unfair to the catalogers, as most of our 
libraries go, to make these reports the basis 
of comparison between individuals. The work 
is never of the same difficulty, the same du- 
ration, the same amount. No one sits at a 
desk day by day, hour by hour, turning out 
catalog cards. The very nature of the work 
demands a great variety of study and time on 
different books. In any library, cata- 
logers having special equipment may be called 
on—and should be—to aid in reference work. 

The reports are decidedly valuable 
in recording the sum of the work done, in 
estimating the probable capacity of the office. 
They are seldom, even when taken for long 
periods, a true reflection of the cataloging 
ability of the various members of the force.” 
Equally suggestive is the emphasis laid upon 
“book sense” as one of the necessary quali- 
fications of the cataloger: “It is an ability 
to move quickly and easily among printed 
things with an instinctive appreciation of 
values. It comes to people who have lived 
with books from childhood but who have 
never regarded them as an end in themselves. 
A man or woman without ‘book sense’ is ut- 
terly out of place in a library. Some people 
never get it—they had best go to selling gro- 
ceries or pounding typewriters.” 

Having outlined the organization of the 
cataloging department, the material with which 
it deals and the methods employed are treated 
in the same effective manner. A chapter is 
given to “The use of printed catalog cards,” 
indicating procedure of selecting, ordering, 
and adaptation to average needs. Under 
“Cataloging method,” references are given to 
the leading codes and manuals, rules and de- 
cisions are summarized, and there is concise 
advice on routine practice. The comment on 
imprint entry, on notes, both of “contents” 
and of “evaluation,” and on series cards, is 
especially interesting and useful. The final 
chapter on “Subject headings” presents in part 
material embodied in the author’s paper on 
the subject read at the A. L. A. conference 
of 1906. It is a lucid condensation of precept 
and practice in this difficult field, setting forth 
some of the problems and complications with 
indication of recommended policy. Mr. Bishop 
is an advocate of “one place” entry, and urges 
his point with logic and skill against Cutter’s 
principle of double subject entry in the case of 
subject-regional titles. He is disposed also 
to favor a carefully worked out chronological 
or period arrangement at least for subjects 
in political and economic history. His re- 
marks throughout are based upon wide prac- 
tical experience, sound scholarship, and com- 
mon-sense, and must command the interested 
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attention of all catalogers. Indeed the book 
as a whole is a welcome and useful addition 
to the librarian’s store of working tools, and 
it should prove of wide practical service. 


H. E. H. 


Antrim, Saipa Brumpack, and ANTRIM, 
Ernest Irvinc. The county library. Van 
Wert, O.: The Pioneer Press. 306 p. $2 
and postage. 

This story of the origin and development 
of the Brumback Library of Van Wert, Ohio, 
sometimes called the “pioneer county library,” 
is of great interest to the library world. The 
county library is defined as “a library owned 
and maintained through taxation by a county 
of a state and having a circulation co-extensive 
with the county.” This account, given with 
full details and quotations from local and other 
newspapers, is not only a contribution to the 
solving of the problem of waste places but is 
also to be commended as a very practical 
manual of library economy adapted to rural 
conditions. It points the way to a process of 
extension that might well be undertaken 
by every well established library in the 
land. 

In the year 1894, a small subscription library 
was founded by certain ladies in the city of 
Van Wert. In 1896, upon receiving aid from 
the city, the library was made free. In 1897, 
it had about 2000 volumes. Mr. John San- 
ford Brumback, one of the leading men of the 
city, having been impressed with the value 
and far-reaching influence of a public library, 
determined to give a library building to the 
people and, with that object, had plans pre- 
pared. In December, 1897, he died, at the 
age of 68, and in his will was found a state- 
ment of his desire with a request to his heirs 
to carry out his purpose. To this was at- 
tached the express condition that arrange- 
ments satisfactory to them be made with the 
city of Van Wert or, “if they desire and 
think best,” with Van Wert county, for a 
proper site for the building and for the main- 
tenance of the library. 

In January, 1898, the widow and four chil- 
dren of Mr. Brumback addressed a note to 
the Ladies’ Library Association, to the city 
authorities and to the county commissioners, 
offering a building, suggesting a plan of tax- 
ation and control, and giving strong reasons 
for preferring the maintenance and use of the 
library by the county, thus benefiting 30,000 
people rather than 8000 in the city. They 
proposed a managing board of seven persons, 
of whom two should be named by the Brum- 
hack heirs, two by the Ladies’ Association who 


would then give their library to the new en- 
terprise, and three to be appointed by the 
county commissioners. The offer was ac- 
cepted by the county and a contract concluded 
accordingly. It was necessary for the legis- 
lature of Ohio to enact a county library law 
to legalize the transaction. Such a law was 
passed April 26, 1898, and applied to all coun- 
ties in the state. The corner-stone of the 
building was laid July 18, 1899. The dedica- 
tion of the building, costing $50,000, was on 
January 1, 1901, and in that month the cir- 
culation of books began. 

The creation of branches or library stations 
received immediate attention and one collec- 
tion of 100 books was sent out within a month 
after the opening of the central library. In 
March four other collections of 50 books each 
were placed. Nine branches in all were estab- 
lished in 1901, three in 1902, three in 1903 and 
the last of sixteen in 1904. The story of each 
of these is told. The books were generally 
placed in stores, some in postoffices and 
doctors’ offices, one in a law office, one at a 
telephone exchange, and one in a private 
house. Some stations had so books, others 
100, one, 200 and three of the larger places, 
300. After a few years of trial a uniform 
number of 125 was adopted, to be supple- 
mented by additional collections for the larger 
stations. The time of retaining the books was 
at first two months and afterwards extended 
to three months. It was, in brief, a county 
system of traveling libraries. 

In 1902, school teachers received the special 
privilege of taking four books each for school 
use. In 1905 collections of books were placed 
in many schools, and beginning with Septem- 
ber, 1914, all rural schools of the county, in 
accordance with Ohio law, will have at least 
fifty books each, and these will be furnished 
by the Brumback Library. 

In 1913, the library had 23,319 volumes and 
14.774 borrowers, half the population of the 
county. It reported a circulation for that year 
of 90,853, of which 54,956 was from the cen- 
tral library, 14,124 from the sixteen stations, 
and 21,773 from the schools. 

Following the story of the Brumback Li- 
brary are chapters on the county library move- 
ment in the United States, giving the pro- 
visions of all county library laws in the vari- 
ous states, followed by a discussion of their 
character and working and an admirable 
statement of the advantages of the county 
library. There is also a tabular statement of 
the statistics of 57 county libraries classed 
according to their manner of organization and 
sources of support, showing 22 in California, 
11 in Minnesota, 9 in Wyoming, 8 in Ohio, 
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3 in Oregon, and 1 each in Missouri, IIlinois, 
Maryland and Indiana. Reference is also 
made to other so-called county libraries from 
which no data were secured. 

The publication of this book containing so 
much information on a very interesting and 
vital subject can not fail to call attention to 
the opportunity for great enlargement of ag- 
gressive library work. Whether the territory 
under consideration is a county, a township, 
or a state, there is always the unoccupied 
ground which challenges the library worker 
and which can be entered so easily if we have 
the mind and the energy to take possession. 
After twenty-one years of trial the traveling 
library is no longer an experiment. Any li- 
brary anywhere can use it and it is emphati- 
cally the agency by which the scattered people 
must be reached. Its use by the state is only 
a temporary expedient which can only touch 
the margin of the real demand. 

Whether the county is always the best unit 
for library organization is another question. 
It may be the best in Ohio, it probably is in 
California and Wyoming, but it may not be 
the same in New York, Pennsylvania or Con- 
necticut. That will depend on many condi- 
tions, such as the density of population, the 
presence of more than one important city or 
village in a given county, the physical geog- 
raphy of the county with consequent facility 
or difficulty of communication and the number 
of libraries already established which must 
be dis-established if a county system is at- 
tempted. In Massachusetts for instance each 
county already has as many free libraries as 
it has towns. It would be a difficult task now 
to unite them under one management and 
support them all by one county tax. But 
each one of these towns has its own outlying 
districts. The idea of the county library is 
one to be followed everywhere where there is 
a neighborhood without books. 

It may be said, without detracting from the 
real value of this book, that, in the closing 
chapters, dealing with the general county 
movement, the information is not always as 
complete as might be desired. Indeed, the 
authors state that their account is far from 
exhaustive. For instance, to one familiar 
with New York conditions, it is clear 
that they can not be judged from the 
county library law of that state which is of 
recent date and practically quite worthless as 
it stands; not, for the reason given in this 
book that it calls for an appropriation instead 
of a tax, but because, under its provisions, the 
property of any city or town now maintaining 
a library must be taxed a second time if a 
contract for the outside districts is made. A 
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test was made in the case of Broome county 
where there was a strong demand for county 
service from the city library of Binghamton. 
The library was eager to furnish the books 
if assured that the county would bear the 
added expense. But the city, having received 
a Carnegie building some years before, was 
committed to a yearly library expenditure of 
$7,500. The cost of procuring and sending 
books in needed measure to the towns was es- 
timated at $5,000 a year. If the county was to 
pay it, the city, containing three fourths of 
all the taxable property of the county, must 
then pay three fourths of the extra cost of 
lending its own books to its neighbors. To 
this, the county board, on which of course the 
city was strongly represented, would not con- 
sent. The alternative, under the law, was for 
the county to assume the entire support of the 
city library. But this would tax the country 
for the benefit of the city, would break up a 
long established control, and interfere with 
contracts and other interests. The city could 
not consent to relinquish its library charter, 
and so the practical obstacles to action under 
the county law appeared insuperable. The 
county proposition came too late. Had there 
been several important libraries in the county, 
as is the case in many other counties, the 
difficulty of adjusting all their claims and 
bringing all of them under a single county 
administration would have been greater still. 
A remedy might be found in so amending the 
law as to exempt from taxation for this pur- 
pose all property already paying a library tax, 
as is done in California, Nebraska and other 
states. California found it absolutely neces- 
sary to any county system to offer such ex- 
emption. The unwillingness to change is not 
altogether unreasonable and in most cases, in 
our older states, the extra tax would be 
neither nominal nor small. 

But long before any general county law 
there were libraries in New York free to the 
county. In 1864, Ezra Cornell, two years be- 
fore he founded Cornell University, founded 
the Cornell Library Association in Ithaca. It 
was chartered by special law as “a public li- 
brary the use of which shall be free to all 
residents of the county of Tompkins.” In 
1869, the legislature also chartered the 
Wadsworth Library which had been es- 
tablished 26 years earlier by private gifts in 
the village of Geneseo. The charter reads 
that it shall be “accessible for general use to 
the residents of the county of Livingston, free 
of expense.” These libraries have always 
been free for circulation and are active to- 
day; and the latter, in particular, has done 
and is doing excellent work in sending li- 
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braries to make delivery stations, schools and 
clubs. Its circulation may not be co-exten- 
sive with the county for the very good reason 
that other libraries have come in to supply 
the demand of villages which could not be 
satisfied with traveling libraries. But so, in 
California, it is expected that many counties 
will leave out parts of their territory from 
their county system, but the result is called 
a county library nevertheless. These two are 
endowed libraries, neither managed nor sup- 
ported by their counties, but serving the 
county nevertheless. 

The question of priority will often turn 
upon a definition. One man will say that a 
library which serves the county is a county 
library; another will insist upon county in- 
itiative and control; the book before us passes 
by initiative and control and puts the county 
tax into the definition; another might, with 
almost equal reason, define the county library 
as one founded by the county, controlled by 
the county and in a building provided by the 
county. Recognition by some definite act of 
the county is inportant, but probably we should 
all agree that any library whose free circula- 
tion is substantially co-extensive with the 
county is a county library. Service is the ulti- 
mate test. 

In the list presented in the book appears 
the name of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
serving the whole of Hamilton county both 
in and beyond the city. This brings to mind 
other city counties. The city of New York 
includes the entire territory of five counties 
and three of them are still, in large part, 
rural counties. The New York Public Li- 
brary with 42 permanent branches, each having 
at least 10,000 books, and sending out last year 
919,000 volumes in traveling libraries alone 
to 934 stations, serves the three counties of 
New York, Bronx and Richmond and is sup- 
ported as to its circulation by local tax. The 
Brooklyn Public Library, with 28 branches 
and 334 traveling library stations, is the free 
library of the county of Kings. The Queens 
Borough Public Library with 20 branches and 
many traveling library stations serves the 
county of Queens. These have no relation to 
the county law but they do the county work. 
These are all practically county libraries and 
there may be others. 

The Ohio law is called the first county li- 
brary law because it was the first general law 
to distinctly emphasize a county system adapt- 
ed to rural conditions. That the idea was not 
entirely new is shown by the Indiana law 
of 1816 and the Wyoming law of 1886, to both 
of which reference is made. But it was 
the first law of the kind which succeeded. 
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It will be noted however that the Ohio law 
is based upon a gift of money or property 
or else, as amended in 1906, upon a contract 
with an existing library. It does not author- 
ize a county to establish a library at its own 
expense. Assuming that the laws here quoted 
are the only ones bearing on the subject, above 
statements in regard to Ohio are also true of 
the county laws of Wyoming, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New York and Iowa. In all 
of these laws the county takes a secondary 
place and is dependent on private benevolence 
or previous enterprise. Only in California, 
Maryland, Washington, Oregon and Nebraska 
have the counties the power to originate a 
public library. So that in this respect also 
the fact of priority may still be open to 
question. We know that in New York there 
is in the library law of 1892 a general clause 
giving the power of initiative and mainte- 
nance to any “other body authorized to levy 
and collect taxes” which, in the opinion of 
many, gave the privilege of a library to every 
county, although counties were not named 
In New York, also, another law in 1896 says 
that “any municipal corporation” may act 
under the library law of 1892, and a county 
is expressly called a “municipal corporation.” 
Similar provisions may exist in other states. 
There were free town libraries in Connecticut 
and New Hampshire long before either state 
had a library law and they were tax supported 
under another name as institutions of educa- 
tion. We are not always compelled to wait 
on the terms of the law if we have its spirit. 
The facts given above show that the num- 
ber of county libraries, as admitted by the 
compilers, is certainly greater than the 57 
named in the printed list; and that the state- 
ment on page 266 that the Washington Count, 
Free Library in Maryland, to which all honor 
be given, is the only county library east of 
the Allegheny mountains is scarcely correct, 
though doubtless no others were reported as 
county libraries. In some way, with or with- 
out county law, the people of many other 
counties east and west have the books. Who- 
ever may have been first we agree that the 
county movement has large significance in the 
right direction and holds before every library 
the possibilities of great extension. It is a 
satisfaction to have so complete a demon- 
stration of its progress. W. R. E. 


Pearson, EpMunp Lester. The secret book. 
Macmillan. 249 p. $1.25. 
To be sure, you don’t know much about the 
secret book, the “Liber Crypticus, or Book of 
Satyrs, of Cassius Parmensis,” when you have 
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finished reading Mr. Pearson's latest contri- 
bution to the joy of library living, but what 
do you care? You've attended the meetings 
of “the Club” (we wonder in passing if Mr. 
Pearson offers them as models for other 
library clubs to pattern after), and have min- 
gled with gentlemen bearing distinguished and 
familiar names. You have been impressed by 
the quality of the information and the depth 
of the philosophy embodied in the papers 
read, and edified by the discovery of very 
human qualities in the make-up of their 
writers. 

If you are on the staff of a library journal, 
of course you may wince a little at finding 
your clever characterization of a library 
speech analyzed and explained with unfeeling 
frankness. But suppose you are a reference 
librarian, can you fail to appreciate the strug- 
gles of Mr. Fernald in his effort to serve the 
lady who demanded Menelik’s plays and 
would accept no substitute, or the man who 
insisted in pursuing, through all the un- 
abridged dictionaries in the reference room 
his own line of original research, before he 
would confide his desire to know the hidden 
significance of John D. Rockefeller’s middle 
initial? If you are a children’s librarian, can 
you fail to pause and reflect, after reading 
Crerar’s paper on “Immoral books,” on the 
many pitfalls that beset the steps of the most 
conscientious librarian who may desire to 
guide the youthful mind along the paths of 
purest literature? 

Whoever you are, you will appreciate Ryer- 
son’s pleasant picture, interpolated in his 
paper “On pirates,” of one of those quiet, 
drowsy libraries of a generation ago, where 
you went to read and dream away the sum- 
mer afternoons: 

“So we all went to the public library. And 
in that we were happy—happier than we 
knew. It makes me pity the boys to whom 
the word means a cold white building, shining 
inside with brass railings and turnstiles, equip- 
ped with the last word in a correct ‘juvenile’ 
department, presided over by those whose 
sweetly scientific ministrations are efficient 
but irksome. This was an old and dignified 
structure, shaded by trees, and even possess- 
ing a bit of well-kept lawn. Ivy covered the 
bricks and almost came in at the windows. 
Here—though I may be mistaken in think- 
ing that it had any effect on us—once lived 
the proprietor of many acres, the possessor 
of servants and horses, the owner of plate 
and cellars of wine, and of ships that sailed 
the seas. Here, in the room where ponder- 
ous volumes now cover the tables, he had his 
captains to dinner, and they sampled the 
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Madeira and sherry which these captains had 
fetched home with them, and drank success 
to privateering voyages. Probably they got 
very merry over it all, in the regular Pepysian 
fashion—I hope they did, at any rate. It 
helps make the encyclopedia less dry to be- 
lieve it.” 

And before you lay aside the book and £0 
back to your routine duties, be sure that you 
study the index. It will repay you. It is 
short, but it is sweet, and contains entries that 
it seems safe to say no other writer would 


have had the initiative to make. There is, 
of course, the usual trifling error which 
makers of indexes invariably include. It is 


found on page 253, where the item “Red 
whiskers, Suntlower looks well with” is re- 
ferred back to page 6, when it should have 
been page 7. We feel, however, that this will 
probably not militate greatly against the book's 
sale or usefulness. 


Librarians 


Attison, Gladys B.. New York State Li- 
brary School, ’13-'14, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the order and accession department 
of the Library of the University of Texas, in 
Austin, 


BATEMAN, Margaret Louise, of the class ot 
1909 in the Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed children’s hbrarian of the 
City Library of Manchester, N. H., and as- 
sumed her duties in July. Miss Bateman was 
for two years (1912-1913) in charge of the 
children’s work in Oak Park, Ill She was 
also lecturer on children’s work in the sum- 
mer school of the University of Illinois in 
1913. During the last winter and spring she 
has been doing temporary work in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3erry, Ethel New York State Library 
School, '11-'12, has been promoted from a po- 
sition in the Walker Branch of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library to take charge of its 
factory and business library stations. 


Carkins, Ruth H., New York State Library 
School, '13-'14, is serving as summer assistant 
in the Tompkins Square branch of the New 
York Public Library. 


Cait, Mrs. E. A., who has been in charge of 
the Pittsfield (Me.) Public Library for sev- 
eral years, has sent in her resignation, to take 
effect Oct. 1, when she will move to Falmouth. 
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Cowtey, Amy, New York State Library 
School, ‘14, has been appointed librarian of 
the public library at Hutchinson, Kan. 

Erskine, Mary L., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, '14, will return to her former 
position as librarian of Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Hamitton, William J., New York State Li- 
brary School, '12, has been appointed first as- 
sistant in the shelf department of the New 
York Public Library. 

Herinc, Hollis W., Pratt 1910, who has 
been an assistant in the Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, has been made libra- 
rian of the Special Missionary Research Li- 
brary in New York. 

Hopart, Frances, has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Bixby Memorial Free Li- 
brary, Vergennes, Vt., and will spend the 
summer at Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Hopexins, Mabel, librarian of New Hamp- 
shire College at Durham, has resigned her 
position. 

Hutsurp, Annabel A., New York State Li- 
brary School, '06-’07, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Edith E. Clarke as head cata- 
loger at Syracuse University Library. 

Kerr, Willis H., who was elected to the 
presidency of Bellevue College in Bellevue, 
Neb., in May, has decided not to accept the 
position, and will continue his present work 
as librarian of the State Normal School at 
Emporia, Kan. 

Kiernan, Thomas K., who had been con- 
nected with Harvard University for the last 
sixty years and who was known to thousands 
of graduates and students, died suddenly July 
31, at his home in Arlingtoh Heights, Mass., 
in his seventy-eighth year. As superintendent 
of the Harvard Library he had met every 
student who studied at Harvard during the 
last thirty-five years. 

Lamp, C. Louise, New York State Library 
School, '13-'14, has been appointed librarian 
of Branch B of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Latra, Mary B,. Drexel ro14, will serve 
as acting librarian of the Falls of Schuylkill 
branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
during August and September. 

McKwnicut, Elizabeth B., who has been li- 
brarian of the Barringer High School branch 
of the Newark Public Library, has joined 
the staff of the Girls’ High School Library in 
Brooklyn. 

McMitten, James A., New York State 
Library School, '15, is spending the summer 


months in the catalog department of the New 
York Public Library. 

MacNarr, Rebecca S., New York State Li- 
brary School, '11-’12, has resigned her position 
as assistant librarian of the high school library 
at Pasadena, Cal., to become first assistant in 
the Kern County Library at Bakersfield, Cal. 

Mayes, Olive, Pratt 1913, has been made 
librarian of the Alabama Girls’ Technical In- 
stitute at Montevallo, Alabama. 

Miter, Edyth L., Pratt 1903, has been made 
bibliographer of the New International En- 
cyclopzdia. 

Rice, Paul N., New York State Library 
School, ’12, has gone to the New York Public 
Library as reference and information desk 
assistant in the public catalog room. 

Suarpe, Margaret, New York State Library 
School, ’13-'14, has been appointed assistant in 
Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

Srantey, Harriet H., has been appointed 
librarian of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Durham. 
The Hamilton Smith Public Library of Dur- 
ham is housed with the college library under 
one librarianship. Miss Stanley goes to the 
work in August, after several weeks, June- 
July, at McGill University in Montreal, where 
she has given instruction in the summer li- 
brary school. 

Sutcuiirre, Marjorie T., Simmons College 
Library School, 1911, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Wellesley College Li- 
brary to become assistant in the City Library 
of Manchester, N. H., and has already begun 
her work there. 

True, Dr. Frederick William, who was suc- 
cessively librarian, curator of mammals, ex- 
ecutive curator and head curator of the depart- 
ment of biology in the United States National 
Museum, and for the last few years assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, died in 
the George Washington Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., June 24. 

Wuite, Mabel G., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, ’o8, has resigned her position 
in the Mott Haven Branch of the New York 
Public Library to become assistant to the su- 
perintendent of public libraries of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 

Wutcox, E. S., librarian of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Public Library for the last thirty years, 
received the degree of Doctor of Literature 
from Knox College at its commencement this 
year. Mr. Willcox began his career sixty 
years ago as a professor in Knox College, 
leaving that position to practise law. 
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New England 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College has issued a number of “library leaf- 
lets” this year as a part of its extension ser- 
vice. Each leaflet has a list of ten to fifteen 
titles, with brief notes, a paragraph of infor- 
mation on how to obtain state and federal 
publications, and a short list of recommended 
periodicals. Some of the newest leaflets are 
“The bookkeeper’s bookshelf,” “Helps for the 
live stock farmer,” “Books for tree wardens,” 
“Selected list on rural civic improvement,” 
and “Books for the amateur flower gardener.” 


Amherst Coll. L. Robert S. Fletcher, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending July 31, 1913.) Accessions 
2900; total nviaber of volumes 104,422. Circu- 
lation 11,077, of which 61 per cent. belonged to 
the student body. Income from various book 
funds amounted to $7,644.78; expenditures for 
books were $4,398.06, for binding $859.72, and 
for periodicals $1,397.95. 

The overcrowding of the library is dwelt 
upon at length. Since the publication of the 
report, steps have been taken to secure a new 
building and preliminary plans are now being 
prepared. The establishment of a fund to 
provide material for research work, and the 
publication of the results of such research in 
a college series, is urged, both for the sake of 
improvement in quality of the library’s own 
collection and for the added standing given 
to the college in the educational world. 


Beverly. The sum of $1,000 was left to the 
Beverly Public Library by the late Miss Sarah 


Warner Clark. 


Boston. The Pilgrim Publicity Association 
of Boston is urging the establishment of a 
branch of the Boston Public Library in the 
business district of the city. 


Boston P. L. Horace G. Wadlin, Ibn. 
(62d rpt.—yr. ending Jan. 31, 1914.) Acces- 
sions 37,606; total number volumes 1,067,103, 
of which 253,570 are in the branches. Total 
circulation 1,848,973, of which 1,641,433 were 
for home use and 207,540 for schools and 
other institutions. Total registration 92,599, 
a gain of 3906. Receipts were $426,381.68, 
and of the expenditures $49,094.70 went for 
books (including $7,452.72 for periodicals, 
$2,000 for newspapers, and $823.36 for photo- 
graphs); salaries in the central library and 
the branches, $232,859.89; printing department, 


including salaries, $11,342.69; and the binding 
department (including salaries amounting to 
$29,296.04), $36,289.67. The average cost per 
volume for books purchased was $1.42, as 
against $1.50 in 1912. 

The library has supplied with books 28 
branches and reading rooms, 139 public and 
parochial schools, 62 engine houses, and 36 
other institutions. The new North End 
branch building was opened in February, 
1913, and the new building for the Charles- 
town branch in November. Work was started 
on the East Boston branch (which was com- 
pleted last May). New quarters have 
provided for several reading rooms, and two 
new ones have been established. 

In the catalog department 57,664 volumes, 
covering 37,300 titles, were cataloged, and 
164,535 cards added to the catalog. In Bates 
Hall, the main reading room at the central 
building, no accurate record can be kept of 
the number of volumes used, but some con- 
ception may be formed from the f that 


been 


tact 
during the year 575.000 slips were used in 
calling for books for hall use, and 255,000 for 
home use. For the 9000 reference books on 
the open shelves in the Hall no slips are 
needed. 

The library has gradually acquired a col- 
lection of lantern slides, principally for use in 
its own lecture courses, but available for lend- 
ing, under proper restrictions. The total 
number is now 4,406, and during the year 
2,662 slides have been lent to 83 borrowers. 
The examining committee, in its report, rec- 
ommends closer co-operation between the 
library and the public schools, many of which 
are also purchasing lantern slide collections, 
to prevent the present possibility of duplica- 
tion. 

A long list of the free public lectures de- 
livered in the lecture hall of the central 
building during the year is given. Geography, 
travel, archaeology, music, literature, art, and 
drama are only a few of the subjects given. 

Work in the branches has shown steady 
growth. The knowledge of what the library 
offers is constantly increasing, through the 
co-operative work with schools and study 
classes, the use of books by various clubs 
and the university extension courses. More 
and more foreigners use the library, and this 
calls for an increase in the personal assistance 
necessary to be given to readers by members 
of the staff. 

The examining committee, in its report, rec- 
ommends the seizure of a strip of land in the 
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rear of the library to provide for an extension 
to the present library building. The land is 
assessed for about $150,000, and a building 
could probably be erected for less than $200,- 
ooo. Access might be had through a passage- 
way from Exeter street, and the addition 
would add materially to the stock room be- 
sides affording a possible rearrangement and 
enlargement of some of the public rooms of 
the library. The committee also recommends 
an increase in book appropriations; better 
salaries, with a rearrangement of hours of 
service; consideration of pension legislation; 
and many changes and improvements in 
branch quarters. 

There are in the regular service of the 
library 320 persons, and those required in the 
Sunday and evening and extra service raise 
the total number of persons who must be 
paid to 573. This number has been and will 
be increased during the coming year by about 
25. 

Cambridge. Harvard Univ. L. William C. 
Lane, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1913.) 
Accessions 39,356; total number of volumes 
and pamphlets 1,747,011. Circulation  100,- 
204, including hall use and overnight use of 
reference books from Gore Hall and Harvard 
Hall. Total expended for books $46,670. 

The chief event of the year was the moving 
of 500,000 volumes from Gore Hall to Ran- 
dall Hall and to nine other buildings, described 
at length in the Liprary journat for Febru- 
ary, 1913. Through a large purchase the li- 
brary now possesses a collection of some 
7000 pamphlets on English history between 
1600 and 1800, rivalling that of the British 
Museum. The work of substituting Library 
of Congress cards for the former smal'er 
ones was completed about Nov. 1, after foar- 
teen months. After this began the making of 
cards for the public catalog, of books noted 
only in the official catalog. In eight months 
about 43,000 titles were so added. The pro- 
cess of the merging of the libraries of the 
Harvard Divinity School and of Andover 
Theological Seminary continues, and the li- 
brary of the Blue Hill Observatory appears 
for the first time as a constituent part of the 
University Library. A better organization of 
the staff and an improvement in rates of pay, 
in working hours, and in vacation privileges 
have been considered. 


Needham. By a vote of 142 to 94 a special 
meeting decided to accept the offer of William 
Carter of Needham Heights to buy the public 
library building for $12,000 and present the 
town $8,000 and a more central site at the 
corner of Rosemark street and Highland ave- 


nue, half way between the villages of Need- 
ham and Needham Heights, provided the town 
would appropriate an aditional $10,000 to com- 
plete the new library building. 


Salem. Mr. Gardner M. Jones, librarian of 
the Salem Public Library, has written to the 
JouRNAL to correct the statement in the daily 
papers that the public library was burned in 
the late fire. The library and its branches, as 
well as the Essex Institute, Salem Athenzum, 
and the Peabody Museum are entirely unin- 
jured. The only library loss is that of books 
in the hands of readers. Mr. Jones also re- 
ports to his friends that his own house is in 
a section of the city that escaped, but that six 
employes were burned out. 


Springfield. The Memorial Square branch 
of the City Library was dedicated June 23. 
The branch will serve a territory having a 
population of about 30,000. Some 5000 books 
were placed in the branch before the opening, 
and an appropriation of $2,000 for additional 
books is available, to be used as soon as the 
patronage shows what kind of books will be 
most needed. The building is of light buff 
brick with Indiana limestone trimmings. The 
basement, which will contain a large assem- 
bly hall and banquet room, has not yet been 
finished. The cost complete with furnishings 
was $35,000, of which $26,000 was given by 
Mr. Carnegie. The architect was Edward L. 
Tilton of New York, who has been associated 
with E. C. & G. C. Gardner. Miss Avis M. 
Morrison will be the librarian in charge. 


Worcester. Clarence S. Brigham, librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society, records 
in his report for the year ending in October, 
1913, that the accessions for the year num- 
bered 11,206. These figures include books, 
pamphlets, early newspapers, maps, broad- 
sides, and manuscripts. The report consists 
largely of a detailed description of many of 
the accessions. 

Worcester F. P. L. Robert K. Shaw, Ibn. 
(54th rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1913.) Net 
accessions 8307; total number of volumes in 
library 200,934. Circulation, home and school 
use, 466,339. New registration 4680; total 
registraton 24,091. Receipts $56,135.28; ex- 
penditures $54,810.32, including $10,246.95 for 
books, $4095.75 for binding. 

The report contains an appeal for a new 
building. Of the congestion in the central 
library it says: “Its main features, including 
the entire absence of method or uniformity in 
the arrangement of book-stacks in the circula- 
tion and children’s departments, forced upon 
us by the exigencies of the old building; the 
dark and dingy corners in which books must 
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there be housed; the occasional crowding of a 
new book-case into aisles already narrow; 
the annoyance and discomfort increasingly 
felt by students who try to consult our book- 
stacks; the exposure of valuable books in 
over-heated rooms; and worst of all, the 
daily peril of thousands of precious volumes 
to fire, are a part of a too familiar tale. 

“With our circulation department in the 
condition indicated it is not surprising that its 
issue of books has not kept pace with last 
year, the total count for the past twelve 
months being 243,544 as compared with 259,- 
384 of the previous year, showing a loss of 
15,840 or 6.5%. Large gains in the children’s 
department, however, still gives us a comfort- 
ing increase, in the total home and _ school 
use, 01 20,728 or 4.7% over last year’s 10% 
gain.” 

Three new branches were started, and were 
opened to the public in February of this year, 
the buildings being erected from a fund of 
$75,000 given by the Carnegie Corporation. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. The branch of the public li- 
brary in Sprague House was threatened with 
extinction this summer when workers in the 
settlement decided to transfer their work to 
another section of the city. The directors of 
Sprague House made a proposition to the 
Library Association to permit the continued 
use of the building as a library providing the 
cost of maintenance would be cared for by 
the Providence Public Library. Because of 
the recent purchase of land the Library Asso- 
ciation felt that they could not supply the 
necessary funds, but the city council has voted 
the appropriation of $600 for the balance of 
the fiscal year, which ends in September. 
There was no opposition to the proposition 
and it will be taken up again at the first meet- 
ing of the council in September for the pur- 
pose of appropriating a sum sufficient to 
maintain the library for another year. This 
plan is to be followed each year as a regular 
yearly appropriation. During the past year 
more than 21,000 volumes have been issued 
at the branch and it is the intention to broaden 
the scope of the present system. The library 
is to be opened every day, including Sunday, 
and also during the evening. 


CONNECTICUT 


Seymour. Charles P. Wooster, at one time 
a resident of this town, set aside in his will, 
which was recently probated, the sum of 
$51,000 for the establishment of a_ public 
library here. 
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NEW YORK 

Brookiyn. Contracts for the construction 
of the Red Hook branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, to be located at Visitation 
place and Richards street, are about ready to 
be signed. This branch is the last of the 
twenty Carnegie library buildings allotted to 
Brooklyn. It will be the only library in the 
borough equipped with an open air reading 
room. The building will cost about $50,000. 
The main entrance will be two stories high 
and the rear of the building will be one story. 

Brooklyn. The Eastern Parkway branch, 
at Eastern Parkway and Schenectady avenue, 
was formally opened on Tuesday afternoon, 
July 7, at 4 o'clock. Addresses were made by 
Borough President Pounds, David A. Boody, 
William H. Good and Edward P. Lyon. 
The Brownsville Children’s Library, at 
Stone and Dumont avenues, will probably be 
ready for occupancy the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

Franklinville. The Franklinville Library 
founded eight years ago, is to have a new 
building. It will be called the Blount Library 
in honor of a former resident who has con- 
tributed $5,000 to the building fund. A grant 
of $2,200 has been promised from the Carne- 
gie Corporation, and $1000 has been raised in 
the village. The building will be one story 
high, constructed of gray brick. 

Ithaca. The Cornell University Library has 
issued volume vir of “Islandica,” an annual 
relating to Iceland and the Fiske Icelandic 
collection in the university library, which is 
edited by George William Harris, the libra- 
rian. This latest volume contains “The 
story of Griselda in Iceland,” printed in Ice- 
landic, and edited with a historical introduc- 
tion in English, by Halldor Hermannsson. 

Ithaca. The presentation to the University 
Library of the Comstock Memorial Library 
Fund was a feature of commencement at Cor- 
nell. The fund amounts to over $2500, raised 
by voluntary contributions from former stu- 
dents of Prof. Comstock, the famous ento- 
mologist, on the occasion of his retirement 
after forty-one years of active service, and 
will be used to buy books on entomology. 

New York City. The maximum salary of 
high school librarians, after ten years of ser- 
vice, has been placed by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City at $2,000. 

New York City. The New York Society 
Library of 109 University Place, which was 
founded in 1754, has issued a pamphlet con- 
taining a historical sketch, together with lists 
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of shareholders, officers, and benefactors. The 
illustrations include pictures of the various 
buildings which the library has occupied, and 
full-page portraits of all the chairmen from 
Robert Kelly, who occupied the chair in 1856, 
down to Frederic de Peyster Foster, who has 
been chairman since 1907. 


New York City. President Moskowitz of 
the Civil Service Commission has taken the in- 
itial steps to establish a civil service reference 
library in the offices of the commission on the 
fourteenth floor of the Municipal Building. 
The move is part of a plan to bring about a 
system of co-operation between the Civil 
Service Commission in this city and commis- 
sions in every city of importance in the Union 
and Canada. Letters have been sent out to 
the heads of civil service commissions in 
twenty-five cities and nine states. The out-of- 
town commissions are asked to send in 
copies of the rules and regulations governing 
them; copies of annual reports and other pub- 
lications which shed any light on their methods 
of doing business. It is hoped to bring about 
a systematic exchange of examination papers 
also. One of the first things President Mos- 
kowitz expects to accomplish through the 
inter-city co-operating plan is the preparation 
of a classified list of all municipal positions 
into two divisions—those that are exempt 
from civil service examinations and those that 
are in the competitive class. 


New York City. 


The latest project of the 
Church Peace Union, founded with a $2,000,000 
endowment by Andrew Carnegie in February, 
is the establishment of a peace library in this 


city. The appropriation for this undertaking 
has been made at Mr. Carnegie’s suggestion, 
and authority given to Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, the secretary of the Union, to begin at 
once to collect all available literature on all 
phases of international relationships. The 
library is to be located for the present in the 
Education Building, at No. 70 Fifth avenue. 
Dr. Lynch announces that the Union will 
also begin a literature of its own, to be part, 
not only of the new library here, but to be 
supplied to clergymen throughout the country. 
Dr. Lynch also thinks it quite possible that 
extensive libraries in a number of centers 
throughout the country will be formed. This 
branch of the work is to be done under the 
supervision of Dr. Lynch, Edwin D. Mead, 
secretary of the World’s Peace Foundation, 
and Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent. 


New York City. A book, entitled “The New 
York Public Library,” written in Russian, has 
been published recently in Moscow. The au- 
thor is Mme. L. B. Khavkina, a Russian lady, 
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who is a student of library work, a lecturer on 
that subject, and a member of bibliographical 
and literary societies. The chief purpose of 
the book is to show Russian readers not only 
the extent of library work in America, as rep- 
1esented by this library, but also the freedom 
with which books are offered to the readers. 
She points out that although the national 
libraries of Europe enjoy the same advantage 
over the American public library that the Li- 
brary of Congress possesses —a compulsory 
gift of all copyrighted books — nevertheless 
the European libraries do not make their books 
one half as accessible as do the public libra- 
ries in this country. And the latter have to 
buy their books for themselves. Mme. Khav- 
kina gives a history of the Astor and Lenox 
libraries, the Tilden fund, and the New York 
Free Circulating Library—the component 
parts of the present New York Public Library. 
She speaks of the various privileges for read- 
ers, the exhibitions of books and of pictures, 
the travelling libraries, lecture rooms and their 
use. She dwells upon the work with schools, 
and for children generally. The book is illus- 
trated with sixteen views of the library build- 
ings, and of various rooms and activities 
within them. A number of copies of the book 
are to be placed in the branches here for the 
use of Russian readers. 


Syracuse. The Syracuse Public Library in 
a pamphlet issued in June gives some interest- 
ing information about itself. With a total cir- 
culation during 1913 of 362,175, the expenses 
of circulation were $36,160, or a little less than 
ten cents a volume. Besides the main build- 
ings, of which Ezekiel W. Mundy is librarian, 
there is one branch and ten stations. The li- 
brary has installed a large map, made up of the 
topographical sheets of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, and covering the district surrounding 
Syracuse. With the co-operation of various 
railways, all the interurban trolley lines cen- 
tering in Syracuse are shown on this map. 
The library has collections of books in Ger- 
man and Italian that are very popular, a muni- 
cipal reference department, and a valuable col- 
lection of books on genealogy and local his- 
tory. 

NEW JERSEY 

Caldwell. The matter of locating the pro- 
posed Cleveland Memorial Library offered by 
Andrew Carnegie to the town of Caldwell 
seems to be stirring up considerable feeling. 
When subscriptions were solicited, and con- 
tributed, throughout the country it was under- 
stood that the library was to stand on the 
Cleveland birthplace property, adjacent to the 
house where Cleveland was born. It was so 
stated by Dr. John H. Finley, president of the 
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Cleveland Association, when he asked Mr. 
Carnegie to renew his old offer of funds, and 
the latter agreed to the site. Difficulty now 
arises from the fact that many feel the loca- 
tion is too far from the center of the town, 
and many suggestions for a change of loca- 
tion have been made. 


East Orange. The board of trustees of the 
East Orange Public Library has in contem- 
plation an addition to the main library build- 
ing at Main street and Munn avenue. Plans 
for the structure have been drawn by Hobart 
A. Walker and will be submitted to the 
finance committee of the city council with a 
request that a bond issue be authorized to 
defray the cost. 

Hoboken. The trustees of the Free Public 
Library have adopted two new rules for the 
government of the library. All applicants for 
positions henceforth must be between the ages 
of 18 and 35, in good health, and residents of 
the city for at least two years prior to their 
application. They will also be required to pass 
a written examination as prescribed by the 
trustees, and after passing the examination 
must serve a probationary period of six 
months before receiving a permanent appoint- 
ment. 

Navesink. The new Public Library was 
opened June 11. The Navesink Library As- 
sociation was organized last winter. The 
association leased the old Baptist church at 
Navesink and had the building remodeled. 
The library has about 680 volumes, in addi- 
tion to those loaned by the state. 


Newark. William H. Rademaekers, who 
does the binding for the Newark Free Public 
Library, and H. G. Buchan, the originator of 
the Buchan patent magazine binder, have or- 
ganized the Rademaekers-Buchan Co., with of- 
fices at 123 Liberty street, New York, for the 
manufacture of magazine binders. 


Princeton. The Princeton University has is- 
sued author finding lists of the Class of 1889 
Library of American History and Politics, 
containing over 900 titles, and of the Class of 
1875 Library of English Poetry and Drama 
which was established in 1895 and now con- 
tains over 2200 volumes. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester. Frank Grant Lewis, in his report 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary Library 
for the year ending April 30, 1914, records 
an increased use of the library by the stu- 
dents, and, through the extension department, 
by the surrounding community. The library 
of the seminary and that of the American 
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Baptist Historical Society are administered 
jointly, giving increased usefulness to both 
at a considerable saving in expense. A card 
index of periodical material not indexed else- 
where has been continued and developed. 
Owing to insufficient help, a large number of 
books given to the library are still uncataloged, 
although the librarian sacrified his vacation 
last summer to further the work of the li- 
brary. The need of a larger staff is dilated 
upon throughout the report. 


Lancaster. Announcement has been made of 
a donation from Dr. Frank R. Diffenderfer, of 
this city, of $1,000 for a Diffenderfer alcove 
in the Watts de Peyster Library and 638 books 
to be placed in the same. 


Philadelphia. Announcement that plans are 
under way for the erection of a free Carnegie 
library at Wayne and Hunting Park avenues 
was made at a recent meeting of the North 
Philadelphia Business Men's Association. 


West Chester. By the will of Sarah J. 
Farley, who died recently, the sum of $500 is 
left to the West Chester Public Library. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington. The request first presented to 
the city council last fall by the Wilmington 
Institute Free Library, that the council ap- 
propriate annually $50 for every $1,000 given 
to the library, the whole not to exceed $300,- 
000, has been granted by a unanimous vote of 
the city council on July 29. This will necessi- 
tate the city appropriating an additional $15,- 
000 annually to the library in addition to the 
$15,430 now given each year to that insti- 
tution. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. An item of $25,000 has been 
inserted in the Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
dicial Appropriation bill, to be spent by the 
Library of Congress in assembling, summariz- 
ing, translating, and otherwise preparing for 
members of Congress material bearing upon 
proposed legislation. The library has, of 
course, done a good deal of this work ever 
since its establishment, but the special appro- 
priation will enable its resources to be still 
better utilized. 


The South 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston. At the one hundred and sixty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Charleston Li- 
brary Society, President Ficken, in his annual 
report, announced that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion would give the library $5,000 conditioned 
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upon the wiping out of its indebtedness and 
that, hoping to see the library free from debt, 
Miss Mary Jane Ross had donated $1,000. 
He also said that the new building on King 
street was awaiting formal acceptance by the 
architects. The society adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution, providing that mem- 
bers be permitted to take out an additional 
book for each dollar in excess of the pre- 
scribed subscription. The membership at 
present numbers 707. Circulation for the year 
was: Fiction, 29,669; non-fiction, 6864, and 
periodicals, 4579. To date 37,373 volumes and 
3218 pamphlets have been cataloged. Of the 
1002 accessions, 62 were gifts. Government 
accessions were 255 volumes, 1736 pamphlets 
and 60 maps. 


Clinton. Ground has been broken for the 
new science hall and library at the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina. 


GEORGIA 


Athens. “The library and the alumni” is 
the title of an article on the library of the 
University of Georgia, written by Duncan Bur- 
net, the librarian, and published in the April 
number of the university Bulletin. The article 
was specially written to inform alumni of the 
university of the present position of the li- 
brary in university life and work, and to em- 
body a prophecy of possibilities of service. 
The library is open eleven hours each day, and 
the average daily attendance for eight months, 
averaged by months, ranged from 170 to 240. 
The library contains about 30,000 volumes, of 
which not more than 15,000 are “live.” Out- 
side use of books has increased till it is now 
ten times what it was a decade ago. Many 
lists of references are prepared for the use of 
debaters and others, but the library is much 
handicapped by insufficient funds in its effort 
to provide up-to-date material for the use of 
students and professors. 


Atlanta. A strong effort will be made at the 
next session of the General Assembly to enact 
a law and secure an appropriation to establish 
a legislative reference department at the State 
Library. Mrs. M. B. Cobb, the state libra- 
rian, is a member of the commission appointed 
last summer to investigate the matter and 
make recommendations. 


Boston. The new $6,000 Carnegie Library 
is practically completed. Much interest has 
been taken in this new institution by the 
business men of the town; but the initiative in 
procuring the gift from Mr. Carnegie was 
taken by the ladies of the Twentieth Century 
Club, a local organization. 
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KENTUCKY 
Georgetown. The formal opening of the 
Scott County Free Public Library was held 
June 26. The library opened with 750 vol- 
umes, all donated by residents of the county. 


Louisville. The Carnegie Corporation has 
refused to grant the Board of Trustees of the 
Louisville Free Public Library an additional 
$50,000 for the erection of branch libraries 
in Butchertown and South Louisville. Mr. 
Bertram’s letter said that Louisville has a 
population of 235,000 and has eight branch 
libraries and one main library. He said that 
he believes this to be sufficient because one 
library should be enough for every 25,000 of 
population. 


Louisville. The Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary has issued a very attractive 36-page 
booklet descriptive of the library and _ its 
branches. The frontispiece is an excellent pic- 
ture of the exterior of the main building, and 
each page has at the top a half-tone in brown 
showing other views of the main building or 
of the different branches. Below are given 
statistics covering the cost and resources of 
the building, figures of circulation, or descrip- 
tive notes on the use of the room shown, each 
page being a complete unit. 


Louisville. The bronze bust of Lincoln by 
Moses Ezekiel, which was presented to the 
state and has stood in the Capitol since 1910, 
has been transferred to the Public Library 
here. It was accepted, with appropriate cere- 
monies, June 27. On June 29, the statue of 
George D. Prentice, presented to the Public 
Library by the Louisville Courier-Journal, was 
unveiled. Mr. Prentice was the founder of 
the Louisville Journal, and the statue was 
placed in 1876 over the door of the Courier- 
Journal building. The removal of the offices 
of the newspaper to a more modern building 
led to the present disposition of the statue, 
facing the main entrance of the library. 


MISSISSIPPI 


West Point. The West Point Carnegie Li- 
brary Association has received plans and speci- 
fications for the library building to be erected 
in this city. All that is now necessary is the 
selection of a suitable location. A donation 
of $10,000 has been promised and approved 
by the Carnegie Library Association. 


Central West 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. The Detroit Public Library Hand- 
book, first printed in 1900, has been revised by 
Henry M. Utley, librarian emeritus, and re- 
issued. In addition to the record of the early 
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history of the library, the story of the secur- 
ing in 1901 of a Carnegie grant of $750,000 
for central building and branches, and of the 
subsequent establishment of several branches 
from these and other funds, is set down. The 
history of the acquisition of a suitable site for 
a central building and of the selection of Cass 
Gilbert of New York as architect, is also in- 
cluded. At the end of the handbook are print- 
ed lists of the library commissioners since it 
was put under a board of commissioners in 
1881, and summary tables showing the re- 
ceipts and also the growth and use of the li- 
brary since its establishment. A most attract- 
ive brochure containing illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all the branches was issued 
early in the spring. 


Houghton. A movement is on foot to bring 
about the consolidation of the Hancock and 
Houghton Public Libraries by allowing 
free access to the books to residents of 
either town. People of Hancock have long 
been patrons of the Houghton Library, before 
its organization under the present arrange- 
ment. It is believed that charging a fee of $1 
a year would overcome all the technicalities 
which might arise through non-residents using 
the library, and in the end insure a much 
larger circulation. 


OHIO 


Akron. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany have recently installed an industrial li- 
brary. The best books, articles or digests of 
material along the special interests of em- 
ployes are to be procured, and the library 
staff will be expected to keep in touch with 
employes and see that they are supplied with 
the up-to-date material as it comes in. A re- 
search staff will be kept busy looking through 
magazines, newspapers, and trade journals, 
and items of interest will be noted. Regular 
bulletins will be issued, and books will be lent 
for home use. Correspondence courses will 
be installed, and the service extended to all 
branches of the firm. 


Cincinnati. Recent statistics of the total li- 
brary circulation show that during 1913-14 
the main library, together with its branches 
and school and home libraries, circulated 1,603,- 
187 books, 363,784 pictures, 85,930 lantern 
slides, and 30,561 music rolls, making a grand 
total of 2,083,462. It is the first year that 
lantern slides and music rolls have been in 
circulation, and the figures show that the op- 
portunity has been appreciated. 


Cleveland. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the statistical report of the work of 
the Cleveland Public Library for 1913. The 
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report shows substantial gains in every de- 
partment of the library's activities : 

The total issue of books for home use was 
2,068,430, as against 2,557,897 in 1912, a gain 

of 110,533, or 4.3 per cent. Of the total num- 
ber of books in circulation. 912,230, OF 34.3 
per cent., were adult fiction, a comparatively 
small percentage. The class having the next 
largest circulation was juvenile fiction, of 
which 403,069 volumes were issued. Sociology 
headed the classed books with 215,824, litera 
ture coming next in circulation with 117,953 
This is interesting but not remarkable, as 
Cleveland people evidence in many ways their 
practical interest in everything pertaining to 
social and civic welfare, and fifty-six women’s 
clubs are registered at the Main Library. The 
circulation of books in foreign languages was 
198,828 volumes, also not remarkable in view 
of the fact that only 23.6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation is native born of native parentage. 

The number of visitors for reading and ref- 
erence recorded at the Main Library and 
branches was 1,513,760; however, this count is 
incomplete, as no record of visitors to the 
Main Library has been kept since its removal 
in August to its new quarters. On account of 
the arrangement of the library by subjects, 
rather than in two main departments—refer- 
ence and circulating—as heretofore, it is not 
practicable to keep account of readers in the 
scattered divisions with any accuracy. As a 
matter of fact, on account of the improved 
facilities for serious study, there were more 
reference visitors to the Main Library from 
August to September, 1913, than at any equal 
period in its history. 

Applications for borrower's cards necessary 
to secure books for home use numbered 152,- 
762 in December, a gain of 8,325 over the 
number in force at the same time last year 

The number of inventoried volumes in the 
system was 511,067, an increase of 23,009 vol- 
umes, or 4.8 per cent. Unaccessioned and in- 
ventoried volumes in the John G. White col- 
lection of folklore, and public documents, 
number considerably above 20,000 additional 
volumes. The library is also the custodian of 
over 28,000 volumes belonging to churches, 
schools and various organizations, bringing 
the total number of volumes shelved to about 
560,000 volumes. During the year 57,049 vol- 
umes were added to the library, and 1820 
ephemera. 

The number of agencies for the distribution 
of books was 546, a gain of 76, or 16.2 per cent 
over the number in any preceding year. These 
agencies were the Main Library, 11 large 
branches, 14 smaller branches, 7 high schools, 
1 normal school and 9 graded school branches 
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2 children’s branches, the Library for the 
Blind, 360 classroom libraries in public, pa- 
rochial, special and other schools, orphan 
asylums and institutions, 57 home libraries, 
and 35 deposit and 48 delivery stations, which 
circulated 130,353 books to department stores, 
factories, telephone stations, institutions, clubs 
and engine houses. 


Niles. A spacious library will be one of the 
main features of the proposed McKinley me- 
morial that is to be erected by the National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association at 
Niles. 

INDIANA 

Evansville. Construction of the fourth pub- 
lic library in the city is complete. The newest 
addition to the library system will be for the 
exclusive use of colored people. The building 
will be opened by the city library board in the 
fall. The building is of brick and terra cotta. 
It fronts 56 feet on Cherry street and runs 40 
feet on Church street. There is a full size 
basement in which are an assembly room for 
men, a men’s meeting room and toilets. On 
the first floor are two reading rooms, each 17 
by 30 feet, and a room for the librarian. 


ILLINOIS 


Abingdon. Voted to issue bonds for site for 
library building, but has been held up on ac- 
count of the suffrage question. Mr. Mosser 
has given $10,000 for the building. 


Aledo. The township, which voted a tax 
of 1.5 mills for a library last year, has this 
spring elected a library board. The Carnegie 
Corporation has offered $10,000 for the li- 
brary building. 


Atlanta. The public library has been re- 
classified according to the decimal classifica- 
tion, the work being done by Miss Florence 
Newell. 

Auburn. The City Council appropriated 
$600 for the general fund for a public library. 
Miss Mayme McLaughlin has been appointed 
librarian and will attend the library summer 
school at the University of Illinois. 


Brookfield. The public library was dedi- 
cated June 27. Mr. George B. Utley was the 
chief speaker. Other speakers were Miss 
Anna May Price, of the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Commission, Mrs. W. A. Adams of 
Brookfield, and Mr. Hoig. The library was 
opened for circulation June 29. A good col- 
lection of juvenile books was donated to the 
library by the Kindergarten Extension Asso- 
ciation. 


Carmi. The City Council has appropriated 
$1,000 for the support of the public library, 
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which has, until the present time, been sup- 
ported by the Women’s Club of Carmi. The 
library board has received offers of $10,000 for 
a building from the Carnegie Corporation, and 
plans are being prepared by Clifford Shopbell 
and Company, Evansville, Ind. 


Chillicothe. A two mill tax was voted for a 
free public library. Credit is given the Wom- 
en’s Club and the University Club for the 
success of the campaign. 


Decatur. A children’s room, the pleasantest 
in the building, was opened in the Public Li- 
brary early in May, and has been largely pat- 
ronized ever since. 


Galena. The annual report of the public li- 
brary shows that 18,000 persons used the 
library during the year. The rental collection 
of books proved very successful; $0.73 was 
the amount of the first purchase, which proved 
so popular that the fund was increased to 
$120.40 through the rental of books; 114 books 
were purchased, 60 of which have more than 
paid for themselves. “Their yesterdays” 
proved the most popular book. 


Joliet. By the will of Freelove M. Smith 
the library was given 1160 volumes and a 
maintenance fund of $10,000, also a number of 
valuable paintings, a set of sycamore library 
furniture, a rug and other articles of inter- 
est. Mr. Smith was one of the founders of 
the library and a member of the first board of 
directors. 


Mason City. The City Council has taken 
over the library which has been maintained 
by the Women’s Club for the past five years. 


Urbana. The University of Illinois Library 
last summer purchased through Gustav Fock 
of Leipzig the library of Prof. Vahlen, said to 
be the finest collection of classical and philo- 
logical books in private hands. This sale is 
said to be the most important since the dis- 
persal of Mommsen’s library at the famous 
historian’s death. Prof. Vahlen’s collection 
contained 25,000 volumes, including a number 
of rare manuscripts and monographs. At the 
same time the pedagogical library of Professor 
Aron was acquired by the University. 


Virden. A new public library has been es- 
tablished and the books have been placed in 
the Ladies’ Rest Room. Miss Evans, who has 
charge of the rest room, has been appointed 
librarian. The work of establishing the libra- 
ry has been done by the women’s clubs, 
largely through the efforts of Miss Ella lone 
Simons. The library consists of 500 volumes, 
all of which have been accessioned and classi- 
fied according to the decimal classification. 
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Wilmington. Voted one mill tax for town- 
ship library, and a library board has been 
elected. Mrs. William Pawling has been en- 
caged as librarian. The library contains about 
volumes. 


The North West 


MINNESOTA 


Vinneapolis. An unusual collection of lan- 
tern slides and pictures has just been pur- 
chased by the Public Library from E. A. Brom- 
ley. The collection consists of 1800 slides and 
pictures of historical points in Minnesota, old 
settlers, and incidents of importance in the his- 
tory of Minnesota. It is the most complete 
collection in the state and could not be dupli- 
cated. The collection will be ready for use by 
the general public in the fall. Mr. Bromley 
has been engaged to make an index to the 
slides with descriptive text. 


The South West 
MiSSOURI 

St. Joseph. The Globe-Democrat says that 
Andrew Carnegie, who has already given three 
libraries to St. Joseph, has made an offer to 
donate another, larger than any of the others, 
in order to fill a long-felt want for a public 
museum. The offer is for $100,000 conditional 
on the school district’s allowing $25,000 for the 
installation of the museum in the present main 
library. This is prohibited under the present 
laws, but an effort to raise the money by pop- 
ular subscription will be made. Owners of 
several collections in St. Joseph, including the 
Harry L. George Indian collection, one of the 
most complete in the United States, have 
agreed to house their property in the new mu- 
seum. 

KANSAS 

On April 1 the state Traveling Libraries 
Commission had 580 traveling libraries in cir- 
culation—the largest number sent out since the 
commission was organized. The 580 libraries 
contain 50 books each, making a total of 29,- 
000 volumes. The only expense for one of 
these libraries is two dollars, which pays trans- 
portation both ways. They are loaned for six 
months. 


Abilene. In ten years the Abilene Public Li- 
brary has grown from 1000 to 5000 volumes, 
from a yearly issue of 8000 to 18,000 books, and 
from 15,000 to 36,000 yearly attendance. It 
has a $12,000 Carnegie buildiing. The city pays 
only for the library’s running expenses ex- 
clusive of books. The book fund is raised by 
private effort. Miss Lida Romig is librarian. 
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Emporia. Ten thousand dollars is the en- 
dowment for the book fund of the Emporia 
City Library, left by the will of the late Cap- 
tain L. M. Heritage. The library maintains 
a deposit collection of books at the Maynard 
social center and is preparing for other ex- 
tensions of its usefulness. Captain Heritage 
also left the library $2,000 for immediate us« 
in purchasing books. 


Eureka. A new Carnegie building has been 
completed, and it was expected it would be 
occupied about July first. Miss Clover Mahan 
has been elected librarian. The building cost 
$8,000. 

Manhattan. The Manhattan Public Library 
gained twelve per cent. last year in its loans 
to the public. Eighty-eight periodicals are re- 
ceived. A Saturday morning story hour for 
children is a feature. 


Ogden. Ogden is to have a library building, 
made possible by $4,000 bequeathed by the late 
Mrs. Mehitable C. C. Wilson, of Boston. 


Olathe. The Olathe Public Library opened 
its new Carnegie building recently with an 
evening program and reception. Miss Lena 
Bell is the librarian. 

Topeka. The Kansas State Historical Li- 
brary has 90,530 volumes of books, magazines, 
newspapers, and bound pamphlets. In its Kan- 
sas section alone it has 4000 volumes, having 
approximately every book ever published in 
Kansas, about Kansas, or by Kansans, 


Wichita. The Wichita Public Library has 
a very successful story-tellers’ league, conduct- 
ed by Miss Myrtle Gettys, a public school 
teacher. The librarian, Miss Kathryn A. Cos- 
sitt, is busy planning for the expansion of the 
library’s work when the splendid new building 
is ready, several months later. 

Winfield. The Winfield Public Library, in 
its Carnegie building, recently completed its 
first year with a “book shower” which brought 
500 new books. The 3655 volumes of the li- 
brary were circulated an average of five times 
each during the year. 

TEXAS 

Although provisions were made by the legis- 
lature in 1913 whereby a county might levy a 
tax for the installation of a farmers’ county 
library, not a county, so far as is known, has 
availed itself of this opportunity. Miss Rose 
Leeper, librarian of the Dallas Public Library, 
has made the suggestion that an appropriation 
by the state might be an inducement for the 
county to levy such a tax. The state mig'.t 
appropriate for library uses a certain amount 
of the county’s taxation. 
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Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle P. L. Judson T. Jennings, Ibn. (23d 
rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1913.) Accessions 28,- 
491; total number of volumes 203,843. Circu- 
lation 951,063. Registration during the year 
26,609 ; total 50,613, of which 12,033 were juve- 
nile. (Borrowers re-register every two years.) 
Receipts were $204,221.19; expenditures were 
$210,735.79, including salaries $82,957.05, books 
$32,587.82, periodicals $2,834.42, and binding 
$10,688.14, the extraordinary expenditures be- 
ing for repairs and for books for the new 
branch. The circulation record is a gain of 
98,937 over 1912. Children’s books constituted 
37% of the circulation. The fiction circulated 
was 62% of the total, which is 2% less than 
last year. 

Books were circulated from 495 distributing 
agencies—the central library, 7 branch libra- 
ries, 6 drugstore deposit stations, 24 engine 
houses, 443 schoolrooms, 6 playgrounds, and 8 
special deposit stations. 

The Queen Anne branch was completed, the 
opening exercises being held January 1, 1914. 
This branch, English scholastic Gothic in 
style, was built from the $35,000 donation pro- 
vided by Mr. Carnegie. The Henry L. Yesler 
Memorial branch library is now being built. 

The library has for a number of years oper- 
ated its own bindery, which in 1913 bound or 
rebound 20,777 volumes. 

A table shows the average number of peo- 
ple seated and standing in the open-shelf room, 
counted each hour from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m, 
during one week in the late winter. The room 
will comfortably accommodate only 93 chairs 
and there was no time after 10:30 a.m. when 
these were sufficient. There were more people 
in the room at 3:30 p.m. than at any other 
time during the day, the average for the six 
days at that hour being 128. 

An intermediate collection of books has been 
installed in the central children’s room for 
children in the eighth grade and above who 
should be reading adult books but whose taste 
is yet so unformed as to need the most careful 
supervision. A set of Montessori apparatus 
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was purchased and has been on exhibition in 
the teachers’ room and at each of the larger 
branch libraries. It may now be borrowed by 
those who are willing to assume the respons- 
ibility of transportation. 379 lessons on the use 
of the library have been given to 3952 chil- 
dren in the seventh and eighth grades by the 
head of the schools division and the children’s 
librarians. A plan for classifying and catalog- 
ing pictures has been worked out and adopted, 
and more has been done for library pub- 
licity than ever before. 

Tacoma. A _ new branch library will be 
opened this fall in the Lincoln Park High 
School. The branch will be administered joint- 
ly by the board of education and the library 
trustees. The school board will pay prac- 
tically all the salary of the librarian of the 
high school library, will supply the room, light 
and heat without cost to the library board. 
At the same time the branch will be opened to 
the whole community generally, not only dur- 
ing school hours but probably during the even- 
ing as well. 

UTAH 

Murray. A new Carnegie library will be 
built here this summer. It will be built of 
pressed brick and concrete, to contain one story 
and basement, and will cost about $12,000. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Arthur William Kaye Miller, keeper of 
printed books at the British Museum, dropped 
dead May 7 at the private view following the 
opening of the new wing of the Museum, 
to be known as the King Edward the Sev- 
enth’s galleries. Mr. Miller, who was born in 
1849, was a graduate of University College, 
London, where he was made a fellow in 1874. 
He became an assistant in the department of 
printed books at the Museum in 1870, and 
was made assistant keeper in 1896. From 
1890 he had superintended the printing of the 
“General catalogue of printed books,” and in 
the fall of 1912, after the death of Dr. G. K. 
Fortescue, he succeeded him as keeper of 
printed books. 


THE LIBRARIAN'S MOTHER GOOSE 
VIII, FINES. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your fine-book grow ? 

With nickels and dimes, and quarters sometimes 
And pennies all in a row. 

—Renze B. Stern, 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 
library literature. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Library in Relation to Schools 
WorK WITH SCHOOLS 

Making the library earn its salt. Willis H. 
Kerr. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1914. p. 150-153. 

The library is fundamental in education, for 
the “right sort of library rightly used supplies 
a natural means of self-realization and self- 
adjustment supplemental to all the other schooi 
agencies and effective where all other agencies 
fail.” The right sort of library begins where 
the teacher’s instruction ends. The library 
works al! the time, and doesn’t get tired. If 
the pupil has been started right in his years 
of schooling, he can continue. with the help of 
the library, on a lifelong process of education. 

Don’t begin by condemning the bad book, 
but rather by recommending a good one. In 
most of us the love of books is not innate. It 
has to be impressed upon us by a personality. 
It has to be caught, not taught. 

Why shouldn’t every state have a law, as 
many states do, compelling school boards to 
set aside each year a certain sum for library 
purposes? Some states also offer state aid to 
school districts for library purchases from an 
approved list. If the library shows it can 
make good, it will get the needed money. And 
in buying books, don’t always buy the cheapest 
edition. The possession of some specially 
good editions, with* good illustrations, will 
command respect for the library. 

Some system of caring for the school li- 
brary is necessary, but it may be kept very 
simple. There should be a definite charging 
system, and regular daily library hours. No 
teacher should try to work without a library. 


Library Extension Work 


PHONOGRAPH CONCERTS 

Opera for masses through talking-machines 
Musical America, May 2, 1914. p. 5. 

This article describes the work of C. D. 
Johnson, librarian at the Cossitt Library in 
Memphis, Tenn., in educating the masses in 
operatic music with the help of a talking- 
machine. Mr. Johnson, who is a grand opera 


enthusiast, began to collect the records some 
years ago, and frequently entertained visitors 
by playing for them such records as he had 
of some one opera, connecting the selections 
with a brief outline of the story. 


In 1909, when an opera company was tc 
visit Memphis, Mr. Johnson gave a series of 
lectures on their program, illustrated with 
selections on a talking machine, in one of the 
music stores. The concerts began a week 
before the opera company arrived, and were 
continued each day during the engagement. 
They proved popular, and were repeated on 
subsequent visits of the company. Mr. John- 
son then began giving similar talks before 
clubs and in the various schools of the city. 
In all about 200 talks were given. 

Interest grew, and he began giving one talk 
each week in the library. A Victor victrola 
has been presented to the library, with a few 
records. As yet public funds cannot be used 
to purchase more, so Mr. Johnson supple- 
ments the library’s collection of records with 
many from his own stock. The talks are 
given in the library reading room, and are 
also illustrated with lantern slides showing 
the stage settings, costumes, etc. The talks 
are always informal, avoiding technical lan- 
guage, and emphasis is laid on the fact that 
a considerable knowledge of grand opera and 
an appreciation of its beauties may be had 
without a study of musical technique. 


Library Development and Cooperation 
INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


State library effort in Illinois. Pub. Libs., 
Ap., 1914. p. 150. 

Editorial. Comment on the recent action 
of the State Library in Illinois in offering 


the institute a system of inter-library loans 
with libraries in all parts of the state 


Founding, Developing, and Maintaining 
Interest 

PUBLICITY 

How best to advertise a public library has 
not as yet become an exact science, but libra- 
rians are agreed that the library must have 
publicity if it is to accomplish its ultimate 
aim, to be of service to all the people. The 
Seattle Public Library, in its report for 1913, 
describes a number of ways used during the 
year to attract people to the library and to 
suggest how the library could be useful to 
them. 

“Early in the year 65,000 copies of a four- 


page folder, describing briefly the various 
advantages offered by the library, were 
enclosed with one month’s bills of the City 
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Light and Water departments. It was possible 
in this way to reach a large proportion of the 
families of Seattle. 

“The library effectively advertised books 
for business men by having a display of books 
at the annual show of the Northwest Mer- 
chants’ Association held at the armory. 

“The library took part in the exhibition 
conducted by the Central Council of Social 
\gencies of the work of the principal civic 
and charitable organizations of the city. This 
was held immediately preceding the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

“Much interest in books for mothers was 
aroused by lists for the home-maker distrib- 
uted at a school on the care of babies con- 
ducted under the auspices of a group of 
Seattle’s progressive women. 

“A considerable number of lists were mul- 
tigraphed, of which might be mentioned: 400 
copies of a list on banking, mailed to the 
members of the Seattle chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and to the principal 
officers of Seattle banks; 300 copies of a 
short list on immigration, distributed at a 
conference on immigration conducted by the 
Central Council of Social Agencies; a large 
number of copies of a list on poultry, distrib- 
uted by a dealer in poultry supplies at the 
public market; 10,000 copies of a list for the 
home-maker, distributed in many ways during 
the year. 

“The Schools Division has sent a bulletin 
each month to the principals of the grade 
schools for posting on their bulletin boards. 
These bulletins have called attention to per- 
tinent educational literature and to library 
news of interest to teachers. 

“Two thousand copies of a list of books 
suitable for gifts to children were distrib- 
uted when the children’s department had its 
annual exhibition of children’s books at Christ- 
mas time. 

“During the year 25 articles describing spe- 
cial features of the work of the library have 
appeared in the city newspapers. 

“Twenty-four talks were given by different 
members of the library staff before various 
organizations. Part of these talks were il- 
lustrated by 75 stereopticon views descriptive 
of the work of the library. Among these 
slides is a series of twelve called ‘How the 
library is useful to the individual from in- 
fancy to old age.’ Slide (1) is a reproduc- 
tion of a postal card which is sent to parents 
and calls their attention to books on the care 
of the baby. Each of the other eleven slides is 
a picture of a shelf of books for: (2) Little 
children; (3) Boys and girls; (4) High 
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school—college students; (5) Starting in life 
—choosing an occupation; (6) Business men; 
(7) Technical men; (8) Social workers; (9) 
Teachers; (10) Home-makers; (11) Life’s 
enrichment; (12) Old age. 

“For the last six months we have been 
sending out postals to parents whose names 
are listed in the birth notices in one of the 
daily papers, calling attention to two good 
books on the care and feeding of babies. 
From ten to fifteen postals are sent out each 
day, there being during the year about 4000 
births in Seattle. This kind of advertising is 
bringing very good results. 

“The city’s first municipal day was held on 
June sth and there was a parade of the city 
departments in which the library took part 
The members of the Library Board walked, 
seven automobiles carried a _ representation 
from the staff, and two floats advertised li- 
brary activities.” 


VACATION HELPS 

This is what the public library is telling 
the people of Grand Rapids, Mich.: “The li- 
brary can help you answer the question of 
where to spend your summer holiday and how 
much it will cost. There has been placed on 
the open shelves in the registration room a 
collection of guide books, books on camping, 
canoeing and resorts. Various railroads and 
steamship lines have sent the _ interesting 
things they issue in this connection, which 
may also be found in the registration room. A 
hotel guide also is a part of this collection. 
With all the helps at the library you can 
readily plan your vacation so as to get the 
most out of it for the least money.” 


PRIZES FOR READING 

In order to stimulate interest in reading 
among the students of the Hobart (Okla.) 
schools during the summer vacation, the board 
of control of the Hobart Public Library has 
offered cash prizes to the boys and girls of 
the grades who display the greatest interest 
in reading at the library during the summer 
months. Prizes of $3, $2 and $1 respectivels 
are to be given to the three boys and girls 
of the third, fourth and fifth grades and like 
prizes to the three boys and girls of the sixth. 
seventh and eighth grades, who get the most 
good out of reading this summer. The li- 
brarian is to judge the entries and about the 
first of September will make known the win- 
ners. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 

During the summer months the Passaic 
(N. J.) Public Library plans to display its 
books along business lines in various stores 
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along Main avenue and nearby streets, co-oper- 
ating with these stores in window displays. 
The first exhibit was in a druggist’s window. 
The books there shown illustrated the various 
sciences which combine to form the study of 
pharmacy: botany, chemistry, bacteriology, ma- 
teria medica, and physics. A book shown in 
a window may be reserved at any branch ot 
the Public Library and the librarian asks for 
recommendations of books along the line of 
the exhibits, for purchase. 


The Portage (Wis.) Public Library has 
just made an interesting window display that 
has attracted much attention and favorable 
comment, says the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
A small case of three shelves especially suit- 
able for window exhibits and several small 
trays were prepared by the manual training 
classes in the high school. In these were 
placed a collection of the best new and recent 
books, carefully selected for their worth and 
timely interest, and arranged according to 
classes and marked by appropriate labels ‘et- 
tered so as to be easily read from the street. 
Selections from the many magazines of the 
library were placed in attractive positions 
on the floor of the window, while interior 
views of the library and samples irom the 
collection of mounted pictures addel to the 
appearance of the exhibit. 

Placards and legends attracted the atten- 


tion of those passing by. Among them were 
the following: Public library exhibit. Do 
you know what is in the library? These are 


samples. The library is yours. You support 
it. Why not use it? Ten thousand books 
in the public library. Some one of them may 
interest you. To get a book, go to the library, 
give your name and address. No expense. 
No red tape. 

Labels like the following were attached to 
the diiferent classes: Lives of men. ‘The 
home. For recreation. To vite more intel- 
ligently, read these. To travel without ex- 
pense, read these. 


COGPERATION FROM WOMEN’S CLUBS 

The committee on library extension of the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs (Miss 
Mary E. Downey, chairman) during the last 
two years conducted a survey of library condi- 
tions in the prisons and other state and 
county institutions. It has sent out to the 
clubs of the state the following outline of 
work for the next two years: 

First—To interest clubs to start libraries in 
towns having none. 

Second—To work for tax maintenance for 
libraries now existing without it. 


Third—To urge county seat towns to in- 
crease their funds and extend their service by 
becoming county libraries 

Fourth—In like manner to induce small! 
towns to develop township hbraries for the 
Same purpose 

Pifth—To agitate branch hbrary buildings 
for our cities. Only Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Dayton vet have them 

Sixth—To secure buildings for libraries, 
where needed, through the generosity of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie or other benefactors 

Seventh—To cooperate in making a library 
survey of the state. 

Lighth—To urge club women who are mem- 
bers of library boards to attend district and 
state library meetings 

Ninth—To interest each club in the Ohio 
Federation to take club membership in the 
Ohio Library Association by paying the 50 
cents annual fee which may be sent to Miss 
Blanche C. Roberts, Carnegie Library, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Tenth—To see that high school students are 
taught how to use the public libraries in their 
respective towns. 

Eleventh—To work for the observance of 
a library day in every town having a library 
by giving a program devoted to library sub- 
jects 

Twelfth—To continue interest in collecting 
books and magazines for completing files in 
libraries and for distribution to state institu- 
tions and country homes for the poor, chil- 
dren’s homes, jails and other places of deten- 
tion 

Thirteenth—To urge the clubs to visit and 
make a study of their public libraries and see 
if they are working at the highest point of 
efficiency. 

CO-OPERATION FROM NOWSPAPERS 

In order further to facilitate borrowing by 
the people of the people’s books, the Pioneer 
Press of St. Paul has arranged with the city 
librarian to insert on the book page of the 
Sunday edition, each week, a list of the books 
added to the public library. The list has 
been published for several weeks, and has 
evidently been of use to the borrowers. It 
is planned to make it a regular feature of the 
literary page. The list will include all books 
of general interest added during the week, 
and will include the library call numbers 
By checking it and presenting it at the library 
with his library card the borrower will find 
his summer's reading right at hand. If the 
use of the list during the season warrants 
it, the publication will be made a permanent 
feature of the paper the year round 
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Libraries and the State 


State Supervision 
LIBRARY REFORM IN GREAT BritAIN 

Public library reform. Robert W. Parsons. 
The Librarian, Ap.-Je., 1914. p. 313-316; p. 
348-351; p. 386-380. 

While opinions may differ as to the final 
“way of salvation,” there is unanimity in the 
conclusion that present conditions of public 
library service are unsatisfactory, that there 
is little coéperation in administration, and 
that limited financial resources prevent much 
good work from being done. 

The essentials of a good library law, as 
given by Mr. Dana in his “Library manual,” 
are endorsed as the statement of the ideal 
law. To attain the highest possible efficiency 
in the administration and control of public 
libraries, the writer urges the compulsory es- 
tablishment of libraries throughout the United 
Kingdom, to be financed out of the national 
exchequer, whose officers shall rank as civil 
servants. Discussion of this proposal is di- 
vided into three sections. 

Establishment. Assuming the necessity for 
the existence of public library service 
throughout the kingdom, it is proposed to 
frame an act which shall be compulsory and 
shall apply to all cities, towns, etc. A de- 
partmental office, to be known as the Public 
Libraries Office, is to be formed; and this 
office will be responsible for supervision of 
all libraries and reports, for the compilation 
of government blue books, etc., and for the 
preparation of an annual budget to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

Alternative proposals are for an increased 
library tax, for the authorization of county 
councils to become library authorities, and for 
the establishment of traveling libraries for 
the outlying districts. It seems probable that 
active opposition would be made to an in- 
crease in the library tax in many districts, 
while the other suggestions are ineffective 
without funds. 

Under the administration by the federal 
government, the country would be divided into 
“library areas,” each area to possess a repre- 
sentative number of principal libraries, and 
each area to be further subdivided into dis- 
tricts. Counties might be combined so that 
the area and population served in each li- 
brary area would be approximately the same. 
By this means the administrative committees 
of the different areas would be on an equal 
footing, and the grading of salaries would be 
facilitated. The use of motor book wagons 
in such a scheme would take care of remote 


districts. 
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Finance. The library tax to-day, in spite 
of the great increase in the work, is the same 
as it was in 1855—that is, not to exceed id 
on every pound except by special act. A 
more practical suggestion is for the prepara- 
tion of an annual estimate of necessary funds, 
to be submitted to Parliament through the 
Public Libraries Office, such funds, when 
voted, to be provided for in the imperial taxes 
of the ensuing year. It was estimated, in 
1912, that public libraries spent annually £1,- 
200,000—less than the price of the armor on 
a single battleship. The demand is made only 
for a sum sufficient for the needs of libra- 
ries, for their more effective and efficient 
operation. 

Officers. To accompany such a system of 
federal government for public libraries the 
following classification of officers is sug- 
gested: (1) Directors-in-charge, who shall 
preside over the chief libraries of the various 
library areas, and in addition shall constitute 
a committee to take charge of the adminis- 
tration of all libraries in that area and to 
render an annual report upon the work; (2) 
sub-directors, the present deputy-chief libra- 
rians, whose responsibilities will be increased 
following the enlargement of their chiefs’ 
duties; (3) the other members of the staff, to 
be classed as chief assistants, assistants, ju- 
niors, and caretakers, etc. The chief assist- 
ants will be in charge of the smaller town 
libraries, which will become branches of the 
principal libraries under the proposed reor- 
ganization. 

With such a scheme, under government con- 
trol, every library could be provided with the 
right number and proportion of each class of 
assistants, and a practical system of training 
for assistants could be introduced, and it 
would be made possible to rise from the low- 
est to the highest grade of service. 


Library Commissions 
LIBRARY COMMISSION WORK 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission: 
what it does. Lib. Bull., Ap., 1914. p. 
64-68. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
is engaged in a greater number of activities 
than any other of the thirty-seven library 
commissions in the country. It is the only 
one which is the administrative body in con- 
trol of a legislative reference department, and 
the only library commission which conducts 
a library school. 

These are the things it does: 

1. It helps establish, organize, and main- 
tain public libraries. 
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2. It loans books in rural communities and 
where there are no public libraries. 

3. It provides opportunity for the educa- 
tion of those who cannot go to school. 

4. It trains librarians for public libraries. 

s. It trains men and women for special 
pubhe service. 

6. It helps legislators legislate. 

7. It prepares and issues publications of 
value. 


PosTAL LIBRARIES 

Postal libraries. Pub. Libs., Ap.» p. 
157-158. 

Editorial. The proposed postal libraries 
for Canada, while very possibly providing 
means 10! the distribution of hooks, could in 
no wise be called library set ice. The neces 
sary connecting link hetween books and read- 
ers would be lacking. Similar efforts made 
in the United States, with the schools as dis 
tributing centers, have always failed. 


LIBRARY USE OF PARCEL POST 

At a special meeting of the library board 
in Butte, Mont.. the last of May, it was voted 
to issue books by parcel post to residents of 
Silver Bow county, beginning June 1 or 4s 
soon thereafter as the necessary arrange” 
ments could be made. It was decided that 
those who desire to avail themselves of this 
privilege must comply with all provisions 
regard to the holding of cards in the library. 
In addition they must each make a deposit of 
$1. Of this sum 25 cents will go to the li- 
brary for the trouble library employes are 
put to im mailing the books. The rest of the 
money will be used in postage in sending the 
books. The return postage will have to be 
paid by the patron. As soon as a parcel post 
patron’s deposit of $1 runs out, he will have 
to deposit another $1. 


Library Support. Funds 


CoNTROL OF LIBRARY FUNDS 

Questionable methods. Pub. Libs., AP. 
1914. 150-157- 

Editorial. The city council of Helena, 
Mont., has spent over $10,000 of the library 
funds without the knowledge of the library 
board, leaving the library over $1,000 in ar- 
rears. Such action is roundly condemned. 


RAISING FUNDS 

The Library Association of Oil City, Pa., has 
secured the sanitary cup concession from the 
management of Monarch Park, a summer re- 
sort. The small amount paid for these cups is 
expected to amount to considerable in the ag- 
gregate before the close of the season. All 
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receipts will be used in buying books for Car- 
negie library. 


Government and Service 


Appointment and Tenure 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Although the Denver (Colo.) Publi Li- 
brary went under municipal civil service a 
year ago, as did all municipal activities. civil 
service examinations will not be held for li- 
brary positions until next fall. The original 
classification of library employes ™ Denver 
was with the gen ral clerks employe Lin vari 
ous city departments. The requirements, ac 
cording to this original classification imply 
related to gem ral educat onal qualifications 
As a result of the library's eftorts the library 
was removed from (his general classification 
and was given @ separate class. which re 
quired of all employes 4 general education 
and also technical tramins. Although the 
civil service regulations, as voted for in the 
charter amendment, are still general, the C1 il 
Service Commission has made provisions 
without violating the general civil service 
law which, seemingly, will not handicap the 
Denver Public Library in its work or in its 
selection of efficient candidates to do ths 
work. 

In the first place the examinations W ill be 
given first to those already holding the 
brary positions and there will be no vacan- 
cies unless those already in the library fail 
to pass the civil service examination 

The questions for this examination will be 
on library work and will be made out by the 
librarian of the public library. The lhbra- 
rian will also correct these papers, and the 
Civil Service Commission has agreed that all 
candidates tor this examination must first be 
passed on favorably by the Library Com- 
mission in order to qualify for the examma 
tion. 

In case the library cannot fill a position im 
the public library from the list of local san- 
didates, the Civil Service Commission has 
agreed that the library shall have the liberty 
of filling this position by some one outside 
of the city or state. 

The Denver Public Library has recently 
classified its service and examination ques 
tions will be prepared to meet the require- 
ments of each branch of service. 


Staff 


STAFF 

In the report of the Harvard University 
Library for 1913 an account of the reorgan- 
ization of the staff and of the arrangement 


for an improvement in salary, hours, and va- 
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cation privileges is recorded. The report 
Says: 

“We now divide our staff (excluding heads 
of departments) into five classes: 

“Cass I.—Clerical assistants, including typ- 
ists, copyists, shelf-listers, recorders, shelf- 
mark changers, card filers, and others en- 
gaged in various ways on the records of the 
library under special direction. 

“CLass I1.—Bibliographical 
gaged in the selection, classification, and de- 


assistants, en- 


scription of books, and accordingly repre- 
sented in the order, sheli, and catalog de- 
partments. 

“CLass administrative staff, in- 


cluding all who come into direct relation with 
the public at the delivery desk, in the read- 
ing rooms, and in the registrar's office. 

“CLiass I1V.—The care of the building, in- 
cluding, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of the building, all janitor service 
(day and evening), cleaning, distribution of 
books, and care of the shelves. 

“CLAss V.—Boys, for page and messenger 
service within the library. 

“In general, assistants in Class II are col- 
lege graduates or library school graduates, 
and most of them possess a good knowledge 
of several foreign languages; those in Class 
I must have at least a good high school edu- 
cation, and familiarity with at least 
one foreign language is almost indispensable. 
Persons employed for special or temporary 
service and those who regularly give but part 
time to the library are not included in the 


some 


classification. 

“In Class II provision is made for stated 
increases of salary ($60 or $120) year by 
year from a minimum, depending on the pre- 
vious training and education of the appointee, 
to a maximum determined by the character 
of the work performed. In this class three 
grades are recognized. The lowest grade has 
its own maximum reached after three years’ 
service, but the more proficient and valuable 
members of this grade are promoted at the 
beginning of their fifth year to the next grade, 
in which they advance year by year to a new 
maximum. The third grade, not yet fully 
established, is for supervisors. 

“For many years the regular working hours 
for the greater part of the staff were from 
oO am, to 5.30 p.m. (omitting an hour for 
luncheon) six days in the week, or forty- 
five hours a week, but in summer the library 
was closed Saturday afternoons. In 1907 the 


weekly half-holiday was granted throughout 
the year, reducing the hours to 41% 
Some libraries prefer a shorter normal day 


a week. 
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and think they get better results therefrom 
We have not thought it well to reduce the 
regular day’s work, but we now allow a little 
more leeway for outside engagements or pe- 
riods of fatigue by declaring that while the 
customary hours remain as heretofore, 9 to 
5.30 (Saturday 9-1) or 41% hours in all, ‘40 
completed hours of service in each week will 
be accepted as satisfactory.” Hours in excess 
of so hours a week may be used to offset 
time lost in other weeks, but not to increase 
the length of vacation. The practical 
effect of this arrangement will be that those 
who make the full time regularly (41 
hours) will be at liberty, with the consent of 
the department head, occasionally to take an 
additional day or half-day off without loss of 
pay, or may offset in this way short periods 
of illness, while those who find the present 
hours somewhat too long for good work may 
stop work earlier part of the time. 

“It is particularly urged and recommended 
that the lunch hour be not shortened, as is 
done at present by a number of the stafi 
Those who take their luncheon in the build- 
ing and do not need the full hour in the 
lunchroom should not fail to get outdoors 
every day (in good weather) before or after 
luncheon. Their own health and the 
quality of the work they do for the library 
demand this, and in fairness to themselves 
and to the library it should not be neglected.’ 

“In Class II] the hours of service remain 
41 as heretofore, corresponding to the 
hours when the library is open, and in Classes 
| and V they vary for different individuals 
according to the needs of the library service. 

“Each assistant hands in to the head of the 
department weekly a note of hours under or 
in excess of the normal, and these records 
are filed by the registrar. Each month the 
regular monthly salary is paid irrespective of 
any slight irregularities in hours, but at the 
beginning of the summer the number of work- 
ing hours over or under what is required is 
reckoned up, and if necessary a correspond- 
ing deduction is made from the usual month's 
vacation on pay. The vacation may be pro- 
longed, however, without pay, with the con- 
sent of the head of the department.” 


‘ 
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Rules for Staff 

LIBRARY CLOTHES 

The library board of Cleveland, Ohio, at a 
recent meeting approved a plan of dress for 
library employes. Here is the recommended 
mode of dress, as recorded in one of the 
Cleveland papers : 

Dress: Simple waists, with lining or under- 
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slips of sheer materials. Sleeves below the 
elbow always. Neck never lower than 
“Dutch neck.” If without collar, “V" necks 


or other low cuts should not be worn without 
a guimpe or dickey. If they come appreciably 
below the lower collar line, collars and ruch- 
ings should always be fresh and clean. Half- 
worn finery never has any place as part of a 
working outfit. Skirts not too tight; if slit, 
the underskirt should be sufficiently long and 
appropriate. W ell-made_ tailored suits are 
always suitable and serviceable. Becoming se- 
lection and the harmony of colors are neces- 
sary to tasteful dress. 

Hair: Should be arranged becomingly and 
simply, without hair ornaments or conspicuous 
bow 

Cosmetics and perfumes have no connection 
with business attire. 

Jewelry: Very little should be worn, and 
only such as 1s in keeping with a working cos- 
tume, never anything showy or elaborate. 

Footwear: Neat, comfortable, serviceable 
shoes, high or low. Conspicuous hosiery and 
dress slippers with French heels are in bad 
taste for working garb. 

Hats: Should not exceed “I wker space” in 


size. 
Rules for Readers 
Special Privileges 


LIBRARY PAY COLLECTIONS 

How to run a book-club in connection with 
a public library. Part 1. The Librarian, Mr., 
1914. p. 275-278 
Three months should be the maximum and 
the minimum period for which 
should be issued, though they should 
be exchangeable as often as desired. Open 
access should be allowed, and fees should in- 
clude use of the public library im case of non- 


two months 
books 


residents. 

A set 
form for a circular letter are given as mi dels 
on which to work, and some suggestions in 
administration. First, the ownership of the 
book must be disguised, or at least incon- 
spicuous; one stamp in the front cover and 
one in a fixed place inside the book should be 
enough. Charging is best done to the sub- 
scriber by mame, and the recommended 
method is to have a folder, or folio book, for 
each subscriber. 


of rules and regulations and also a 


Injuries, Abuses 


VANDALISM 
“These 


lic hecause 


shut off from the pub 


vandals are 


bor are 


certain mutilating 
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them.” A neat sign attache » a silk cor 
drawn across the entrance to the art 
ment in the Public Library at Ne wark, N. J 
now notifies the patrons that, because of mean 
among the readers, the public here 
to this room 


thieves 
aiter will be denied tree access 
A visitor will 


no longer be permitted to se 


lect his book in this department by looking 
through the shelves, but an assistant ill 
show the books, one at a time until a selec 
tion is made, and then it must be consulted 
at a table over which a librarian will be a 
charge. 

There have always been mutilations of 


books m the hbrary, but the outrages have 
of late, especially among 
works 1n the art ce 
authorities 
lines. \s 


in one 


become so marked 
the valuable 
that the 


stringent 


rertercence 
partment, have decided 
to follow 
teen pages had been cut out 
one book which was shown recently. In an 
book on S10, tive 


illustrations 


many as thu 
section ot 
other which cost 
full page 
week. 

It is remarkable that the thieves evidently 
are people of some inte lligence and of a train 


poster 


were removed im one 


ing whick would seem to preclude dishonest) 


Most of the books stolen are of a mature 
which would interest only a certam class 
For instance, copies of a valuable law book 


have disappeared from the main library and 
the business branch within a few months 
Not one miscreant ever has been caught and 
find it difficult to be 
lieve that all the vandalism has been carried 
on without having others 
If the library users do not have sufficient in 
terest in their them 
these thieves other tactics W ill be adopted 
The moral effect of keeping out the pa 
trons from the art department will be watched 
closely in the other departments before fur 
ther steps are taken and it is hoped that the 
and patrons of the will 


their own interest if they their 


the library authorities 


been noticed by 


books to protect trom 


borrowers library 


protect want 
liberties continued 


SAND IN BOOKS 


Attendants at the Far Rockaway branch of 
the Queens Borough (N. Y.) Public Library 
are warning subscribers against the danger ot 
permitting books to become damaged by the 
sand on the ocean beach. On display in the hi- 
brary is a book which was ruined by sand. 
Sand blew between the leaves and then 
worked its way into the hinges of the leaves 
and into the binding, until the latter was 
broken, the leaves separated, and the entire 
book forced out of shape. 
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Administration 


General. Executive 
STATISTICS 

Library statistics again. O. R. Howard 
Thomson. Pub, Libs., May, 1914. p. 187-190. 

An article based on an examination and 
comparison of the reports of several libra- 
ries. Mr. Thomson believes the most vital 
problem in the library of to-day is that of 
adequate financial support. It is not the num- 
ber of books circulated or the number of 
dollars appropriated that is significant, but 
only their proportion to the number of people 
supposed to be served. 

The last report of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore contains a comparative 
table showing the resources, work, and ex- 
penditures of libraries in 30 cities having a 
population of over 100,000 persons, and also 
Springfield and Somerville, Mass. In ten of 
these cities 50 cents or more per capita were 
spent, and the rate decreased to 17 cents for 
Chicago, 16 cents for Baltimore, and 15 cents 
for Philadelphia. 

Second, the cost of library service is shown 
to be increasing, due probably to higher pur- 
chase prices of books, to more scholarly ser- 
vice rendered, and to larger stocks to be cared 
for. The average annual per capita expendi- 
ture as given in the Pratt report is 34 cents; 
in the list tabulated by Dr. Bostwick in 1908 
it was 29 cents. The average annual per cap- 
ita circulation it: the Pratt list is 2.5; in Dr. 
Bostwick’s inst 2.4. 

The need of an A. L. A. handbook of li- 
brary statistics, to be issued annually, is be- 
coming daily more apparent. If libraries were 
grouped into classes according to their popu- 
lation such statistics would be made easily 
available for comparison. A short table is 
submitted as an example of how this material 
might be arranged in simple form. Total and 
per capita figures are given for number of 
volumes, circulation, borrowers, and expendi- 
tures, and percentages for books, magazines, 
and bindings, for salaries, for building 
charges, and for other miscellaneous items. 

As there are only 229 cities in the United 
States of more than 25,000 population, it 
should not be very difficult for the A. L. A. 
to prepare an analytical list of their libraries. 
Later the list of the 372 towns with popula- 
tion between 10,000 and 25,000 might be 
treated in the same way, and possibly univer- 
sity and college libraries also. 


Treatment of Special Material 


Maps 
A model of the cabinet used by the Newark 
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(N. J.) Public Library for filing maps was 
shown at the exhibit held by the Special Li- 
braries Association during the Washington 
Conference. This system, by which hundreds 
of large atlas-like maps are mounted and 
filed like so many small cards in a ready ref- 
erence cabinet, has been attracting the atten 
tion of librarians throughout the United 


States. The cabinet, as in use in the branch, 
consists of two plain wooden boxes, each 
about three feet high and 24% feet wide. They 


are placed side by side on the floor. The 
mountings of the maps are all of uniform 
size. The arrangement is according to the 
alphabet. In the cabinet are all kinds of maps, 
some showing the character and products of 
the earth in different sections, especially in 
New Jersey, but they by no means afford the 
only geographical data at the branch’s com 
mand. Maps of more than 1000 cities in the 
United States and other countries are in the 
collection. The branch specializes, however, 
in maps of New Jersey, and especially New 
ark. 
Accession 

DIsPpoSAL OF NEWSPAPERS 

Miss Zaidee Brown, the new librarian of 
Long Beach, Cal., has inaugurated an inno- 
vation in the disposal of such of that li- 
brary’s newspapers as are not kept for bind- 
ing. Hereafter the outside newspapers re- 
ceived at the library after a few days on file 
will be given away to any person calling for 
them, preferably to persons residents or for- 
mer residents of the city in which the news- 
paper is published. By the adoption of this 
plan Miss Brown believes that many families 
will be enabled to keep in touch with the 
affairs of their home state or city at no 
expense to themselves and no _ additional 
expense to the library. Heretofore it has been 
customary for the library to retain the papers 
until a large amount accumulated and they 
were then sold for waste paper or thrown 
away. 

Cataloging 
CATALOGING RULES 

Condensed cataloguing rules as followed in 
the University Library, Aberdeen. Aberdeen 
Univ, Lib, Bull., Ap., 1914. p. 273-300. 

A summary prepared for the purpose of 
serving as a ready reference for those who 
write the title slips, and here printed for the 
benefit of users of the Bulletin’s lists of new 
accessions. The various forms of author en- 
try are covered, with rules for cross refer- 
ences; the title, imprint, and collation; rules 
for filing, and a subject index to all the rules. 
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SuBJECT HEADINGS 

The Newark (N. J.) Public Library has 
printed on five large sheets the official list of 
the several thousand subject headings covered 
in the library’s vertical files. The listing of 
these headings will prove a great conveni- 
ence to those consu!ting the files, and must 
increase the usefulness of the files. 


Reference 
PERSONAL GUIDANCE 

A new idea in library work. “Ex-librarian.” 
Pub. Libs., May, 1914, p. 190-191. 

A plea for the enlargement of that part of 
library work dealing directly with helping stu- 
dents and earnest readers. “Would it not be 
practicable for the larger libraries, at least, to 
have an assistant whose business it would be 
not only to aid readers during regular periods 
of the day, but to conduct at stated times a 
regular lecture-recital, with illustrations?” 

Much would depend on the personality of 
such a helper. While there may not be a 
large number of assistants adapted to such 
work, there are undoubtedly some on the li- 
brary staffs already who are particularly suc- 
cessful in meeting and helping readers, and a 
little special attention to promising library 
school students might develop many more. 


Binding and Repair 
GUTTA PERCHA BINDING REPAIRS 

Librarians who have seen their books in 
gutta-percha bindings drop to pieces as the 
gutta-percha dries, and who have tried many 
methods of repair, will be interested in know- 
ing that the assistant who does the binding re- 
pair work in the Manchester (N. H.) Public 
Library has found her solution of the prob- 
lem in the use of Gaylord’s flexible glue. 
Whether the binding will be everlasting can 
only be proved by time, but it lasts at least as 
long as the original gutta-percha, and has the 
added advantage that the original cover, often 
very beautiful, may be retained. 

Books to be bound with flexible glue are 
treated according to the directions given in 
Gaylord’s catalog, with the exception that one 
strip of book muslin is used in place of the 
double stitched binder. As the double stitched 
binder is already glued and the book muslin 
is not, a thin coating of the glue must be ap- 
plied to the muslin before putting the book 
into the cover. 

In treating books which have been bound 
with gutta-percha use glue nearly full strength, 
applying a second coat after the first has set. 
Otherwise the process is the same as with the 
ordinary book. 
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General Libraries 


For Special Classes 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

Special work of college and normal school 
libraries. Lucy F. Fay. Pub. Libs., Ap., 1914 
p. 140-149. 

In almost every department, college library 
administration differs from that of a public 
library, administration being determined by the 
people who use the library. In an institution 
whose clientele is composed of trained experts 
in every field of knowledge, together with 
students just entering the field, the college 
library becomes the laboratory of an institu- 
tion which educates formally. The public h 
brary, dealing with more types and working 
rather for averages, educates more informally. 

In a college library book selection is largely 
confined to the needs of the courses of instruc 
tion given in the institution, and as far as 
funds allow, the needs of individual professors 
along lines of particular investigation should 
be met. The selection, however, must be prop 
erly balanced. Choosing books for the stn- 
dents is much easier, and is governed largely 
by what it is believed will interest them: and 
will form in them a library and reading habit 

Except fiction and biography, books in a 
college library are generally classified rather 
closely. The decimal classification can be mod 
ified to advantage in several classes, and it is 
usually hetter to keep together all an author's 
works. Many inconsistencies of classification 
can be eliminated by a well-made catalog which 
everybody should he trained to use. 

Training readers to use the library is ‘he 
librarian’s most important work. Everything 
else is subordinate. No librarian would pre 
sume to instruct professors in the use of books, 
but a library handbook can be offered to every 
one. In some colleges, courses in bibhography 
and reference work are required; in more, 
they are elective; and in most they are not 
offered at all. Until such instruction is uni- 
versal, the college librarian will have to resort 
to all sorts of devices to encourage students to 
read widely and intelligently. 

The best solution of the problem of having a 
student-body trained to use books will be to 
train the high schooi teachers in normal 
schools. The teachers, in turn, can then in- 
struct their pupils, to the great advantage of 
the latter. Until these courses by competent 
librarians are given in all norinal schools, the 
great mass of pupils in the secondary schools 
will be neglected. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIFS 
The library and the graduate school. Guy 
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Stanton Ford. Educ. Kev., My., 1914. _ p. 
444-450. 

A paper read by Mr. Ford, who is dean of 
the University of Minnesota, at the meeting 
ot the Association of American Universities, 
Nov. 7, 1913, at Urbana, II. 

To put the matter briefly, he says that 
without access to adequate library facilities, 
no wumiversity is a university, or in other 
words, no graduate school (here regarded 
as the main feature of a university) is a 
graduate school. Access and not possession 
is the point to be stressed. What ought to 
be a commonplace of graduate school policy, 
is that the library is the one all-important 
institution making possible or impossible, by 
its strength or weakness, real university work 
by students and -instructors. Thus the li- 
brary’s policy and administration and dis- 
position of its funds are of vital importance 
to all. Most librarians welcome and cooper- 
ate with the library committees representing 
the university's interests. 

These committees should have not more 
than seven or nine members, and they should 
include a _ representative of the graduate 
school. In recommending the expenditure 
of funds, three things may be suggested: 
(1) The wisdom of putting at the disposal of 
the graduate school administration without 
conditions, as generous a sum as is possible. 
(2) Departments doing real graduate work 
have first claim where there is any margin 
over the reasonable needs of undergraduate 
classes. (3) If these two recommendations 
fail of approval, the establishment of a “sets 
fund” is advised. This fund would be used 
for the purchase of great sets of learned pub- 
lications whenever opportunity is offered. 

Graduate workers need especially the use 
of an adequate cataloging and classification 
system. The proper management of the ex- 
change department may do much to assist 
in the accumulation of valuable material, 
and the subscription to sets of catalog cards 
of their collections issued by the great li- 
braries, will be of great value in locating rare 
material. 

If neighboring universities would codper- 
ate more freely when building up their col- 
lections, as well as in the loan of volumes 
already accessioned, the library funds could 
be made to give much greater results. 

Departmental distribution of books, except 
for the most needed and constantly used 
reference works, is regarded as a disadvantage 
involving unnecessary duplication. Books or 
sets of too great value to be duplicated or 
of interest to several departments may be 
deposited from time to time in departmental 
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libraries. In view of the central position of 
the library the interests of the university as 
a whole are involved at all points, and conse- 
quently all library matters should be treated 
from the broad point of view of the uni- 
versity as a whole. 


For Special Classes—Children 
Pictures, Ust oF, WITH CHILDREN 

The Queens Borough Public Library has 
instituted the presentation to children of re- 
productions of the great paintings of the world, 
in order to familiarize them with the work 
of the great masters. The means and the 
manner are simple, and no straining after 
great effects or results has been attempted. 
A small collection of colored prints, repre- 
senting the work of one master, has been 
hung in the children’s room, and in connec- 
tion therewith story hours have been held 
Small collections of books have been shelved 
beside the exhibit, for use in the reading room 
or at home. The books collected are by no 
means those written for children only. They 
include Knackfuss, Kugler, Berenson, Libke, 
Fromentin and La Farge, as well as books 
written in popular style, for the older people 
come to look and admire as well as the chil- 
dren. The pictures used are the Seemann 
prints. They are of various sizes, correspond- 
ing in proportion to the pictures they repre 
sent—none of them larger than twelve inches 
in height or width. They are printed in col- 
ors, and for work so inexpensive, give a good 
idea of the originals. They cost 25 cents 
each, and are framed in simple moldings at 
about 30 cents additional. A paper covered 
catalog of the prints, giving small cuts, may 
be had for 25 cents. It contains 200 “old 
masters,” and a large number “from the gal- 
leries of Europe” by serial number, also an 
alphabetical list, by painter. 

The library has five sets, containing from 
six to twelve pictures each: Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Durer, Franz Hals and Murillo, and 
expects to add more. These exhibits do not 
seem to have led to much reading, they are 
more, as one librarian said, “like a presence 
over the children reading.” 


STORY-TELLING 

Story-telling as a means of teaching litera- 
ture. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Pub. Libs., 
Ap., 1914. p. 141-146. 

Story-telling everywhere affords delight, 
and in primitive man the story-telling faculty 
was predominant. It has helped to shape 
minds and events, it has stimulated the imagi- 
nation, and it has preserved the accumulated 
wisdom and ideals of the race. 
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The home, the school and the public h- 
brary, all have a part in the literary educa- 
tion of the child. The home can foster the 
book-reading habit, the library can aid in this 
and can informally influence many children, 
but the school alone can undertake formal 
correlated work for laying the foundations of 
literary taste. Story-telling is the best medium 
for this, and may be used to arouse interest 
in history, geography, and nature study, as 
well as in connection with English work. 

Story-telling to lead to better reading 
should be part of every school curriculum, 
and such stories should not be used as ma- 
terial for school exercises. It is better for 
the teacher who is constantly with the chil- 
dren to tell the stories. She can watch the 
results of the story, and can supplement them 
with advice and suggestions of other books. 
If the teacher has no time for the work, the 
children’s librarian of the public iibrary may 
be able to tell stories in the school. 

The more unaffected the presentation of 
the story the more successful will it be with 
the children. Preparation should be made 
from an original version if possible, rather 
than a re-written one, and the story should 
be read and re-read till plot and style and 
vocabulary have been assimilated. Desultory 
story-telling will never lead to a satisfactory 
evolution of literary taste. To gain the best 
results a carefully prepared year’s program 
should be arranged for the whole school. It 
should be graded and the work of the grades 
correlated. With older children reading 
aloud may be substituted to advantage. In 
such cases the reading should stop at a critical 
point in the narative. 

The immediate effects of such a course are 
to arouse the pupil’s powers of thought, 
broaden his vision, increase his vocabulary, 
and to stimulate his mind generally. This 
makes his work in all classes more intelligent, 
and enables him to get greater benefit from 
both school and library. 


Reading and Aids 


Aids to Readers 
A “GooD BOOK SHELF” 

“The ‘Good Book Shelf’ at the Carnegie 
Public Library now has been in operation six 
weeks,” according to an item in the Shelby- 
ville (Ind.) Democrat. “It consists of a shelf 
of 25 or 30 books kept at the delivery desk 
from which patrons of the library can select 
books to take home to read or read in the 
reading rooms, These books are selected by 
the advisory committee or others who have 
read them or know them to be good and wor- 
thy of a more extensive reading than they 
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have been getting. ie six weeks the 
has been replenished twice and of the 
placed upon it, all ha gone out 

four, and have gone out more than 
once, So it s¢ t the ‘Good Book Shelf’ 


need of the patrons of the library 


seve ral 
ems tha 


meets a 


Character of Reading 

RURAL READIN 
A survey of rural literacy 
Johnston. Pub. Libs., Ap. 
A review of the “School and 
vey of a rural Southern Mn 
sota,” by Prof. Carl W. Thompson and G 
Warber, that while reading 1s 


township mn 


showing 


the homes, o1 


form of recreation in 00% of 
young peopl 


45% of the 
worth 
are tabulated, 
some of the periodicals most widely read. 


mentioning.” Results 


and percentayes are given 


Bibliographical Wotes 


An editorial announcement in The Libra- 
rian says that it is now practically an assured 
fact that “Best books of the year,” based on 
the “Best books” department of that monthly, 
will be issued in an annual volume. In addi- 
tion a continental “Best books” will be added 
The books will be classified according to both 
the Dewey and the Brown systems, and an 
author index will be added. The size will be 
crown quarto, of from 350-400 pages, and the 
price will probably be 7/6 net. On orders re- 
ceived before Dec. 31 it will be 6/- net. A. J 
Hawkes will be general editor of the English 
section, W. George Fry will have charge of the 
Brown subject classification, and it is hoped 
that Dr, Rappoport may edit the foreign sec 
tion. An “Index to periodicals,” to cover more 
than one hundred and fifty English and for- 
eign periodicals, is also planned. The sub- 
scription price has been fixed at 9/- quarterly, 
but a reduction later is anticipated. The In- 
dex will be arranged on the Brussels exten- 
sion of the Dewey decimal system. There 
will be an index to this classification and also 
an author index. 


Many librarians do not seem to be familiar 
with the department of “Reports and docu- 
ments” conducted in the quarterly National 
Vunicipal Review by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, 
head of the public documents division of the 
New York Public Library. Much of the ma- 
terial listed is free, and many of its 
would be very valuable to public libraries 
The copy for April, the latest one received in 
this office, contains spec al bibhographies re- 


items 
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lating to municipal government and municipal 
accounting, besides the regular list of current 
references. 

The St. Louis Public Library Bulletin for 
May, 1914, p. 120-132, contains an index to the 
publications of the Missouri Geological Sur- 
vey, compiled by Andrew Linn Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the Municipal branch. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
CiassiFiep catalogue of the Carnegie Library of 


Pittsburgh, 1907-1911. Part vii, History and trav- 
el. iti, 2021-2384, xxxii p. 


Grapep and annotated catalog of books in the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, for use in the 
schools of the city. 146 p. 


SUBJECT - BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


ACCOUNTING 
_ Catalogue, Accounting Library. vol. 1. New 
York: Am. Tel. and Tel. Co. 76 p. 


AERIAL LAW 
Myers, Denys P., comp. Bibliography on aerial 
law, including many magazine articles and refer- 
ences to general works. Cin Spec. Libs., Ap., 1914. 
Pp. 59-63.) 
AGRICULTURE 
Och, Joseph Tarcisius. Der deutschamerikanische 
Farmer; sein Anteil an der Eroberung und Koloni- 
sation der Bundesdomane der Ver. Staaten. a. 
Columbus, O.: F. J. Heer Pr. Co., 1913. 3 p. 
bibl. $:. 


AGRICULTURE—STUDY AND TEACHING 
Smith, Harry W., ed. Annotated list of books 
recommended to secondary schools for use in teach- 
ing agriculture and related subjects. (In Maine 
Bull. of Univ. of Maine, N., 1913. 24 p.) 


Bro.ocy 
Clodd, Edward. The childhood of the world; a 
simple account of man’s origin and early history. 
new ed. Macmillan. 4 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 


BLoop PRESSURE 
Nicholson, Percival, M.D. Blood pressure in 
wy practice. 2d ed. Lippincott. 6 p. bibl. 
1.50 
BurGace 
Hemmeon, Morley de Wolf. Burgage tenure in 
mediaeval England. Harvard Univ. 9 p. bibl. $2. 
(Harvard historical studies.) 


Business 
New books on business. (In Stockton [Cal.] F. P. 
L. Bull., N., 1913. p. 22-25.) 
Detroit Public Library. Books for business men. 
22 p. 
Cuaucer, Grorrrery 
Fansler, Dean Spruill. Chaucer, and the Roman 
de la rose. Lemcke & Buechner. 4% p. bibl. $1.50 
n. (Columbia Univ. studies in English and com- 
parative literature.) 


Cuurc H AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Ward, Harry F. The social creed of the 
churches. Meth. Bk. Concern. bibls. 50 c. n. 


Cuvurcnes or Gop 
Forney, C. H., D.D. History of the churches of 
God in the United States of America. [{ Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Churches of God Pub. Ho.] 5% p. bibl 
$2.65. 
Crtrus FRUITS 
California.— State Commission of Horticulture. 
California citrus culture; by A. J. Cook. [(Sacra- 
mento:}] F. W. Richardson, 1913. 10 p. bibl. 


Drama 
Mackenzie, William Roy. The English morali- 
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ties from the point of view of allegory. Ginn. 3 
p. bibl. $2. (Harvard studies in English.) 


Episcora Cuurcu 
Harris, Mary Brocas, comp. The altar of fellow. 
ship; ancient prayers from the treasuries of the 
universal church; and new devotions called forth 
by the needs of today; also Fragmenta_ eucha 
ristica, the eucharistic devotions of the late Rt. Hon. 
William E. Gladstone. Milwaukee: Young Church 
man. 6p. bibl. $1. 
Eraics 
Alexander, Archibald Browning Drysdale, D.D 
Christianity and ethics; a handbook of Christian 
ethics. Scribner. 4 p. bibl. 75 c. mn. (Studies in 
theology.) 
CARDENTN( 
List of books on flora of California and_ list of 
books on gardening. (In Stockton [Cal.] F. P. L 
Bull., May, 1913. p. 26-29.) 


FoLK-Lore 
Wright, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Lea. Rustic 
speech and folk-lore. Oxford Univ., 1913. 4% p. 
bibl. $2.40 n. 


GeoLocy 
Johannsen, Albert. Manual of petrographic meth 
ods. McGraw-Hill Book Co. bibls. $6 n. 


Goetne, Jouann WOLFGANG VON 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Faust; tr. by 
Anna Swanwick; ed. by Karl Breul. Macmillan. 
bibls. 35 c. n. (Bohm’s popular library.) 


GOVERN MENT 
Beard, Charles Austin. American government 
and politics. mew and rev. ed. Macmillan. o p. 
bibl. $2.10 n. 
Hiccinson, Tuomas Wentwortu 
Higginson, Mary Porter Thacher. Thomas Went 
worth Higginson; the story of his life. Houghton 
Miffiin. 30 p. bibl. $3 n. 


History 

Marvin, Francis Sydney. The living past; a 
sketch of western progress. Oxford Tmiv. Pr., 
1913. i: p. bibl. $1.15 n. 


History, AMERICAN 
Phillips, Paul Chrisler. The west in the diplo- 
macy of the American Revolution. Urbana, fi: 
Univ. of Ill, 1913. to p. bibl. (Studies in the 
social sciences.) 


History, 
Baldwin, James Fosdick. The king's council in 
England during the Middle Ages. Oxford Univ., 
1913. 6% p. bibl. $5.75 n. 
Hovserc, Lupvic 
Campbell, Oscar James, Jr. The comedies of 
Holberg. Harvard Univ. 3 p. bibl. $2.50 n 
(Studies in comparative literature.) 


IMAGINARY PLACES 
Imaginary lands, cities, and institutions. (In 
Quar. Bull. of New Orleans P. L., Ja.-Mr., 1914. 
p. 19-20.) 


INDIANS 
Henderson, Junius, and Harrington, John Pea 
body. Ethnozoology of the Tewa Indians. Wash 
ington: Gov. Pr. Off. 4 p. bibl. (Smithsonian 
Inst. Bur. of Amer. Ethnology. Bull. 56.) 


IRELAND 
Joyce, Patrick Weston. A social history of an- 
cient Ireland.... 2 v. 2d ed. Longmans. 21: p. 
bibl. $7.50 n. 


Jones, Wittiam West 
Wood, Michael H. M. A father in God; the 
episcopate of William West Jones, D.D., arch- 
bishop of Capetown and metropolitan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908 . . . with an introduction by the 
Ven. W. H. Hutton. Macmillan. bibl. $5 n. 
LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 
Kansas State Library —- Legislative Reference 
Dept. Legislative systems. [Part 11. Bibl. on 
ee and bicameral systems.] 11 p. bibl. 
(Bull. 1.) 


i 
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Books and 
Catalogue of Liberian 
torical Society, Mr. 
The catalog contains 
of interest on Liberia 


Liberia. (In 


regarding L 
Chicago His- 


amphlets 
exhibition ot 
23-Ap. 4... 


8-13.) 
considerable other matter 


LipeRtaA—LANGUAGES 

Books dealing with Liberian languages. (In 
Catalogue of Liberian exhibition of Chicago His 
torical Society, Mr. 23-Ap. 4. P- 32-34.) 


Liberian priate [publications]. (In Catalogue of 


Liberian exhibition of Chicago Historical Society, 
Mr. 23-Ap. 4. P- 22-29) 
Literature, AMERICAN 
Blount, Alma. Intensive studies in American 
literature. Macmillan. 3 P- bibl. $1..0 n. 


Lonpon 
Van Dyke, John Charles London; critical notes 
on the National Galler and the Wallace collection; 
with a general latreduction and bibliography _ for 
the series. Scribner. 10 P.- bibl. $1 n. New 
guides to old masters.) 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 
List of books on machine shop practice. (In 
Stockton (Cal.] F. P. L. Bull., O., 1912. Pp. 12-19.) 
MaGna CHARTA 
McKechnie, William Sharp. Magna Charta; a 
commentary on the Great Charter of King John. 2d 


ed. rev. and partly rewritten. Macmillan. _ bibl. 
$4.25 n. 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Jackson, Abraham Valentine Williams, and Yo- 


hannan, Abraham, eds. A catalogue of the collec 
tion of Persian manuscripts; including also some 
Turkish and Arabic; presented to the ‘Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, by Alexander Smith 
Cochran. Lemcke & Buechner. 3 P- bibl. $1.50 n. 
(Columbia Univ. Indo-Iranian series.) 
MARYLAND 
Catholic University of America The Michael 
Jenkins collection of works on the history of Mary 
iand. Washington, D. C., 1913. 28 p. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Reely, May K., comp. Selected articles on the 
minimum wage. 1913. 48 p. (Abridged debaters’ 
handbook series.) 

MINING 


The use and misuse of explo 
a preface by Joseph A 
Pr. Off., 19'3. .13 P- 
Bur. ot Mines. 


Rutledge, John J. 
sives in coal mining; with 
Holmes. Washington: Gov. ; 
bibl. (U. S. Dept. of the Int. 
Miners’ circ. 7.) 

Moros 

Reading list for the study of the Moros. (In 

Bull. Philippine P. L., Mr., 1914. P- 147-150.) 
Mou NTAINEERING 

Special list of books on mountaineering (In 
{New York Public Library] Branch Library News, 
May, 1914. Pp. 74-75.) 

Music 

Cartledge, J. A., comp. List of glees, madrigals, 

part-songs, etc., im the Henry Watson music library 

[of the Manchester, Eng., Public Libraries]. Man 
chester, 1913. 197 P- (Music lists, no. 4.) 

Oakland [Cal.] Free Library. Vesper collection 

rules for 


of church music; finding list and use. 
39 
Necro 
Russell, John H. The free negro in Virginia, 


1619-1865. (Johns Hopkins University studies in 
historical and political science, series 31, no. 3.) 
This monograph is followed by a 9-page bibliog- 
raphy, ea under the following headings: 
Manuscript; Laws and court decisions; Public docu 
ments; cwspapers; Magazines and periodicals; 
Published parish records and local histortes; Con 
temporary works and pamphlets, the nut ber of the 
latter listed being 49. 
New York State 
Sowers, Don C. 
York state, from 


The 


financial history of 
Longmans. 3% D. 
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bibl. $2.50. (Columbia Univ. studies in political 
science.) 
Nose 
Davis, Warren B., A! D. Development and anat 
omy of the nasal accessory simuses im man, obser 
vations . Philadelphia: Saunders. 4 P bibl 
$3.50 n. 
NuMISMATICS 
ist of works in the New York Public Library 
relating to numismatics Part rv. Conclusion. (In 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Ap 1914. D- 404 428.) 


OCEANICA 


Catalogue of books, views, maps, relating to Aus 


tralia, Pacitic islands, Philippines. Florence, Italy 
Otto Lange. 34 p. (No. 34. 595 Hen s.) 
OPERA 
Sonneck, Oscar Cecorge Theodore, come Cata 
logue of opera lbrettos jin the Library ot Congress | 
printed betore i8oo. In vols Washington: Gov 
Pr. Off. 
Vol. 1. Title catalogue. 172 P 
Vol. un. Author list, composer list, and aria in 
dex. 1674 
ORIENT 


Catalogue of books relating to the Far East and 
Australasia. London, W. C. George Salby. 24 P 
(No. 4 472 items.) 


PLoTinus 
Select works of 
ed. by G. R. 5S. Mead. 
(Bohn’s popular library.) 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Munro, Wm. B. List of references on police ad 
ministration. (In American City, Ap., 1914. 


Yotinus; tr. by Thomas 


Macmillan. bibis 33 c. 


under the following 
Histories of police in 
larger organization 1% 
America; State su 
pervision of police, General problems; Police statis 
tics; Police appointments and promotions; 
equipment and records. 
RELIGION 
Galloway, George, D.D. 
gion. Seribner. 3 
tional theological library.) 


) 
An annotated list arranged 


The philosophy of rel 
3 n. 


bibl. $2.50 (Interna 


REPRESENTATION 
Bibliography of proportional representation in 
Tasmama. (In Papers and proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania, 1913.) 
Romt 
Barker, 
martyrs; a4 


Rome of the pilgrims and 


martyrologies, itineraries, 


Ethel Ross. 
study in the 


sylloge and other contemporary documents. Doran, 
1913. 17 p. bibl. $3.50 
RuRaAL SCHOOLS 
_Books on rural schools. (In Stockton [Cal.] 
F. P. L. Bull., May, 1914. B17 18.) 
ScoTLanD 
List of works in the New York Public Library 


relating to Scotland. Parts tt, Iv. (In Bull. of 


the N. Y. P. L., Ap. 359 403; P 
441-517.) 

SocroLocy 
Bridgeport (Ct.) Public Library. A selected list 
of books on social science. 5 P- 


Selected list of books « 
lished in 1913. (In Bull. of 
Ap., (914. 3P-) 

Sorts 

Formation and nature of soils (In 

[Cal.] F. P. L. Bull., F., 1914. p. 19.) 
STERILIZATION OF CRIMINALS 

Mever, H. H. B. List of references on steriliza 
tion of criminals and defectives (in Spe Libs., 
F., 1914. Pp. 23-32.) 

ASHLEY 


Theodore 


n social subjects, pub 
Russell Sage Found. 1 


Stockton 


Sunpay, WILLIAM 
lrankenberg, Spectacular ca 


Thomas 


reer of Rev Billy Sunday, tamous baseball evan 
gelist. olumbus, QO.: McClelland & Co 3p bibl 
$1. 
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Taxation—Uwnitep States 
Smith, Harry Edwin. The United States federal 
internal tax history from 186: to 1871. Houghton 
Miffin. o p. bibl. $1.so nm. (Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx prize essays.) 


Vermeer, Jan 
Hale, Philip Leslie. Jan Vermeer of Delft; with 
reproductions of all of Vermeer’s known paintings, 
and examples of the work of certain of his contem 
poraries. Small, Maynard & Co., 1913. 6 p. bibl. 
Sito n, 


VIKINGS 
Vikings, privateers, and pirates. (In Quar. Bull. 
of New Orleans P. L., Ja.-Mr., 1914. p. 20-21.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANC! 
Books on vocations. (In Bull. 
P. L., Ji.-D., 1913. p. 30-31.) 
Special list on vocational guidance. (In Bull. of 
the Osterhout F. L., Ap., 1914. p. 6-8 
WELSH LANGUAGE 
Fynes-Clinton, O. H. The Welsh vocabulary of 
the Bangor district. Oxford Univ., 1913. 4 p. bibl. 
$8.40 n. 
Woman 


Woman and her home. 
Orleans P. L., Ja.-Mr., 1914. p. 


Medford |Mass.) 


(In Quar. Bull. of New 


17-19.) 


Communications 


QUERY 


THe editor of the Liprary JOURNAL has re- 


ceived the following query: For what au- 
thors, poets or others, does there exist the 
greatest demand, from reference librarians 


or others, of suitable concordances? The L1- 
RRARY JOURNAL would be glad to receive and 
forward any suggestions from librarians in- 
terested. 
4 BAD PRECEDENT 
July 13, 
To the Editor of the Library Journal: 
Since the members of the American Library 
Association in convention assembled are re- 
stricted in their introduction of new business 
to the offering of votes of thanks, and to pre- 
senting matters bearing on local arrangements, 
it becomes my duty to appeal to the Council 
and urge them to note the unhappy example 
set by the National Educational Association at 
their recent meeting at St. Paul, where, in ad- 
dition to many pertinent resolutions, were also 
adopted resolutions favoring woman's suf- 
frage, the teaching of sex hygiene, deformed 
spelling, and favoring the Mexican policy of 
President Wilson. Why nothing was said 
about Mr. Hobson and national prohibition, 
anti-vaccination, anti-vivisection, and dress re- 
form is remarkable! It may be, after all, as 


1914. 


well that in our Association the introduction 
of revolutionary topics should be restricted 
to the Council, if it shall be the means of de- 
fending the Association from the considera- 
tion of every fad, fancy, er whim which may 
be presented to a deliberative body. 
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The National Educational Association 
stands for the highest ideals and the 
methods of conducting the school system of 
the United States; its career is honorable, and 
it has made history. By the introduction of 
sociological questions, passed in a large as- 
sembly on the motion of a Committee on Res- 
olutions, it has committed itself to a precedent, 
which, to my mind, seems fraught with mis- 
chief. We all know that resolutions, usually 
presented in the closing hours of a session 
when the delegates are wearied, are often 
passed against the better judgment of many 
members who would be glad to discuss the 
subject and show the demerits, if proper time 
were given the discussion. Again, there seems 
to be a sort of sacro-sanctity attached to res- 
olutions presented by presumably leading 
members of an organization. 

The American Library Association should 
stand for high ideals, and methods best 
adapted to provide, according to its primary 
motto, the best books to the most people, with 
the least trouble. It should studiously avoid 
everything of a sectarian, religious, or political 
bias. As every library should have upon its 
shelves books on both sides of every mooted 
question, so librarians as a class should not 
put themselves on record as favoring one side 
or the other of controverted social questions. 
Individually, they should feel as free as air to 
prance with the Pankhursts, or hobnob with 
the Hobsons, if they like—to take sides em- 
phatically on any question of sociological im- 
portance. But where opinions differ strongly 
as they do, on matters entirely unrelated to 
library affairs, there should absolutely be no 
resolutions passed which would cause the or- 
ganization, as a whole, to take sides on any 
subject which does not belong properly to lit- 
erature and its appraisement, or to library 
management, ideals, and administration. 

Grorce H. Tripp. 


best 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Library Calendar 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4. Library Association (Eng- 
lish). Annual meeting, Oxford. 

Sept. —. Lake Superior Library Association, 
Ashland, Wis. 

Sept. 3-5. Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Spokane. 

Sept. 6-13. New York Library Association, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Oct. 15-17. Keystone State Library Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 
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SNEAD STANDARD STACK, DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ALBERT R. ROSS, Architect CHALMERS HADLEY, Librarian 


HE range fronts and partitions of Snead Standard 

Stacks are selected iron castings designed to har- 

monize with the architecture of the building, have 
no sharp edges or rough surfaces to injure bindings, con- 
tain no dust collecting hollow spaces and allow free dis- 
tribution of light and air. 


All fixed parts of the stack are finished, after erection, 
with air drying enamel which forms a perfectly smooth, 
tough, elastic surface. This surface will not readily chip 
and may be retouched or renewed if ever required. 


The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1849 


Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to al! 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 PaRK PLace, New York. 


2, 2 9, 
SSK 
o 


2, 


>. facilities for promptly and completely filling 

orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
ean fill your orders. 


° 


RO 

©2)0C 


Requests for Quotations Receive ‘Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-57 East 17th St. a YORE CITY Union Square, North 
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Issued Yearly 


English 
Catalogue of 
Books 


Octavo, cloth binding, 
$2.00 net 


As a limited supply 
only is imported, we 
ask for early orders, 
especially from those 
subscribers who wish 
to keep up their files. 


The English price 
having been advanced 


to 7s. 6d. net. 


The American price 


will be $2.00 net. 


OFFICE OF 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


241 West 37th Street 
New York 


The 
Beginnings of 
Libraries 


BY 


Ernest Cushing Richardson 


Librarian of Princeton University 


186 pp., illustrated, cloth bound, $1.00 net. 


A few of the chapter titles are: 


The Study of Beginnings 
Definition of Library Method 
Libraries of the Gods 
Animal and Plant Libraries 
Prehistoric and Historic Libraries 
Picture Book Libraries 
The Beginnings of Library Schools 
The Beginnings of Library Research 


“Though Mr. Richardson's book was 
written avowedly for libraries and library 
students, contains many facts and 
opens many avenues of speculation that 
will prove of interest to the layman.” 


—N. Y. Times. 


“The author gives much curious in- 
formation on prehistoric records and the 
methods used by antiquity to preserve a 
memory of events." — Zhe San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


Princeton University Press 
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f DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
. VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [anufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


bygone QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


r HENRY JOHN BROWS 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is pajd to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. ; 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. , 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. : 
Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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27 and 20 W. St. P PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St, Strand 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
tist of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 


for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs. 
Send for free sample sheets. 
Daily Record Slips - ‘ 


Circulation Record Book 


$1.75 per 1000 


é -50 each 
(for one year's record) 


GAYLORD BROS. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 

We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 

Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 


38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 vears’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage 

We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 
introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 

We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘* Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding "’ on hand. Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


{ Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 


t2@" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘QiNiin, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN | 


| 
| 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


LIPZIG ° PARIS 
LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the m zine to open flat 
Will hold ene or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Ws. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR-- 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 

General Secretary. 


> A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE AFEST YET 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 


The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 


Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER york 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literatare’’), post free. 


140 Strand, W. CG. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 
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| SEND US 


THE BOOKS YOU WANT ARE THOSE WE CAN SUPPLY 
OUR COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE PROVES THIS 


| es is a list, classified under hundreds of subjects, 0° many thousands of works in 


good condition at greatly reduced prices. 
Included in this are rare and out-of-print 


stock, which runs to a million volumes. 


This represents only a fraction of our 


books, first editions and other works not easily obtainable in the ordinary way. 


YOUR LIST OF WANTS 


YOU WILL BE GRATIFIED 


WITH RBSULT 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


THE PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 


CommerciAL Camera Company 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 


Catalog sent free on request 


Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, 
Law, Theological and ALL other Subjects. 
SECOND-HAND AT HALF PRICES! 
New at 25 per cent. discount 
Catalogue No. 678 post free. State Wants Keplacements a 
Specialty. Special terms to Libraries. Our Fiction Depart 
ment consists of many thousands of volumes Books sent 
on approval. BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices Given 
W. 4&6. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Rd. .W.C. London, Eno 


OOKS.—AlIl out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 


We can get you any book ever published. 


and 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Please state wants. When in England call 
see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
14-16 John Bright 


MOUNT YOUR 
HOLIDAY CLIPPINGS 


COLORED CARDBOARD 


Pieces to speak, music, programs, history, 
customs, and entertainments clipped from old 
magazines may be pasted on lightweight, 
tough mounting paper, a special color for each 
day, folded into booklet form and circulated. 
Bulletins may be made on larger sheets of the 


same color. 


ADDS GREATLY TO THE ATTRAC- 
TIVENESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 


Sold in sets of 24 sheets, ten colors, for 60 cts. 
Separate sheets, 2 sheets for 5 cents 
Write for samples 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wis. 


The Library Journal 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Single 
Insertion 


SPACE 


One page $20 00 


Half page. ........ 12 00 
Quarter page. 7 00 
One inch 2 00 


3 insertions 
in year, each 


Classified advertisements I) cents per nonpareil line 


12 insertions 
in year, each 


6 insertions 
in year, each 


$18 00 $16 00 $13 00 
11 00 10 00 8 00 
6 00 5 50 5 00 
3 75 3 50 3 00 
2 00 1 75 1 50 


Count seven words to the line 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL [August, 1914 


Now Ready for Delivery 


American 


Library Annual 
(1913-1914) 


8vo. Cloth Binding. Price, $5.00 net 


TABLE OF CONTENTS : 

PAGE 
INDEX TO DATES OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 1913 - ‘ 1-162 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED IN 1913 201-218 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES - ° . 245 

SELECT LIsTs OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA - - - - - 247-289 
LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD - - 291-302 
PRIVATE BoOK COLLECTORS (2,100 names) - . ‘ 30:-339 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS (2,500names)_~ - 341-392 
DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS (3,200 names) . . 393-484 


Compiled by the Editorial Staft of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, and corrected up to date. Valuable 
especially to Editors, Publishers and Librarians. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


241 West 37th Street New York 
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ngust, 1914] Tit: LIBRAR) JOURNAI 


Publication Day 


AFTER 
August 30th $2.50 


NOTE: Owing to the very considerable in- 
crease in the cost of manufacturing in the 


past ten years, and the special machinery and 
labor now required in the binding of so large 
a book, we have been obliged to increase the 
price from $2.00 to $2.50. 

{°° To those subscribing and remitting in 
advance of publication, copies will be supplied 


at $2.00. 


241 West 37th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Perfect File for 
your Publishers’ Weekly 


E have been using in our editorial rooms 

a very satisfactory binder, which we can 
recommend to our subscribers. By a very 
simple device, each number is quickly filed. 
It holds all the numbers of a volume (26), and 
enables one to keep his set in good order, and 
to open up at any page with the greatest 
ease. 

It is known as the Big Ben Binder. Copies 
can be had with the name, Publishers’ Weekly, 
stamped in gold on back of book and on 

front cover, at $1.00. Carriage prepaid. 


May we send you one? 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEARKLY 
Two Forty-One West Thirty-Seventh Street, New York 
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THE 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 


H. Blackwell, ioth St. and University Pl., N. Y. 


4 


ity. 
Chivers Bookbinding Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


Brooklyn, 
W. G Johnston Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Piister Bookbinding Co., 141 E. asth St., 'N. Y. ‘City. 
3 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N 
S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oa * Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 


Old books rebound. 


Y 
I. salen Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Bigelow Binder Co.. 108 Canal St. New York. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 4 

len Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield. Mass. 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

M ibrary Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 

S. A, Stewart Co., Pi ttsburgh, Pa. 

P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 
Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey Citv Zs 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Rerlin Photogranhic Co., ws Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N 7. City 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich 

Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. asth St., N. Y¥. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. ¥Y 

(iaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Il 

The Macy Co.. 343 Broadway, N. Y. City 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Ga tend Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


G »-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O 

Li i iry Bu reau toston, New York and Chicago 

_ c McClure & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 

(. M. Higgins & Co., a7: oth St., Brooklyn 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St Louis, Mo 
S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

l.. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


LIBRARY 


JOURNAL 


SITUATION WANTED 
SITUATION W ANTED by young man with co 


ence librarian; excellent references; moderate salar 
Address B. S. W., care Lisrary Journat 


BOOKS W-NTED 


International Magazine Co., Elizabeth, N. J 
Engineering and Mining Journal (Am. Journa 
mg). 7, 8,18. 


Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. 

Am. Library Assoc., Papers and Proceedings, 
13, 18, 27-36 

Library Journal, vols. 11-38, 1886, 1913. 

rperiment Station Record, vol. 1889-90, No. 6; \ 
4, 1892-93, No. 11; 24, rort, Index No.;: 
27, 1912, Index No.; vol. 28, 1013, Nos. 7, 8, 
Index; 29, 1913, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 90, Index. 

Garden Magazine, Feb., Aug., 1905; April, 1900; N 
igtt. 
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lege 
education and five years’ experience, mostly as refer 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 

tment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street 3 New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St, New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


“Acid-Free” Leathers 
WIGERS, SEALS, LEVANTS and PIGSKINS 


(Specia! Discount to Libraries) 


CLARA BUFFUM 42 College Street 


Providence, R. I. 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. Y. CIty. fur Catalogue. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 


of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 
East 17th St., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Blessing, W. P., = ~ 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
persion Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 


or 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N.Y. (Largest stock of Peri- 
odical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
(Western Americana a specialty.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gerhardt, C., & Co. (Lexington Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St., New York. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pl, N. Y. City. 
(Americana. ) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, 215-221 Wabach Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church St. 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theolo ) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, To. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,.N. Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 45th St., New York; 

24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Shepard Book Co., Sait Lake City, Utah. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, F. C., & Co., Inc., 29-35 West jad St., 
New York. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) - 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 

New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN. 


Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Eng. (Catalogues, including Americana, post free.) 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
England. 

Blackwell, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 

York. Scandinavian books. 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


oliand. 

Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
(Scarce, Fine and General.) 

Carter, F. C., 71. Middle Lane, Hornsey, London 
Eng. Specialties, Americana (books, prints and 
maps), uth Seas, Colonial, Far East, Topogra- 
phy, Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, Mss. Li 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History and 

Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
WwW. England. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 5 

Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 


France. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karlstr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
_ Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gilhofer & Ronomaere, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 1 nter den Linden, Berlin. 

Rare Books and Mss., geignce.) 
Goss, zoun, 31 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 
n 


and. 

Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office and Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. ¢. (Theology, second-hand and remainders. 
Johnston, George P., 37 George St., Edinburgh. Curi- 

ous, Old and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


ork. 

Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in 
are Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 
aphs. 

Mortee, Eugene L., @ Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
Lonndon, W. C. Specialty: China, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, Africa. 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Holland. 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
prints, etc.) 

Quaritch ernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse, 
14, Munich, Germany. (American jooks and 
Prints, Incunables, ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 


sued. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E. Co., 1st-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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the Librarian: 


EFFICIENT and INTELLIGENT SERVICE on the 
part of your bookseller or jobber is worth having, particularly 


when such service results in saving you many dollars in the course 


of a year. Our Library Department 


for in handlin Riot. business, who give you such 
rarians throu out this country Canada 


have profited by our experience. Have you ? 


The following items have been selected from our stock as 
samples of what we offer: 


DICKENS, CHAS., Works, Illustrated Library Edition, 15 vols., 8vo., 
Boston, cloth, 

THACKERAY, W. M., WORKS, Macmillan’s 1t2mo. illustrated edi- 
tion, 20 vols., cloth, London, 1907, 

MUHLBACH, L., Works, 18 vols., % red leather, N. Y., 1905, 

RECLUS, ELISEE, A New Physical Geography of the World, 20 
vols., large 8vo., % green morocco, N. Y., 1886, 

—s DR. S. W., Works, Definitive Edition, 12 vols., 8 vo., 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 17 vols., cloth, N. Y. 


1903, 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 


14 vols., % straight grained mor., new, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 16 vols., 34 black mor., N. ~*~ 


1905. 
LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE, 5 vols., large 


8vo., cloth. Springfield, Mass., 1895. 
MOULTON’S LIBRARY OF LITERARY CRITICISM, 8 vols., Royal 


8vo., green buckram, special price to libraries. 
‘Circulars on application. 
FEDERAL EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING: 
Franklin, 12 vols., cloth 
Jefferson, 12 vols., cloth.......... 
Clay, 10 vols., cloth 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 


$9.00 
12.00 
$ 
$13.50 
$45.00 
$0.60 
45.00 
20.00 
an 


